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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


increase in industrial em- 
in Canada was shown at 
of August, according to 


continued 


ployment 
beginning 


A 


she 


eturns received by the Dominion Bureau | 


f Statistics from 6,211 firms, each with 
, minimum of fifteen employees. These 
irms employed 903,060. persons on August 
, as compared with 898,766 on July 1. 
The increase was somewhat less than that 
egistered on August 1, 1926, but the em- 
loyment index number, at 109.2: on August 1, 
vas higher than in any other month since 
he record was instituted in 1920; on July 1, 
927, it stood at 108.4 and on August 1, 1926, 
925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 104.2, 
6.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 and 88.9, respectively. 
these index numbers are computed with the 
taffs employed in January, 1920, as base—100. 
"he returns represent all industries except agri- 
ulture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
usiness undertakings. Reports received from 
he offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
da indicated a slight decline in the volume 
f business transacted during July in com- 
arison with the -figures recorded both for 
une, 1927, and July, 1926. At the beginning 
f August the percentage of unemployment 
mong members of local trade unions stood 
t 3.3 as compared with percentages of 3.2 at 
he beginning of July and 2.3 at the beginning 
August, 1926. The August percentage is 
sed on reports received by the Department 
Labour from 1,569 local trade unions with 
combined membership of 167,648 persons. 


‘The average cost of a weekly family budget 

enty-nine staple foods was $10.93 at the 
rinning of August, as compared with $10.92 
‘uly; $11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for 
st, 1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 
' August, "1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; 
(44 for ‘August, 1921; $1642 for Angisth 
0; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 
August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
olesale prices the index number calcu- 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
upon prices in 1913 as 100 was slightly 
r at 152.3 for August, as compared with 


for August, 1925; 156.8 for August, 1924; 153.5 
for August, 1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 
for August, 1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 202.8 for 
August, 1918. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
August, 1927, was greater than during July, 
1927, but less than during August, 1926. Thir- 
teen disputes. were in existence at some time 
during the month, involving 4,894 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 13,339 working 
days. Corresponding figures for July, 1927, 
were: thirteen disputes, 1,923 workpeople and 
8,803 working days, and in August, 1926, four- 
teen disputes, 4,326 workpeople and 34,800 
working days. 


During August the Depart- 


Industrial ment received three new 
Disputes applications for Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act, 1907 tion under the Act. Full 


particulars of the proceed- 
ings during the month are given on page 939 
of this issue. An-outline of the proceedings 
during the past year, and since 1907, will 
also be found in the same section. 


A proclamation was pub- 


British lished in the British Col- 
Columbia umbia Gazette on August 
adopts Old 25, declaring that the Old 


Age Pensions Act, which 
was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the provincial legislature (Statutes of 
1926-27, chapter 50), took effect on August 
17, 1927. This Act enabled the provincial 
government to enter into an agreement with 
the government of Canada pursuant to the 
provisions of any measure that might be en- 
acted by the Dominion Parliament relating 
to Old Age Pensions, and authorized payment 
of one-half of the amount of such pensions 
by the province. Reference was made in the 
April issue of the Lasour Gazerte (p. 374- 
377) to the subsequent adoption of an Old 
Age Pensions Act by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, the cost of such pensions to be divided 
equally between the Dominion government 
and the respective provincial’ governments. 


- 
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The same issue of the British Columbia 
Gazette contained also certain regulations 
which have been made by Order in Council 
under the authority of section 7 of the federal 
Act relating to Old Age Pensions, as follows: 


1. The Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
authorized and directed to keep such records, 
books, and accounts of the receipts and ex- 
penditures under this Act as may be neces- 
sary; to pay pensions monthly by bank 
cheque; and to do all such other acts and 
things as are incidental, conducive, or neces- 
sary to the proper administration of the said 
Act and the “Old-age Pensions Act,’ being 
chapter 35 of the Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and the regulations made thereunder, and to 
the operation of the pension scheme therein 
contained. 

2. Every person who makes application for 
‘a pension shall complete such forms and fur- 
mish such evidence and proofs of his claim 
from time to time as may be required by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

8. The Workmen’s Compensation Board shall 
be entitled to obtain without charge from any 
Government department any available infor- 
mation they may deem necessary in the ad- 
ministration of the “Old-age Pension Act,” 
chapter 35 of the Statutes of Canada, 1927 
and the “Old-age Pension Act,” chapter 50 of 
the Statutes of British Columbia, 1926-27. 


The Honourable Peter Heenan, federal 
Minister of Labour, visited the province of 
British Columbia during the month of August, 

and conferred with the provincial government 

in regard to the inauguration of a system of 
old age pensions in the province under the 
authority of the above-mentioned federal and 
provincial legislation. 


Ag The British House of Com- 
Question of mons on July 19 refused a 


5 
Re. 
@ 


‘protective private member leave to in- 
legislation troduce a bill designed to 

for female repeal the section of the 
employees Lead _ Paint (Protection 
ii: against Poisoning) Act, 


1926, prohibiting the employment of women 
in painting buildings with white lead. paint. 

F _ This subject was mentioned in a note in the 
_ Lasour Gazertr, September, 1926 (page 847), 
in connection with the discussions on the lat- 

_ ter measure; and a somewhat similar contro- 
-_-versy in the United States between the advo- 
— cates of equal treatment for women in indus- 

try and those in favour of special protective 
legislation was noted-in the issues for April, 
1926 (page 308), and June, 1926, (page 531). 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, defending the pro- 
_ tective principle in the British House, said as 
_ follows:—“We have never raised this ques- 
tion of special regulations for women unless 
we have had direct experience of the necessity 
- for such regulations, and it seems a very amaz- 
ing thing that all the objections to protective 
legislation should come from women who are 
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J 
not themselves working women. The main 
argument is that it is going to restrict the field 
of women’s employment. I do not think that — 
is a sound argument at all. Since we have 
had our Factory Regulations, since we have ~ 
improved the conditions of women’s work by — 


protective legislation, there are more, and not 

fewer, women working in connection — 
these trades, and with regard to experts’ opin- — 
ion (i.e., on the special liability of women to~ 
contract certain industrial diseases), I can 
quote just as many experts showing that the — 
situation is as bad, or worse, in connection 
with this business in relation to women. In 


all these matters we have to exercise common 
sense. Those who represent the working-— 


“women are satisfied, by investigation and ex- | 


pert evidence, as well as by practical day-by- 
day experience of the workshops, that lead 
poisoning can be abolished, and ought to be 

abolished, and if we have to wait some time _ 
longer for men to get rid of this evil, then we 
will not wait so long before women will get 
rid of it.” 


Industrial and Labour Information, pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office, Gen- — 
eva, contained the following note on this sub- — 
ject in its issue of August 15:— 


“The question of the protection of women 
wage earners has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion during the past two genera- 
tions. The main question at issue has always _ 
been: Should conditions of labour be the same 
for men and women, or should women workers | 
enjoy special protective legislation? ‘The In- 
ternational Women’s Suffrage Alliance holds 
that any preferential system of international 
legislation as regards women might, despite its 
temporary advantages, become a real instru- — 
ment of tyranny, and might result in limiting © 
the numbers of working women in certain — 
undertakings and diminishing their chances of 
obtaining high wages. On the other hand, the — 
International Council of Women decided re-_ 
cently that no action concerning the legislative _ 
protection of women’s work should be under- 
taken without previous consultation with the — 
women workers’ organizations concerned, _ 

“In this connection attention may be draw 
to the resolution adopted unanimously by the 
International Conference of Women Workers 
held in Paris at the end of July last, attended 
by the representatives of the organizations of 
fourteen countries. In this resolution the 


— 


eg, 


| 


women’s work. The claims in question cove 
a variety of subjects. They deal with the pro- 
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tection of the woman in her capacity as a 
worker. They extend to all protective labour 
_ measures, such as those connected with the 
- eight-hour day, factory inspection, sickness in- 
surance, freedom of association, minimum 
wages, etc. They deal also with the protection 
of the woman worker in her capacity as a 
woman, and special attention is drawn in the 
_ resolution to the necessity of the ratification 
_ of the Washington Convention concerning the 
- employment of women before and after child- 
- birth, and concerning the employment of 
women during the night. They also deal with 
the subject of the extension and enforcement 
of the various Recommendations of the In- 
_ ternational Labour Conference concerning the 
_ employment of women in certain unhealthy in- 
_ dustries and in agriculture.” 


H. Michell, of 
McMaster University, To- 
ronto, contributes to the 
~ Compensation August issue of IJndustrial 
in Canada Canada a study of the vost 
of workmen’s compensation 
in the Canadian provinces. This article is one 
of a series of studies of the practical effects 
of some of the principal groups of provincial 
labour laws. The April issue of this GAZETTE 
-eontained a note on the effects of minimum 
wage legislation, and the issue for June re- 
ferred to an article on the results of work- 
men’s compensation in Canada, of which the 
present article is a continuation. 

“The diverse character of the industries in 

the various provinces, from the standpoint of 
risk, makes it difficult to reach definite con- 
clusions as to the comparative cost of com- 
- pensation. “The very high cost of compen- 
gation, for instance, in New Brunswick,” Pro- 
- fessor Michell points out, “is due to the fact 
- that such dangerous occupations as lumbering, 
- mining and stevedoring form so large a bulk 
of the province’s industrial activity. Saw- 
mills in New Brunswick with a payroll of 
_ $2,903,000, -paid in 1925 an assessment of 4.5 
per cent of that payroll, or $130,617. Logging 
~ paid 4.25 per cent or a total assessment of 
$119,563. The same is true for mining in 
Nova Scotia and British ‘Columbia. In 
_ Ontario, on the other hand, while there are, 
of course, dangerous occupations, they do not 
bulk so largely in the whole.” 
Allowing, however, for this factor in the 
problem, the writer considers that the total 
burden on industry as a whole is evenly dis- 
tributed over the various provinces. The con- 
clusions reached in the study, which is accom- 
_ panied. by charts and tables, are as follows:— 


“First, the Compensation Boards of the 
various provinces are functioning efficiently 


a Professor 
Cost of 
4 Workmen’s 
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and are providing for both employers and 
workpeople an admirable service in dealing 
with the harassing problems of compensation 
for industrial accidents. 

“Second, the various provinces are probably 
afforded this service-as cheaply as it is pos- 
sible to obtain it. In view of the enormous 
amount of work entailed on the Boards and 
the great sums of money handled, the admin- 
istration expenses are remarkably low and 
speak well for the efficiency of the system. 

“Third, as population increases and the 
provinces become more and more industrial- 
ized, the amounts expended on compensation 
will proportionately increase, and the amounts 
paid in pensions will also increase. 

“Fourth, as systems of. compensation are 
always open to amendment by legislative ac- — 


_ tion, and since legislatures show a constant 


tendency to be increasingly generous, there is 
always a danger that attempts will be made to 
revise scales of compensation upwards, in spite 
of the fact that experience has shown the ex- 
isting scales to be fully high enough if malin- 
gering is not to be encouraged. It is very sel- 
dom, indeed, that any scheme of social ameli- 
oration becomes less and not more generous. 

“Fifth, coupled with this is also the very 
natural and entirely legitimate tendency of 
thase administering the Boards, as their ex- 
perience grows, to permit the inclusion of a 
greater number of industrial risks and par- 
ticularly industrial diseases, thus broadening 
the scope of the compensation given. For in- 
stance, in Ontario during 1926 three new dis- 
eases were added to the list on which com- 
pensation is paid, the most important of which 
was silicosis, a disease contracted by miners, 
caused by silica in the rock being worked up- 
on. To widen the scope of compensation paid 
in this manner is an invariable and, indeed, 
quite unavoidable tendency. 

“Sixth, as wages increase the cost of com- 
pensation increases and wice-versa. Thus, the 
average cost of all accidents in Ontario was 
$213.26 in 1921, and $180.60 in 1925, due of 
course, to the fall of wages. The average cost 
of all accidents in the future will, therefore, 
fluctuate with the wages paid. 

“Tastly, in the system of government con- 
trol of workmen’s compensation we have a 
system undoubtedly superior to any that Pee 
yet been devised.” j 


In the Canada Lumber- 
man for August 15, Mr. 
William C. Millar of Fort 
William, Ontario, suggests 
remedies for the serious 
conditions existing in the 


Labour 

“ surnover ” 
in lumbering 
industry 

in Ontario 


lumbering camps in west- 


ern Ontario as the result of the rapid labour ~ 
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turnover. Last winter, he states, was one of 
the worst on record for men “jumping their 
jobs.” “Before the labour market will ever 
be stabilized in the woods, operators will have 
to devise some means to make the work less 
seasonal by supplying work in summer camps. 
Labourers will have to be trained to a point 
where they can secure wages on a par with 
that paid other lines in these days of high 
cost of living. The best camps will have to 
be built with some of the necessary conveni- 
ences and social comforts as supplied to the 
town workers. It does not seem that the 
lumbering interests can stand any more ex- 
‘pense just now owing to the poor conditions 
of affairs in the forest products market, and 
as the pulp interests will be using 80 per cent 
of the labour in this district, it looks to me 


to be a matter which will concern them more _ 


than any other industry and to them I look 
for a solution of the labour problem.” 


Mr. Millar illustrates his proposals with one 
or two examples showing how the supply of 
Jabour has been stabilized when employing 
companies have provided labour during the 
slack period of the year, he says: “From 

j figures secured it has been found that of the 
‘big companies operating in this district, the 
‘Indian Lake Lumber Company of Osaquan 
had the least trouble with their men quit- 
ting. This can be accounted for owing to the 
fact that a big percentage of their lumber- 
jacks are engaged during the summer in the 
sawmill at Osaquan, where a thriving com- 
munity has grown up around the industry. 
This season’s figures gives the number of 
children in Osaquan as 85, the parents of 
every one being employed by the company. 
It is regrettable that more companies cannot 
or do not follow the splendid community 
system inaugurated by this company from 
which all benefit.” 


The writer commends the action of the 
Ontario Government which recently threw 
open for homesteading the Sibley peninsula 
on which the Provincial Paper Mills Limited 
had been taking out pulpwood. Handpicked 


a 
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and most of them were successful in building 
comfortable homes, but some were handi- 
capped by lack of sufficient funds. 

Mr. Millar recommends that this policy 
should be adopted generally as a means of 
_ stabilizing employment in the lumber indus- 
try. He believes that the lumber companies 
could easily absorb the produce of the farms 
for supplies and im addition would have the 
services of these settlers during the winter 
months. Commenting on the leasing by the 
Ontario Government of large tracts in the 
Nipigon ‘Reserve the writer suggests that the 


homesteaders were brought in from Denmark 


plan might be tried out there if the land is of 
agricultural value. 
A new wages policy was 


“ Social wage” adopted by the American 


policy of Federation of Labour at its 
American annual convention in 1925, 
Federation when it was “declared that 


“Social inequality, indus- 
trial instability and injustice must increase 
unless the workers’ real wages, the purchasing 
power of their wages, coupled with a con- 
tinuing reduction in the number of hours — 
making up the working day are progressed in 
proportion to man’s increasing power of pro- 
duction.” 

The new policy is outlined by President 
William Green in the August issue of the 
American Federationist. It represents the 
third phase in the Federation’s effort to se- 
cure adequate wages for labour. In the earli- 
est period the aim of organized labour was to 
secure higher money wages. The second 
period began with the advance in the price of 
commodities. At that stage organized labour 
learned that the value of wages depended on 
the purchasing power of money, and adopted 
the policy of seeking increases in “ real wages.” 
The third period began when labour per- 
ceived, in the words of President Green, that 
“higher real wages from a social point of view 
do not improve the situation of the worker if 
productivity increases more than real wages.” 
Enlarging on this theme the president con- 
tinues: “Higher productivity without cor- 
responding increase of real wages means that 
the additional product has to be bought by 
others than the wage-earner. This means that 
the social position of the wage-earner in rela- 
tion to other consumers becomes worse, be- 
cause his standard of living will not advance 
proportionately with those of other groups. 
Deteriorating social position, that is, declin- 
ing purchasing power of the mass of the wage- 
earners in relation to the national product 
brings about industrial instability which will 
develop into industrial crisis. The American 
Federation of Labour is the first organization 
of jabour in the world to realize the impor- 
tance of the factor productivity in economic 
society. It no longer strives merely for higher 
money wages; it no longer strives merely for 
higher real wages; it strives for higher social 
wages, for wages which increase as measured 
by prices and productivity. This modern 
wage policy lifts the movement to an abso- 
lutely new level. For higher real wages meant 
only: betterment of the economic position— 
while higher social wages mean: betterment of 
the economic and social position of the worker. 
The modern wage policy guarantees an active 
but stable development of industrial society.” 
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The effect of the British 


Low paid Columbia minimum wage 
- employees laws in reducing the rela- 
fewer in tive number of low-paid 
British employees in the province 
Columbia is noted in articles else- 


where in the present issue. 
According to the annual report of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for 1926, the number of 
Wwage-earners receiving under $18 a week, or 
less than $3 a day, fell from 10,803 to 6,978, 
a reduction of 35.13 per cent. Wage-earners 
receiving from $18 to $30 a week, or from $3 
to $5 a day, grew in number from 51,370 to 
58,758, a rise of 14.38 per cent, and those re- 
ceiving $30 a week or over increased from 
33,268 to 34,567, or 3.90 per cent. The changes 
appear to have been fairly general, affecting 
most of the industrial groups. The largest in- 
crease was shown by the laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing group. On the other hand the 
most marked change in the weekly average of 
any group was a reduction of $2.85 in smelt- 
ing, but this was the result of an arrangement 
made during the year by which wages rise 
and fall with the fluctuations in the prices of 
metals. 


The first report of the 


 Maleminimum Board of Adjustment 


wages in which administers the Male 
British Minimum Wage Act of 
Columbia British _ Columbia forms 


part of the Annual Report 
of the Provincial Department of Labour for 
1926, which is reviewed on another page of 
this issue. The Board’s first order under this 


Act, fixing the lower limit of wages in the 


lumbering industry at 40 cents an hour,* went 
into force on November 1, 1926, and was 
therefore operative for only two months of 
the period covered by the report. Before they 
issued the order the Board estimated that 24 
per cent of all lumber workers in the province 
were receiving less than 40 cents an hour, and 
it was believed that it would mean an increase 
in pay for nearly 9,000 workers. The order was 
expected to result, to some extent, in stabiliz- 
ing the labour employed in this industry. “It 
had come to the notice of the Board,” the re- 
port states, “that there was a large body of 
white labour employed in the industry at low 
wages, and that these men, having no higher 
rates of pay in prospect, had not regarded 
this work as their permanent calling. This 
had meant the absence of an incentive to at- 
tain a higher degree of efficiency, and also 
frequent changes of personnel, both of which 
conditions had been a liability rather than an 
asset to the industry.” 


* Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1926, page 948. 


we | 


Another expected result of the order was the 
lowering of the proportion of oriental work- 
men employed in the industry. The Board 
states that there was common testimony that 
the greater efficiency of the white worker en- 
titled him to a rate of pay one-fourth higher 
than the wages of the oriental. It therefore 
seemed reasonable to expect that “if an em- 
ployer found himself obliged to pay his ori- 
ental workers 40 cents an hour, he would be 
willing to pay his white workers more, or, 
alternatively, that a large additional number 
of white workers would be introduced into the 
industry.” That the Board’s expectation was 
justified may be seen from the fact that while 
in 1925 there were 55.20 per cent of white 
employees and 44.80 per cent of orientals in 
the industry, in November, 1926, there were 
65.70 per cent of white employees and 34.30 
per cent of orientals. 

The main provisions of the Male Minimum 
Wage Act are summarized as follows:— “The 
administration of the Act is in the hands of 
the Board of Adjustment, whose duty it is to 
ascertain the wages paid to employees in the 
various occupations and fix a minimum wage. 
This is to be made legally effective by the 
issue of an order or orders by the Board, and 
after the date specified in the order it be- 
comes illegal for an employer to pay an em- 
ployee a wage less than the minimum. Excep- 
tions may be made in the case of employees 
classified as handicapped, or part-time em- 
ployees, or apptentices, but for each such in- 
dividual a permit is to be given by the Board, 
authorizing the payment of a wage less than 
the ordinary minimum wage; and the num- 
ber of employees to whom such lesser wage is 
paid may be limited. Penalties of fine or im- 
prisonment are provided in case of violation 
of the Act, and an important clause is the one 
which enables an employee, having been paid 
less than the legal minimum wage to which he 
is entitled, to recover from his employer, in a 
civil action, the amount by which he has been 
underpaid, with costs.” 

The report contains an account of the legal 
proceedings arising out of the challenge made 
by certain employers in the province to the 
validity of the first order (Lasour GaAZErtn, 
January, 1927, page 120, etc.). 


The Board of Adjustment 


Hours of which administers the 
work in “British Columbia Hours - 
British of Work Act, 1923,” recent- 
Columbia ly announced that the 
shipbuilding eight-hour day rule would 
industry be strictly enforced in the 


shipbuilding yards in the province. Industrial | 


Canada, the monthly publication of the Cana- 
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dian Manufacturers’ Association, in its August 
issue, anticipates that this policy will affect 
the Japanese boat building industry, which 
had grown to considerable proportions in the 
province, as many Japanese fishermen have 
turned to boat building, being unable to se- 
cure fishing licenses. These men work, it is 
stated, for longer hours and for less pay than 
white labour, and consequently their employ- 
ers were in a position to underbid the white 
employer on the building of seine boats and 
other fishing crafts. Industrial Canada remarks 
that “the new eight-hour day regulations will 
require all boat builders to adhere strictly to 
that principle and this will mean that Japan- 
ese yards will have to pay higher wages to 
their carpenters. Consequently the orientals 
will not be in such an advantageous position 
in future to underbid ‘white’ yards. The 

situation is being closely watched by the 
a Division and no stone will be left unturned 
to assist our shipyard members in this re- 
spect.” ; 


State enterprises in Aus- 


State tralia form the subject of an 
enterprise in article by Mr. J. B. Brig- 
Australia den, Professor of Econ- 


omics in the University of 

Tasmania, appearing in the July number of 
the International Labour Review. The writ- 
er describes Australia as a fertile soil for 
legislative experiment. From the develop- 
ment of natural resources and public utili- 
ties State endeavour has expanded to cover 

@ very wide field. There are two main types 

of State enterprise. The largest and most 
_ expensive undertakings are those designed to 
extend and to encourage land settlement. 
_ The other main type is associated with public 
works and springs from the “day labour” 
system of direct construction by the State. 
- Both types of enterprise are well distributed 
throughout Australia, and ‘Queensland has 
_ also shopkeeping enterprises for the protec- 
tion of the consumer. A classification of State 
endeavours shows the following divisions: 
1, Land settlement and its requirements; 
2. Transport facilities—roads, railways, tram- 
ways, shipping; (3) Other public utilities to 
facilitate or protect private enterprise; 
- (4) Banking and marketing; (5) Subordinate 

enterprises chiefly to supply state require- 
ments; (6) Enterprises to assist or protect 
the ultimate consumer; (7) Enterprises in- 
 tentionally socialistic. biel 
_. The strictly trading enterprises, as a rule, 
have proved successful financially, but the 
undertakings designed to encourage private 

enterprise have been more expensive to the 
‘State. According to the writer, State enter- 
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The Norwegian government 
Conciliation recently amended the 
and arbitration Labour Disputes Act and 
in Norway also re-introduced compul- 


‘der the Labour Disputes Act of 1915, the 
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prise has been a useful check on contracto 
in special classes of work where quality wa 
more important than the lowest money cost. — 
On the other hand, state undertakings have — 
tended to check the growth of voluntary co- 
operation. Faced with any problem, the first 
impulse of the Australian, it is stated, is to” 
clamor for government action. As far as 
labour conditions are concerned there is little 
difference between the state and the private — 
employee. Trade unions are fostered by — 
labour governments, which follow the policy — 
of “closed shop” and “preference to union 
ists”. The advantages of greater security of 
employment and, in some cases, of pension 
rights, are the only material advantages en- 
joyed by the state employee over his pri 
vately employed neighbour. 

The writer notes a tendency for govern=- — 
ments to rush in and out of business enter- 
prises without sufficient prudence and with- — 
out adequate provision for elasticity in man- 
agement. Considering the absence of any 
special form of administration the enterprises” 
on the whole proved successful. 


The writer believes that the cautious econ- 
omist will be slow to endorse any proposal 
for a further extension in Australia of state 
enterprise, unless the strongest reasons’ for — 
such extension are established. He suggests ~ 
the urgent need for an examination of ad- 
ministrative methods, not because state enter- 
prise is necessarily less efficient than private — 
enterprise, but because the normal adminis- 
trative methods of government are not suited 


sory arbitration, This ac- . 
tion came as the result of protracted nego- 
tiations for a settlement of disputes in the 
mining, metal, textile and boot and shoe 
industries, all of which proved abortive. Un- 


National Conciliator could prohibit a strike 
or lockout where serious danger to the public 
interest was involved, and any such strike or 
lockout, entered upon before the compulsory 
conciliation proceedings prescribed by the 
Act had terminated, was declared to be il- 
legal and the parties thereto were liable to 
a fine of from five to 25,000 kroner. A num- 
ber of temporary acts prescribing compulsory 
arbitration were passed each year until 1922, 
when the measure lapsed until revived by the 
new Act. The terms of the Labour Disputes 
Act remain substantially the same as those 
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of the Act of 1915, but the former provision 
that an association must have at least twenty- 


. five members to be considered a trade union 


is repealed, and the Labour Court is to con- 


sist of a president and six members instead 


of four as under the earlier Act. The presi- 


dent and members are to be appointed by 
_the Crown for three years. An added sec- 


tion provides that when a ballot is taken on 
a conciliation proposal the organization shall 


take steps to enable all members to become 
acquainted with the proposal in its entirety, 


and information regarding the numbers that 


voted for and against the proposal must be 


supplied. 

The Compulsory Arbitration Act provides 
that, in a case where conciliation has failed 
and where a strike is liable to endanger im- 


portant public interests, the Crown may order 
that it be settled by compulsory arbitration 


which may be confined to such points at issue 
as cannot be settled by conciliation. The 


court is to consist of five members, a presi- 


dent and two members appointed by the 
Crown, and two members nominated respect- 
ively by the Norwegian National Federation 
of Trade Unions, and the Norwegian Employ- 
ers’ Association. The president is appointed 
for the period of validity of the Act and the 
other members for each case as it arises. An 
award of the Arbitration Court will be valid 
for a period not exceeding two years, and is 
subject to re-examination if during that time 
conditions undergo changes which may be 
regarded as important in determining the 
wages provisions of an award. 


After a controversy extend- 


Family ing over several months 
endowment in between the Legislative 
New South Council and _ Legislative 
Wales Assembly, the Family En- 


dowment Act of New South 


‘Wales was passed in March 1927. The Act 


is based. on the principle that the living 


wage for adult male workers shall be de- 


clared for a husband and wife only instead of 
(as previously) for a husband, wife and two 
children. It will not therefore come into 
effect until after the declaration of the living 
wage for a man and wife without children 
has been made by the Industrial Commis- 
sion of New South Wales. The Act provides 
for the payment to mothers of five shillings 
a week for each child for the maintenance, 
training and advancement of children under 
14 years of age. The allowance may be con- 
tinued up to 16 years in case of children in- 
capacitated from earning a living by reason of 
4 physical or mental defect. Various condi- 
tions must be satisfied before the allowance 
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becomes payable. At the date when the claim 
to an allowance is made the mother and chil- 
dren must have been residents of New South 
Wales for two years; allowances are not pay- 
able to mothers of illegitimate children or to 
mothers’in receipt of widows’ pensions; chil- 
dren of an alien father are excluded unless 
born in Australia; families with an income 
equal to the living wage for one year, plus 
£13 for each child under 14 years of age, are 
not eligible for an allowance. The Finance 
(Family Endowment Tax) Act, 1927, pro- 
vides that employers shall pay into a newly 
constituted family endowment fund amounts 
equal to three per cent of their total wages 
bill, and from this fund the family allow- 
ances will be paid. 


The family allowance is a social experi- 
ment which has attracted wide attention in 
recent years. It is generally held that the 
subject is one which concerns the state rather 
than the employer. Since the state is prim- 
arily concerned with the well-being of the 
family, any endeavour to shift the responsi- 
bility to the employer would almost inevit- 
ably lead to a preference for unmarried work- 
men. However, one of the early steps in 
the direction of family endowment was taken 
by the employers in the coal fields of South 
Wales, who recently introduced family wages 


(Lasour GazeTrs, September, 1925, page 864). — 


The system has also made considerable pro- 
egress on the continent of Europe, especially 
in France and Belgium. (LABouR GAZETTE, 
September, 1925, page 864.) 


A section on _ industrial 


Industrial health, safety, sickness and 
Health Exhibit psychotechnic is being ar- 
at Rotterdam ranged as a part of the 
in 1928 Dutch Industrial Exhibi- 


tion which will be held 
next year at Rotterdam (Holland) from June 
to September. A. large hall will ‘ be pro- 
vided for this purpose. A committee has 
been created, consisting of Dr. N. M. 
Josephus Jitta, president of the advisory 
committee on Health, 1st vice-president; 
C. J. Ph. Zaalberg, Director General of 
Labour, 2nd vice-president; Eng. R. A. 
Gorter, Director of the Prevention Museum 
at Amsterdam; Dr. W. R. M. Kranenburg, 
medical adviser of the Central service of 


inspection, of labour; Prof. J. G. Sleeswijk, — 


professor of industrial health at the Technical 
H. Vossenaar, 
chief medical officer of mines at Heerlen; 
Dr. J. Sanders, of Rotterdam; F. W. Drijver, 


mandatory of the “ Bankassociatie at Rotter- we 


dam”, 
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This division of the exhibition will consist 
of a scientific section and a commercial sec- 
tion. In the commercial section special ac- 
commodation will be provided, as far as pos- 
sible and when space will permit, for those 
who deal in articles of interest to the four 
groups above mentioned. Firms who intend 
to exhibit articles in this special section may 
communicate right now with the First Secre- 
tary, Dr. J. Sanders, Heemraadsingel 240, 
Rotterdam. 


Employers in the shipbuilding industry in 
Great Britain are reported to have offered to 
co-operate with the employees’ union in es- 
tablishing an index in accordance with which 
wages will rise or fall automatically in ac- 
cordance with the ability of the industry to 


pay. 


A magistrate in Ontario recently comment- 
ed on the low wages paid by some farmers to 
their hired men. In the case before him a 
young Englishman who had been in the coun- 
try less than three months had worked for a 
farmer at a wage of $20 a month, but had 

failed to obtain payment in full. The magis- 
trate pointed out that first-rate work could 
not be expected from an employee in return 


‘ for such a wage, and he would listen to no 
; _ complaint regarding the man’s work. 
if 


; The Department of Mines of Canada has 
published the first of a series of twelve pam- 
phlets designed to outline the activities of its 
various branches and the services they per- 
form. These services are described as fol- 
lows: Geological and topographical mapping of 
Canada’s mineralized areas; investigations of 
Canada’s mineral resources, and of economic 
methods of production, marketing, and utiliza- 
tion; research work in ore dressing and metal- 
lurgy, fuels and fuel testing, ceramics, etc.; 
regulation of manufacture, testing, storage and 
importation of explosives; maintenance of a 
national museum of natural history, miner- 
alogy, geology, and ethnology. 


The League of Nations’ Secretariat at 
_ Geneva has issued a series of publications 
describing the various phases of the League’s 
organization and their functions. They are 
intended for general purposes of information 
and are not official documents. One of these 
booklets, entitled “The League of Nations. 
its Constitution and Organization”, records 
the members of the League, the conditions of 
admission and withdrawal, its action and 
finances It briefly outlines the main consti- 
tutional organs of the League, namely, the 
Assembly, the Council, and the Permanent 
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Secretariat, and describes its two essenti l 
branches, the Permanent Court of Interna- - 
tional Justice and the International Labou 
Organization. Another booklet, entitled “ 
Survey ”, gives a résumé of the work of th 
League and what it has accomplished in the 
solution of various problems. The third book- | 
let is entitled “The Permanent Court of In-: 
ternational Justice” and gives a detailed | 
account of this organization, tracing the 
events that led to its formation, describing 
its procedure and personnel, since its first 
meeting in 1922. A fourth publication en- 
titled “Social and Humanitarian Work” out=— 
lines the measures adopted to restrict the drug — 
traffic and the traffic in women and children. 
It deals with the repatriation of war prisoners — 
and outlines relief work carried on among 
Russian and near East refugees. 


The Mining Association of Great Britain, on 
behalf of its constituent associations, recently 
approved an undertaking to restrict the ou 
side recruiting of workers for the industry. 
The agreement provides that no member of | 
the association shall engage any person over 
18 years of age, otherwise than as a student, 
in any of a specified list of occupations unless — 
that person had a least a week’s experience 
in that occupation before April 30, 1926. This — 
restriction does not apply where an employer 
has notified an Employment Exchange of the 
vacancy and has failed to obtain an applicant. — 
When in such a case on outsider is recruited, 
however, the employer is requested to forward 
particulars to the nearest Employment Ex- 
change. These restrictions, which are destined — 
to help the local miner, do not apply to 
disabled ex-service men. 


The number of assisted passages to Canada 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 
connection with agreed schemes under the — 
Empire Settlement Act was 1,898 during July, 
as compared with 1,966 to Australia, and 504 
to New Zealand. The total departures from 
Great Britain this year to the end of July — 
numbered 19,710 to Canada; 18,267 to Aus- 
tralia; and 331 to New Zealand. During the 
entire period from the inception of the scheme _ 
in 1922 to the end of 1926 there were 40,862 
departures from Great Britain to Canada, as 
compared with 111,716 to Australia and 34,404 
to New Zealand. The statistics to date for 
the present year show an increase in the trend 
of immigration to Canada. There have been 
over 1,500 more departures to Canada than 
to Australia from Great Britain during the 
present year, whereas formerly the majority 
of assisted emigrants from the United King- 
dom emigrated to Australia. wa 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation at the end of 

August was reported by the superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


From Nova Scotia it was reported that re-- 


cent storms had damaged the apple crop to a 
considerable extent, it being estimated that in 
the vicinity of a million dollars less would be 
received as a result. In this province the 
grain harvest was proceeding satisfactorily. 
While fish were plentiful, heavy storms were 
temporarily demoralizing this industry. A fair 
amount of construction work was being car- 
tied on, particularly at Halifax where all works 
under way were progressing satisfactorily. 
(Manufacturing was stated to be normal, with 
the iron and steel group at Sydney reported 
as fair. Activity in the coal mining industry 
was fairly good. A shortage of applicants for 
female domestic work was reported, with a fair 
demand for workers in this class. Trade 
throughout Nova Scotia was rather good, while 
transportation activity was fair. 


In New Brunswick damage to crops by 
storms was reported; reports were received of 
a blight on the potato crop, which appeared 
serious in some districts. Logging activities 
had not yet begun, but the prospects were 
promising, and some small orders were being 
received. With the close of the salmon fishing 
season towards the end of August, activities 
in the fishing industry experienced somewhat 
of a lull. Manufacturing appeared to be 
rather brisk, and improvements in some lines 
were reported. Construction was proceeding 
satisfactorily with a fair volume of work under- 
way. ‘Trade appeared to be active, with im- 
provements reported. Transportation was 
normally brisk, although the decline in the 
tourist traffic was affecting it to some extent. 
The demand for women domestic workers con- 
tinued to be rather satisfactory. 

Farm workers were in brisk demand in the 
Province of Quebec. The demand for bush 
workers had started, and the prospects were 
for a very busy season. The principal lines 
of manufacturing were reported as in a very 
healthy condition, especially in Montreal, The 
demands for workers for the building and con- 
struction industries increased generally through- 
out this province during August. ‘Transporta- 
tion was active, while trade, especially retail, 
was reported as good. The demands for female 
domestic workers were numerous, with the 
usual shortage of applicants. . ~ 

The harvest excursions took many farm 
workers away from the Province of Ontario, 


and while harvesting at the end of August 
was nearing completion, there was some de- 
mand for workers to replace those who had 
left, and some local shortages were reported. 
Reports on the building and construction in- 
dustries were not uniform throughout the pro- 
vince. Some centres reported construction as 
slackening off, due to the completion of con- 
tracts, while others reported a considerable 
activity with temporary shortages of some 
classes of skilled workers. Toronto, Hamilton 
and some other centres reported better pros- 
pects this year in the matter of fall and winter 
building. The metal mining industries con- 
tinued steady. While manufacturing did not 
show any noteworthy changes, the tendency 
seemed to be rather in the direction of im- 
provement than toward a slackening off. As 
usual, demands for women domestic workers 
in Ontario were reported as fairly numerous. 
Generally speaking, employment conditions 
throughout this province seemed to be in a 
rather satisfactory state, and compared with 
the year previous an improvement was notice- 
able. 

The arrival of farm help from Eastern Can- 
ada at Winnipeg was the largest single factor 
in the employment situation in Manitoba at 
the end of the month. The demand for harvest 
workers was steadily increasing, but to date 
no shortage of labour had developed. Building 
tradesmen in the City of Winnipeg were busy 
owing to the fair volume of work proceeding, 
while the Brandon office reported having filled 
orders for highway and railway labour. Orders 
for casual labour, especially at Winnipeg, were 
fairly numerous, but they were readily filled. 
The usual seasonal shortage of women domestic 
workers was reported. 

As grain cutting became general in Saskat- 
chewan, local shortages of harvest workers de- 
veloped, but the shortage was not general and 
not acute, and a further arrival of Eastern 
harvesters was looked to as a solution of the 
problem. Demands for railroad construction 
labour to replace workers having left to engage 
in harvesting were fairly heavy. From Mocse 
Jaw a local shortage of carpenters and brick- 
layers was reported, but generally speaking 
there was no shortage of construction workers 
throughout the province. Calls for general 
labour for cdd jobs were not numerous, and 
there were plenty of applicants. The usual 
heavy demands for women domestic ‘workers, 
with the shortage of applicants customary at 
this particular season, were reported. 

While grain cutting in Alberta would not 
become general till early in September, de- 
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mands for farm hands were heavily increasing, 
and some local shortages were reported. Re- 
quests for construction workers were being re- 
ceived in fair volume, and the usual difficulty 
in filling railroad construction orders, due to 
the competition of harvest employment, was 
developing. From Drumheller it was stated 
that certain coal mines were about to re-open, 
but generally this latter industry remained 
slack. Demands for women domestic workers 
were increasing with local shortages reported. 
Employment conditions throughout Alberta 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


1927 


Trade, external, ageregate..... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............... 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 
Customs duty collected........ 
Bank debits to Individual 
POOOUNB. 5 pve nis mkigieees ome 
“Bank clearings...............- 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 
Common stocks 
Boe stocks 


es 


iekibaed ites number..... 
‘Business failures, liabilities... $ 
Employment Index Number, 
Hraplorers pay roll figures.. 
*§Unemployment percentage 


(trade union members)...... 

AmaM ivr ationsashiel aed binieee Li: ws [ackalaccd.cer 
_ Building permits.............. Lee rete tet 

tContracts awarded........... $ 
Mineral Production— 

ME EON, 0 os hoe iat ean cee ee tons 

Steel aired and castings..... tons 

chang OVS Varin tsuitnemseala ho 


eee eee eee es 


Bi ore shipped from Cobalt Ibe. 
Timber scaled in British Gab ft 


Cee eee ee 


Cretan National Baik be 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 
Operating expenses......... 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... 
Chiedian Pacific Railway, 

__ operating expenses, alllines $ 
Steam railways, he | t in 

ton-miles. 4 


eee 


CEES Roe CO eeen nome 
~ Industrial production. . rs 
Manufacturing...... 


«Figures for end of previous months. 
 inthisissue. **Figures for four ns, 
Tonaiea includes, 


‘Bradstreet. 


bank debits. 
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July 


172,155,516 


91,368, 667 
79,395,041 
14,028,030 


2,678,428, 944 
1,544,000,000 

174,406, 053 
1,379,013, 600 
1,016,332, 036 


ees Cy 


tMaclean Building Review. 
August aay 1927, pres ng 


m4 
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seemed very favourable, stimulated chiefly by 
harvesting operations. r 

Judging by the demands for workers, the 
logging industry in British Columbia showed 
a slight improvement. Though the calls fo 
workers for the metal mines were light, t 
industry remained normal. Building and ¢ 
struction were rather active, with some centi 
in the Coast Province reporting all tradesm 
as busy. Toward the close of the month ord 
for railroad construction labour seemed to 
on the increase. Manufacturing was rather 


1926 


June August July 


181,332,805 


89,669,575 
90,621,419 
13,722,633 


2,446,244, 992 
1,403,506, 917 
167,047,033 
1,383,116, 753 
945,274,265 


200,204, 844 


88,610,048 
110,325, 650 
12,750,236 


2,424,355, 669 
1,444,014, 544 
171,515, 803 
1,329,909, 816 
941,501,878 


208,229, 997 


101,929,386 
105,678,453 
15,632,219 


2,879, 703,851 
1, 655,000,000 

177,611,562 
1,380,325,581 
1,027,186,517 


175-2 


140 

1, 715, 844 
104-2 
*2:3 
13,946 


11,874,552 
31,696,000 


18/399, 858 
52/631, 900 


69,437 

59,940 

4,418 
1,443,085]... 2. see. oa. cin 
1,017,280 1,490,496 


261,159,106] 201,172,456 


235,298 


16,594,147) 
16,356,535) - 


16,630,173] © 16,598,421 
12,324,798) 12,677,285 
2 047,223, 917| 2,212,815, 616 

545 163,037| 


12,782 


134-4 
139-9 


Peete e enews 


18,554,823 
15,270,904 
13,006,451 
2,156, 781,126 
170,590 


16,470 


150-8 
161-8 


17, 235, 261 


§For group es see articles 
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quiet.. The number of harvest workers de- 
spatched to the Prairie Provinces had sub- 
stantially improved the British Columbia em- 
ployment situation, with the result that there 
was very little unemployment in evidence. 


Employment at the begin- 
EMPLOYERS’ ning of August showed a 
REPORTS further moderate increase, ac- 
cording to reports compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
6,211 firms. These firms employed 903,060 
persons, as compared with 898,766 on July 1. 
This advance involved a rather smaller num- 
ber of workers than that registered on August 
1, 1926, but the index number, at 109.2 on 
the date under review, was higher than in any 
other month since the record was instituted 
am 1920; on July 1, 1927, it stood at 108.4, 
‘and on August 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 104.2 96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 
and 88.9, respectively. 
_ Somewhat greater activity was shown in all 
‘provinces except Quebec, where the situation 
‘was practically unchanged. In the Maritime 
Provinces, the increase was not as pronounced 
as that indicated on August 1, 1926, when the 
index was much lower. Manufacturing was 
decidely slacker, chiefly owing to the com- 
‘pletion of the season’s work in fish-canning, 
‘and logging was also seasonally quiet, but 
the trend of employment was upward in con- 
truction, mining and transportation. In 
‘Quebec, little general change was shown, 
‘manufacturing construction, ‘services and 
trade reporting increases, while logging and 
transportation were slacker. In Ontario, 
‘there were gains in transportation, construc- 
tion and trade, but the fluctuations were gen- 
erally small. In the Prairie Provinces, the 
most pronounced improvement was in con- 
‘struction, but manufacturing, trade and min- 
‘ing were also more active; on the other hand, 
transportation recorded large reductions. In 
British Columbia, continued gains were regis- 
tered, mainly in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, construction and services. 
_ Employment in Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor, including the other Border Cities, 
and Winnipeg advanced, while the tendency 
‘was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. Montreal showed the first decline 
in employment so far recorded in 1927; con- 
struction and trade registered decided im- 
provement, but manufacturing and  trans- 
portation released workers. In Quebec, fur- 
ther but smaller gains were noted, principally 
in manufacturing and transportation. In 
Toronto, manufacturing, especially of electri- 
eal goods, showed seasonal dullness, while 
transportation and construction recorded 
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heightened activity. In, Ottawa, the largest 
gains were in lumber mills, although con- 
struction was also busier. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing registered decided improve- 
ment, and construction also afforded more 
employment. In Windsor and the Other Bor- 
der Cities, partial recovery from the losses 
noted in the preceding month was made, 
automobile works and construction registering 
larger working forces. In Winnipeg, there 
Were general increases in manufactures, con- 
struction and trade. In Vancouver, manu- 
facturing and transportation reported cur- 
tailment of operations, while construction: 
was more active. 


Further moderate gains were made in 
manufactures, chiefly in fruit and vegetable 
canning, lumber, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor, pulp and paper, building material and 
electric current plants, while fish-preserving, 
electrical appliance, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal factories recorded reductions. 
Logging continued to show seasonal dullness, 
and transportation was also slacker. On the 
other hand, mining, communications, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade 
reported continued advances. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August. 


Unemployment among local 


TRADE trade unions at the close of 
UNION July was in practically the 
REpPoRTS same volume as in the pre- 


vious month, according to the 
returns tabulated from 1,569 labour organiza- 
tions with 167,648 members, 5,466 of whom, 
or @ percentage of 3.3, were without work at 
the end of July, as compared with 3.2 per cent 
in June. The situation was slightly less fav- 
ourable than in July last year, when 2.3 
per cent of the members were idle. Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta unions 
reported slightly improved conditions as cam- 
pared with June and Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia small declines in em- 
ployment. In New Brunswick there was no 
change in the percentage of idle members. 
When making a comparison with the returns 
for July last year, the trend of employment 
in Nova Scotia and Alberta was upward dur- 
ing the period under review. British Colum- 
bia reported the same percentage of unem- 
ployment, and in the remaining provinces 
there were moderate contractions. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
more detail a summary of unemployment as 
reported by local trade unions at the close of 
July. a, 
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During the month of July, 


EMPLOYMENT 1927, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. made 30,854 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 29,521 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 21,403, of which 
17,554 were of men and 3,849 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 8,118. 
The offices of the Employment Service were 
notified of 31,955 vacancies, of which 23,398 
were for men and 8,557 for women. Applica- 
tions for work were registered from 28,668 men 
and 10,016 women, a total of 38,684. A slight 
decrease is shown in the volume of business 
transacted when the above figures are com- 
pared with those of the preceding month and 
also with the records of July a year ago, 
the reports for June, 1927, showing 33,540 
vacancies offered, 42,462 applications made and 
31,266 placements effected, while in July 1926 
there were reported 37,851 opportunities for 
employment, 42,763 applications for work and 
33,970 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of July, 1927, may 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


Propuction recent movement of trade and 
In CERTAIN industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 934. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that, compared with the 
high level attained during preceding months, 
the volume of Canadian business showed mod- 
erate recession in July. Most of the import- 
ant statistical series indicating the trend of 
industrial activity were lower in July, even 
after correction was made for seasonal tenden- 
cies. The index’ of the physical volume of 
business maintained in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics was 139.3 in July compared with 
150.8 in the preceding month. Greater acti- 
vity was shown in the mining industry while 
the placing of a large contract gave the build- 
ing industry an appearance of a large volume. 
Merchandise imports showed an increase after 
adjustment for the change in the price level. 
Employment in wholesale and retail trade in- 
dicated a good distribution of commodities, al- 
though car loadings showed recession. The 
chief declines were shown in manufacturing, in 
forestry and in bank debits placed on a physi- 
eal volume basis by the elimination of the 
price factor. 

A weighted index of the physical volume of 
sixteen commodities, intended to indicate the 
trend of activity in the manufacturing plants 
of the Dominion was 1416 in July, according 


to a preliminary estimate, compared with 


159.4 in the preceding month. The index in 
July was lower than in any other month of 
the present year, being slightly below the 
level of January and February and 13 per ce 
less than the average from March to June. 
adjustment is made for seasonal variation 
the preparation of the index, the decline 
July was irrespective of the usual summe 
dullness. The imports of crude rubber showed 
an important increase, amounting to 4,710,000) 
pounds, compared with 3,478,000 pounds in the: 
same month last year. Slight increases were 
also shown in the inspected slaughtering of! 
cattle, while the imports of wool were slightly 
in excess of the preceding month, but this: 
factor is at a comparatively low level. Tt 
decline in the output of automobiles was d 
to special conditions in the industry, but the} 
decline in the primary iron and steel industry’ 
was unmistakable. The decline in newspri 
production was also pronounced and the i 
ports of raw cotton declined, though in goo 
volume. The production of pig iron during 


output was 17 per cent less than the 69,437 
tons made in the previous month, and 14 per 
cent under the 67,232 tons reported for July a 
year ago. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during June increased 11 per cent from the 
production for the preceding month, but it was 
44 per cent greater than the average for June 
in the past five years. The figures were 1,443,> 
085 tons in June as against 1,305,359 tons in 
May and an average of 1,002,195 tons during 
the five preceding years. 

Of the coal-producing provinces Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia showed 
increases in production as compared with the 
preceding month and as compared with the 
average for the same month in the five pre- 
ceding years. ; 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during June numbered 25,717, of whom 19,739 
worked underground and 5,978 on surface, as 
compared with a total of 25,549 in May, 
whom 19.579 worked underground and 5,970 on 
surface. Production per man was 56.1 tons ir 
June as against 51.0 tons in May. During 
June the production per man per day was 2.4 
tons, which was the same as in May. The 
tonnage lost was largely due to “lack of 
orders.” 


O 
a 


According to a report pre 


BuILpINnG pared by the Dominion 
PerMirs AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
Con TRACTS value of the building permits 
AWARDED issued by. the municipal Bu: 


. 


thorities in sixty-three cities 
in Canada during the month of July, 1927, 


4 
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amounted to $16,511,011, as compared with foods were valued at $140,742 767; wood, 
$18,399,858 in the preceding month, and wood products and paper, $92,171 586, and 
$18,683,415 in July, 1926. animals and animal products, $44,132,669. 

_ The McLean Building Review estimates 


the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in August, 1927, at $29,- 
881,000. Of this amount $10,220,800 was for 
residential buildings; $9,530,400 for business 
buildings; $7,542,200 for engineering construc- 
tion, and $2,587,600 for industrial construc- 
tion. The apportionment of contracts award- 


ed by provinces during August, 1927, was: 
Ontario, $11,944,500: Quebec, $9.67 7,900 ; 
British Columbia, $3,730,100: Prairie Pro- 


vinces $3,690,100, and the Maritime Provinces, 
$838,400. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during August, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $34,990,000, $10,888,500 
of this amount being for residential buildings; 


$8,657,700 for business buildings; $8,550,100 
for industrial buildings, and $6,893,700 for 
‘engineering construction (including bridges, 


dams and wharves, sewers, watermains, roads 
streets and general engineering). 

The total value of construction contracts 
awarded in the Dominion during the January- 
August period, 1927, was $272,086,000, and 
was classified as business buildings, $93,923,- 
600; residential construction, $81,027,700; 
public works and utilities, $66,847,000, and 
industrial work, $30,287,700. The distribution 
by provinces during the same period was: 
Ontario, $120,650,400; Quebec, $87,016,300; the 
Prairie Provinces, $37,187,600; British Colum- 
bia $20,545,900 and the Maritime Provinces, 
$6,635,800. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National 
Revenue shows that in July, 
1927, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $91,368,667, as compared 
with $101,029,386 in June, and $88,604,911 in 
July, 1926. - The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $79,395,041 in July, 1927, 
as compared with $105,678,453 in June, 1927, 
and $110,325,650 in July, 1926. 

The chief imports in July, 1927, were: iron 
and its products, $21,419,165; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $14,425,276, and non- 
metallic minerals and products, $13,222,424. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of wood, wood products and 
paper, $24,865,331; agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly "foods, $16,329,564, and ani- 
mals and animal products, $14,286,015. 


In the four months ending July, exports of 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 


EX¢eRNAL 
TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in August, 1927, was greater than during July, 
1927, but less than during August, 1926. There 
were in existence during the imonths thirteen 
disputes, involving 4,894 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 13,339 working days, 
as compared with thirteen disputes in July, 
involving 1,923 workpeople, and resulting in 
a time loss of 8,803 working days. In August, 
1926, there were on record fourteen strikes, 
involving 4,326 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 34,800 working days. Two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
August terminated during the month and the 
three strikes and lockouts reported as com- 
mencing during the month also terminated 
during August. At the end of August, there- 
fore, there were on record eight strikes and 
lockouts, affecting 282 workpeople, not includ- 
ing those strikes and lockouts in which em- 
ployment conditions were reported to be no 
longer affected but which had not been for- 
mally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities, was $10.93 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $10.92 for July; 
$11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 
1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 for 
August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.42 for August, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 for 
August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
Seasonal increases occurred in the prices of 
eggs, butter and cheese. The prices of rolled 
oats, veal and tea were also higher, while de- 
clines occurred in the prices of beef, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, bacon, rice, beans, prunes, 
sugar and potatoes. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.11 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $21.10 for July; 
$21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 for August, 
1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 for 
August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 
for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 1920; | 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 for 
August, 1918; and $1441 for August, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly higher at 152.3 for August, as 
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compared with 152.0 for July; 154.0 for Metallic Minerals and their Products grou ) 
August, 1926; 158.9 for August, 1925; 156.8 also declined, due to lower prices for brick. . 
for August, 1924; 153.5 for August, 1923; The groups which advanced were: the 
151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for Augst, 1921; mals and their Products group, because 
250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 advances in the prices of eggs, butter, cheese: 
(the peak); and 202.8 for August, 1918. In and hogs, which more than offset declines in 
the classification according to chief compon- the prices of cattle, hides and fresh meats; | 
ent materials five of the eight main groups the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products) 


: : _ group, because of higher prices for raw cot-+ 
advanced, while three declined. The Vege ton; cotton» products, .flaxajube, end: becca 


tables and their Products group was substan- the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
tially lower, advances in the prices of corn, due chiefly to advances in the prices of some 
oats, flax, shorts, tea and rubber being more ines of lumber; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
than offset by lower prices for wheat, barley, group, due to higher prices for copper, leat 
rye, flour, potatoes and sugar. The Iron and and brass, which more than offset declines in | 
Its Products group was lower, due mainly to the prices of silver and antimony; and the | 
a decline in the price of pig iron. The Non- Chemicals and Allied Products group. j 


— 


Over-Production in the Coal Industry in Europe b | 


i The prevailing situation in the British coal- export markets is growing. And as in many 

fields has been painted in dark colours by cases this competition can only exist with the 
several labour members in the British House help of dumping prices, the desire is growing 

of Commons, who severely criticised the Gov- everywhere that the home markets should be 
ernment for its inaction. The Secretary of shut off from the export markets and-that the 
4 the Mines Department in his reply to the former should be utilised, by a maintenance of 
E debate stated that the main cause of the prices, to compensate for the lack of profits 
a 


eis 


- trouble was over-production of coal through- in the latter. The efforts of the Ruhr coal 
out the world. As a result of the British industry to secure preferential tariffs for the 
strike, he said, seven months’ supplies of North Sea districts, in which English coal 
British coal were excluded from the markets predominates, is an example of this tendency. 
of the world, with the consequence that people Another is the new French Decree prescribing — 
adopted substitutes and other countries got a system of State licences for imported coal.” 
an opportunity to increase their production. 
In spite of all that, there had been a wonder- Mr. W. T. Layton, editor of the Economist, — 
- ful recovery of British export trade, as owing in a recent article in the Manchester Guardia 
to the lower cost of production, British pits commented on the statement that owing 
had been better able to enter into competi- industrial disputes 300 million working days 
tion abroad. had been lost in Great Britain during the 
The Manchester Guardian Commercial of years 1910-1925. “The total of the sixteen 
_ July 17 observes that this all-round over-pro- years,” he wrote, “is of course colossal, but 
duction and war of price-cutting cannot be if we would keep a sense of proportion it is 
contemplated with any satisfaction; that it well to remember that it is only about one | 
points logically to some form of international day per year per worker, whereas the time 
agreement, and to a realization that energies lost per head through sickness and disable-_ 
should be bent on making a more efficient ment is five or six days per head, while idle-' 
industry, even if on a contracted scale; and ness due to unemployment amounts to a ati 
that wasteful international competition, causing larger figure.” [ 
fiscal retaliations, is not good business. 
~ The Berliner Tageblatt of June 11 discussed On July 1 the British Columbia Electric’ 
_ the international coal situation as follows: Railway Company gave effect to two “plan 
_ “The reappearance of the British coal crisis for the benefit of employees of five yeaa 4 
is a sign that the world coal crisis still pre- standing. Under the first plan the company 
vails and is beginning once more to become agrees to advance loans for home building at 
acute now that the beneficial effects of Great low rates of interest, repayment to be a | 
Britain’s six months’ deficiency are at an end. monthly or semi-monthly. The second he 
The world’s over-production of coal is increas- provides for death benefits covering Sach 
ing. And the struggle of the different coun- ployee to the extent of $1,000 payable to the 
tries to maintain or to extend their share in beneficiary if the employee dies while still in 
the total production is being increasingly felt the company’s servi Nea “d 
from month to month. Competiti h A ehehe WetPSLe eae ene 
trot ; petition on the women will benefit by these arrangements. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1927 


[use the month of August three ap- 
plications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the terms of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, were received in the 
Department of. Labour as follows:— 


(1) From certain employees of the Cor- 
poration of the City of Vancouver, being fire 
fighters, members of City Fire Fighters’ Union 
No. 18, International Association of Fire 
Fighters. Approximately 200 employees were 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which grew out of the employees’ request for 
increased wages. The industry in question 
not being one to which the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act primarily applies, a 
Board could be established only upon the 
consent of the employer as well as the em- 
ployees. At the close of the month the De- 
partment had not been as yet informed if 
joint consent was forthcoming in this case. 
_ (2) From certain employees of the Do- 
Minion Power and Transmission Company, 
Limited, being linemen, high tension trouble 
‘men, groundmen, shopmen, armature winders, 
machinists, wiremen and helpers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 


Hamilton branch. The dispute related to 
wages aid working conditions, 60 employees 
being directly affected and 300 indirectly. A 
Board was established, Messrs. Colin G. Snider, 
K.C., and John L. Counsell, K:C., of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., being appointed Board members 
on the recommendation of the employing com- 
pany and employees, respectively. The Board 
had not been completed at the close of the 
month. 


(3) From the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of Divisions Nos. 101, 
109 and 134, Aimalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The application in this instance 
was made jointly by the employer and em- 
ployees. The dispute related to wages and 
working conditions, and the number of em- 
ployees directly affected was given as 1,700. 
A ‘Board was established, Messrs. A. G. Me- 
Candless and Percy R. Bengough, of Van- 
couver, B.C., being appointed Board mem- 
bers on the recommendation of the employ- 
ing company and employees, respectively. 
The chairman had not been appointed at the 
end of the month. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


(THE tables presented below summarize the 
: proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1927, and from March 
22, 1907, to March 31, 1927. 


J. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
_ TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1926, TO MARCH 31, 1927. 


Number Number 
k - of applic- re aed of strikes 
. é ations jof Boards not 
Industries affected for estab- | averted 
Boards lishe or 
received ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and 
communication and 
we other public utilities— 
| ig Mines—Coal..........). 1 0 0 
_ (2) Transportation and 
+ communication— 
(a) Steam railways. 5 5 0 
(b) Street and elec- 
. tric railways... 2 2 0 
, (c) Express......... 1 1 0 
: (d) Shipping........ 2 2 0 
¥) (e) Telegraphs...... 2 0 0 
(f) Telephones ...... 1 0 0 


© “ly within the direct 
b _ scope of the Act...... 5 1 0 


II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 
1927. 


Number | Number 
2 Da 
Industries affected te Lanes betes? 
Boards | averted 
received | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transpor- 
tation and communication, other 
nN aublis utilities and war work— 
1) Mines— 
(aC onda creiver ctxceteiiataptiscsiss 72 10 
(DD) Mifetaly vt Fee. ektesittens so 20 5 
(c) Asbest0s........02ecreeaees 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
(a) Steam railways.......... Ph 198 7 
(b) Street and electric rail- 
WES. o acisaa tll »<ierelee'--- 108 7 
(oe), Wepress’. cea ottusscn ters 12 1 
(AMSDIppine eer cae stameeenne te 34 0 
(e) Telegraphs..........++-+05 23 1 
yn (£) ee BIW Caton Meco 8 0 
(8) Maiscellaneous— 
fe Light and power........... 24 
) IG VAtOTs « 15): - oo euneiey «oy 1 Q 
(A) War'workiis.. DIES. sree. ante 30 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 4 
the direct scope of the Act....... 130 
LOLA shee cqeeilevesiene ns: 661 37 
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On March 31, 1927, results were still pend- 
ing in connection with four applications con- 
cerning disputes between (1) the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and certain of 
their employees, being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; (2) the Inverness 
Railway and Coal Company and certain of 
its miners; (3) the Canadian National Rail- 


ways and certain of its employees, beingg 
clerks, freight handlers, warehousemen, pai 
senger station employees, stores employees,3 
stationary engineers, stationary firemen, cla a 
fied and unclassified labourers in and aro 
shops and warehouses, etc., as represented b; 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees; (4) the British Columbia Telephones 
Company and certain of its employees, bei 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


members of Locals 230 and 310, ot 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence during August was thirteen, the 
same number as in the preceding month. The 
time loss for the month was less than during 
August, 1926, being 13,339 working days, as 
compared with 34,800 working days during the 
same month last year. 


Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of empuoyees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Aug. 1027. cicras< deel 13 4,894 13,339 
Duly AIGST  caae.cte oes a 13 1,923 8,803 
~ Atig 7 192622. a. «... 0% 14 4,326 34,800 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
mencement and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Ten disputes, involving 299 workpeople, were 
carried over from July, and three disputes 
commenced during August. Two of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to August ter- 
minated during the month, and the three 
strikes and lockouts commencing during 
August, also terminated during the month. At 
the end of August, therefore, there were on re- 
cord eight strikes and ‘lockouts, as follows; 
bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; ladies’ clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q.; electrotypers, To- 
ronto, Ont.; blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; 


stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.; lathers, Mont- 
real, P.Q.; and electrical workers, Vancou- 


ver, B.C. | 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph,i 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared them terminated. 
Information is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely, cigarmakers at Montreal, 
March 24, 1925; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., July 28, 1926; fur 
workers at Winnipeg, Man., September 25 
1926; and plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April ! 
1927. The dispute involving moulders at Gall, 
Ont., which had been in existence since August 
2, 1922, was called off by the union on August 
18, 1927, no settlement having been reached 

Information regarding a cessation of work 
at Reserve, N.S., from July 25 to July 2 
was received in the Department too late te 


Gazerte. This dispute involved approximately 
1,200 men for three days, when coal miner 
employed in three collieries were on strike a 
a result of the suspension of two of thei 
number who objected to a change in then 
working positions. The employer refused | 
reinstate the men in question and by July & 
the strikers had all returned to work. 

A dispute of coal miners at Aberdeen, N.S 
commencing about August 30, 1927, has bee 
reported to the Department, but no particu 
lars have as yet been received. 

Of the disputes which commenced durin 
the month one was against the discharge c¢ 
employees, one for increase in wages, and on 
was a protest against the impending exect 
tion of two workmen in Massachusetts, U.S.A 
Of the five strikes which terminated durin 
the month two were in favour of the e 
ployers, two were partially successful 
one is recorded as indefinite. 
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The following paragraphs give particulars 


in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Lavras’ Cuorainc Factory 


Workers, 


Toronto, ONT—In connection with this dis- 
pute, an alleged lockout from June 30, 1926, 
it has been reported that the pickets have been 
withdrawn from the establishment concerned, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING AUGUST, 1927 


j Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 
ployees | working 
involved days 
(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring 
prior to August, 1927. 
MANUFAcCTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 54 1,404 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers; Loronto, Ont. ....205.0-. 4 104 
Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 3 78 
Men’s clothing factory work- Y 
ers, Montreal, Que.......... 42 1,092 
Printing & Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. . 3 78 
Iron, Steel and Products— 
Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 
Sys ce ae See eee tee 4 104 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 80 2,080 
_ CoNnstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Lathers, Montreal, P.Q..... 50 1,300 
A Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 14 84 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, 
ISAC 8 Aen cae oe 45 1,170 
_ (b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing 
during August, 1927. 
Minine, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 
_ AND QUARRYING— . 
Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. 250 250 
Coal miners, Glace Bay Dis- 
J EICUSEN. Stier, 0d cdudcrecetrae : 3,845 3,845 
= 
CoNSsTRUCTION— 
Mi Buildings and Structures— ad 


| Plumbers, Toronto, Ont...... 
: : 

on the strike benefit list of the union. 
‘. 46790—24 


“ 


Remarks 


Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 
ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 
Commenced August 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Lapsed August, 1927, in 

favour of employers. 


Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piece- 
rate system and to maintain union conditions. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced December 20, 1926, against discharge 
of employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Terminated August 6, 1927. Partially successful. 


Commenced July 14, 1927, for increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 16, 1927, against discharge of 
employees. Terminated August 17, 1927, in 
favour of employers. 


Commenced Aug. 22, 1927; protest against execu- 
tion of two workmen in U.S.A. Terminated 
August 23, 1927. Indefinite. 


1,750 |Commenced Aug. 24, 1927, for increase in wages. 


Terminated Aug. 27, 1927, Partially successful. 


*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced but there are still a number of employees out and 
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but that the union has not called off the dis- 
pute pending the result of legal proceedings 
instituted by the union against the employer 
for breach of contract in violating the agree- 
ment, and some workers remain on the strike 
benefit list. 


Cap Makers, Toronto, Ont—In this dis- 
pute, beginning in August, 1926, the union 
demanded an agreement providing for the em- 
ployment of union members only. The dis- 
pute appears to have lapsed during August, 
1927, the employer having replaced the strikers 
some time ago and the strikers on the benefit 
list of the union shaving gradually secured 
work elsewhere. 


ELEcTRoryYPERS, Toronto, ONt.—Some of the 
employees involved in this dispute, which com- 
menced on December 20, 1926, had secured 
work elsewhere temporarily, but in August 
they were again on the strike benefit list of 
the union. 


Painters, Toronto, ONT.—As reported in the 
August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, agree- 
ments were signed by the union and cer- 
tain of the employers involved, providing for 
an increase in wages from 75 cents per hour to 
85 cents, the union having demanded 90 cents 
per hour before the strike. On August 6 the 
union called off the strike. It has been re- 
ported that a large number of painters 
have been working for 75 cents per hour 
and some of the employers who had signed 
the agreement had notified the union that 
they were cancelling it. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


ap HE latest available information as 1o 
 _ Strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month to 


month, bringing down to date that given in 


the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 


to the review of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada during 1926. The latter review included | 
a table summarizing principal statistics as to 
_ strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the several 


countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 


only once each year, the figures being issued 
In some cases after an interval of as much ag 


two years, so that for such countries the latest 


figures are not for relatively recent dates, 


Coat Miners, Sprincuitt, N.S—A cess 
tion of work occurred at Springhill, N.S., in 
volving 250 men, who stopped work in sym 
pathy with two miners suspended for loadin 
dirty coal. A committee of the employee 
negotiated with the management and the men 
returned to work with the understanding that 
the case would be investigated. Some ve 


afterwards the two employees suspended wer 
permitted to return to work, having give 
assurance that they would in future send up 
clean coal only. 


Coan Mrners, Guace Bay District, NS. 
Coal miners in a number of mines in this dis-_ 
trict ceased work on August 22 for one day 
as a protest against the impending executior 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, two workmen in the 
State of Massachusetts who were convicted 
of murder several years ago. It was stated 
that the stoppage occurred without union 
sanction. Representations in favour of a new 
trial had been made by various organizations 
and persons throughout the world, including a 
numbér of labour organizations and in severa 
localities throughout the world workmen 
ceased work for one day in protest against 
the execution. 


PLUMBERS, Toronto, ONT.—Union plumbe 
at Toronto employed by about three hundred 
firms ceased work on August 24, 1927, a de 
mand for an increase in wages from $1 pe 
hour to $1.15 having been refused in negotia- 
tions for a new agreement. On August 
an agreement was reached providing for the 
maintenance of the $1 rate until May 1, 1928, 
and an increase on that date to $1.124 per hour 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


progress at the beginning of the month, sc 
that there were 35 disputes involving about 
25,000 workpeople in progress during th 
month. The time lost for all disputes wa 
approximately 104,000 working days. 

Of the 22 disputes beginning in the month 
7 were against reductions in wages, 6 arose 
on other wages questions, 5 on questions re 
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“specting the employment of particular classes 


Or persons and 4 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were reached in the case of 22 dis- 


~ putes, 4 in favour of workpeople, 6 in favour 


of employers and 12 ended in compromises. 

The strike of 2,000 coal miners which be- 
gan in May, when the miners refused to work 
one shift on Saturday rather than 2 shifts on 
alternate Saturdays, and which dispute in- 


volved stoppages of work on Saturdays only, 


had not been settled at the end of July. 
A strike of rivetters etc., employed in ship- 


yards on the Clyde took place in June for an 


increase in piece rates. Work was resumed 
after three days but a claim was made for 


- an increase of 25 per cent in piece-work rates. 
_ The employers refused the advance and about 


3,000 rivetters again went out on strike on 


July 26 to enforce the demand. On August 


38, work was resumed by instruction of the 
trade union in order that negotiations might 


- be re-opened. 


A general lockout involving 5,000 slipper 
operatives at Rossendale followed repeated 


threats of strikes for increases in wages at 


“ 


a id 


various firms and one actual strike for rein- 
statement of suspended employee. The lock- 
out began July 20, and no settlement had 


‘been reached at the end of July. 


New Zealand . 


During the first six months of 1927, there 
were 21 industrial disturbances involving 23 
firms and 2,134 workers. The approximate 
loss in wages was £6,169. 


United States 


preliminary 
United 


During June, according _to 
figures, 67 disputes began in the 


4 States, of which 52 involved 13,917 employees, 


- dispute, . 310. 


making the average number of employees per 
For May, revised figures are 
114 disputes beginning during the month, of 
which 93 involved 20,621 employees. Of the 
67 disputes beginning in June, 17 were in 
building trades, 11 in the textile industry, 9 


in the clothing industry and the others in 


various other. industries. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—During 
the first week of August, the Governor of 
Ohio attempted to reconvene the Central 
Competitive. Field joint conference, but was 


unsuccessful. The union expressed their will- 


ingness to attend, but the operators refused. 


Later in the mous several disturbances and 
riots occurred in Eastern Ohio, following at- 


tempts to open non-union mines. Several ar- 
rests were made, and a court order was 


granted restraining union officers and mem- 
bers from interfering with the operation of 


the mines. In Central Pennsylvania a num- 
ber of leading operators opened their mines 
on @ non-union basis. In Indiana several 
small mines opened on union terms while 
other operators in this state and in Illinois, 
on the ground of continued poor market con- 
ditions, maintained their attitude that the 
reduced wage was necessary to meet com- 
petition. There was no change in the situa- 
tion in the Southwest field. ‘ 


Building Trades’ Disputes—During June, 


there were several important disputes in 
the building trades. A strike of brick- 
layers in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, took 


place for an increase in wages from $1.62 to 
$1.70 an hour with a 5-day instead of a 54- 
day week. A compromise was reached by 
which the increase in wages was granted with 
a continuance of the 54-day week. In Provi- 
dence and vicinity, Rhode Island, 1,200 car- 
penters went on strike for an increase in 
wages from $1.10 to $1.25 per hour. During 
July a settlement was reached in Providence 
only, an increase to $1.714 being granted by 
employers. About 2,000 labourers and hod 
carriers also went out on strike at the same 
time as the bricklayers for an increase from 
65 to 75 cents per hour, but no settlement of 
this dispute had been made at the end of 
June. 


Belgium 


During June, 12 strikes and 2 lockouts be- 
gan, and 19 strikes which began before June 
were still in progress at the beginning of 
the month, making a total of 33 disputes in 
progress during the month. The number of 
workpeople involved was 13,290 and the time 
loss 261,395 working days. Of the 14 disputes 
beginning in the month, 7 were over wages 
questions and the others over various other 


questions. Settlements were reached in the 


cases of 18 disputes, 5 in favour of work- 
people, 10 in favour of employers and 3 ended 
in compromises. 


Czecho-Slovakia ‘ 


The following table gives revised figures 
as to strikes and lockouts for the years 1921 
to. 1924 and preliminary figures for 1925 and 
1926: 


Work- 
people 
Number of} directly Time loss 
Year Disputes and in working | 
indirectly days 
affected 
ba aay sites Fy 453 222,718 2,251,732 
288 831,229 3,975,098 
248 209,179 4,713,790 
$34 98,11 1,361,775 
204 166,727 
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Finland 
During June, 25 disputes were in progress, 
involving 103 workpeople and causing a time 
loss of 13,189 working days. 
During July, 24 disputes were in progress in- 
volving 114 workpeople and causing a time loss 
of 12,328 working days. 


Germany 


The number of strikes and lockouts ending 
in the year 1926 was 365 affecting 2,872 estab- 
lishments. The number of workpeople in- 
volved was 91,205 directly and 5,304 indirectly 
and the time loss 1.404,875 working days. Dis- 
putes are classified by causes as follows: 315 
over wages questions, 26 over questions as to 
hours of work and 117 for other causes. Where 
two or more causes may be assigned to any 
one dispute, the dispute is classified under 
each heading. The Tesults of the disputes were 
as follows: in the case of 81 disputes in- 
yolving 6,529 workpeople, the workpeople were 
successful; in the case of 158 disputes in- 
volving 71,362, the workpeople were partially 
successful; in the case of 126 disputes involv- 
ing 13,314, the workpeople were unsuccessful. 


TRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE UNIONS ACT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


‘THE provisions of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions bill as introduced in the 
British House of Commons on April 4, were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, Miay, 1927 
(page 523). Many important changes were 
made in the bill during its passage through 
Parliament, and the Act received the Royal 
‘Assent on July 29. The following summary of 
the Act, as finally passed, is taken from the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for August, 1927. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Section 1 declares a strike illegal if it 
(i) has any object other than or in ad- 
dition to the furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute within the trade or industry in which 
the strikers are engaged; and 


(ii) is a strike designed or calculated 


to coerce the Government either directly 
or by inflicting hardship upon the com- 
munity. : 


An illegal lockout is defined in exactly simi- 
lar terms; and it is declared illegal to com- 
mence, or continue, or to apply any sums in 


_ furtherance or in support of, any such illegal 


strike or lockout. 


Netherlands : 


In the year 1926, 212 disputes began in- 
volving 9,100 workpeople and 594 establish-_ 
ments. The number of working days lost in 
all disputes in progress during the year wa 
281,300. ; : 

During May, 1927, 26 disputes began involv- 
ing 598 workpeople. ‘ 

During June, 1927, 9 disputes began involy- 
ing 637 workpeople. 


Poland 


In the year 1926, there were 583 strikes 
affecting 2,681 establishments and 143,581 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 1,382, 
133 working days. Classified by causes, 4 
strikes involving 108,820 strikers arose out 
questions of wages, 36 strikes involving 14,142 
concerning hours and conditions of work, 
8 involving 1,483, concerning recognition 
of unions, 44 involving 8,759 against dis- 
charge of employees, 5 involving 10 
were political or sympathetic strikes and 
2 involving 33 strikers were owing to other 
causes. The results were as follows: 395 
strikes involving 83,998 strikers ended in com 
plete or partial success to the strikers, 175 
strikes involving 48,175 were unsuccessful and 
in the cases of 13.strikes involving 11,408 
strikers, the results were unknown. 


A trade dispute is not to be deemed to be 
within a trade or industry unless it is a dispute 
between employers and workmen, or between 
workmen and workmen, in that trade or in: 
dustry which is connected with the employ- 
ment or non-employment, or the terms of the 
employment, or with the conditions of labour. 
of persons in that trade or industry. Without 
prejudice to the generality of the expression 
“trade or industry,” workmen are to be deemed 
to be within the same trade or industry if their 
wages or conditions of employment are de- 
termined in accordance with the conclusions of 
the same Joint Industrial Council, Conciliation 
Board, or other similar body, or in accordance 
with agreements made with the same employer 
or group of employers. a 

Penalties are provided against: any person 
who declares or instigates an illegal strike or 
lockout, or incites others to take part in or 
otherwise acts in furtherance of such a strike 
or lockout; but it is provided that no per. 
son shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence under this section or at common law 
by reason only of his having ceased work or 
refused to continue to work or to accept em- 
ployment. The provisions of the Trade Dis- 


a 
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putes Act, 1906, and of the second proviso to 
Section 2 (i) of the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920, are not to apply to any act done in con- 
templation or furtherance of an illegal strike or 
lockout; but no person is to be deemed to 
have committed an offence under any regula- 
tions made under the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920, by reason only of his having ceased work 
or having refused to continue to work or to ac- 
cept employment. 

Section 2 provides that no person refusing to 
‘take part, or to continue to take part, in an 
illegal strike or lockout shall be subject to 
expulsion from any trade union or society, or 
to any fine or penalty, or to deprivation of 
any right or benefit to which he or his legal 
personal representatives would otherwise be 
entitled, or liable to be placed in any respect 
either directly or indirectly under any dis- 
ability or at any disadvantage as compared 
with other members of the union or society. 
‘This section is made retrospective as respects 
any strike or lockout since the lst May, 1926, 
which is declared illegal by the Act. 


3 Picketing 

_ Section 3 declares it to be unlawful for 
“one or more persons (whether acting on their 
own behalf or on behalf of a trade union or of 
‘an individual employer or firm, and notwith- 
tanding that they may be acting in contem- 
lation or furtherance of a trade dispute) to 
attend at or near a house or place where a per- 
son resides or works or carries on business or 
“happens to be, for the purpose of obtaining or 
ommunicating information or of persuading 
r inducing any person to work or to abstain 
rom working, if they so attend in such num- 
ers or otherwise in such manner as to be cal- 
ulated to intimidate any person in that house 
r place, or to obstruct the approach thereto or 
gress therefrom or to lead to a breach of the 
eace. “To intimidate” is defined as meaning 
‘to cause in the mind of a person a reasonable 
apprehension of injury to him or to any mem- 
er of his family or to any of his dependants 
‘or of violence or damage to any person or 
‘property; and the expression “injury” includes 
“injury to a person in respect of his business, 
occupation, employment, or other source of 
income, and includes any actionable wrong. It 
js also declared unlawful for one or more per- 
en fot the purpose of inducing any person to 


‘work or to abstain from working, to watch 
or beset a house or place where a person resides 
or the approach to such a house or place. 


Political Funds 


Section 4 provides that it shall not be law- 
ful to require any member of a trade union 
to make any contribution to the political fund 
of a trade union unless he has given notice, in 
prescribed form, of his willingness to con- 


— 
- 


tribute thereto. Contributions to the politi- 
cal fund must be made separately from any 
contributions to the other funds of the union. 


Civil Servants 


Section 5 prohibits established civil servants 
from ‘being members, delegates, or represen- 
tatives of any organization of which the prim- 
ary object is to influence or affect the remuner- 
ation and conditions of employment of its 
members, unless the organization is an organ- 
ization of which the membership ig confined 
to persons employed by or under the Crown 
and is an organization which complies with 
such provisions as may be contained in the 
regulations for securing that it is in all respects 
independent of, and not affiliated to, any such 
organization as aforesaid the membership of 
which is not confined to persons employed by 
or under the Crown or any federation compris- 
ing such organizations, that its objects do not 
include political objects, and that it is not as- 
sociated directly or indirectly with any politi- 
cal party or organization. 


Employment Disabilities 


Section 6 makes it unlawful for any local 
or other public authority to make it a condi- 
tion of the employment or continuance in em- 
ployment of any person that he shall or shall 
not be a member of a trade union, or to im- 
pose any condition upon persons employed 
by the authority whereby employees who are 
or are not members of a trade union are liable 
to be placed in any respect either directly or 
indirectly under any disability or disadvantage 
as compared with other employees. It is also 
made unlawful to make membership or non- 
membership of a trade union a condition of 
any contract with a local or other public 
authority. Another subsection of this section 
provides penalties against any person em- 
ployed by a local or other public authority 
who wilfully breaks a contract of service with 
that authority, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the probable consequence 
of his so doing, either alone or in combination 
with others, will be to cause injury or danger 
or grave inconvenience to the community. 


Injunctions 
Section 7 empowers the Attorney-General 
(in Scotland, the Lord Advocate) to apply for 
an injunction to restrain any application of 
the funds of a trade union in contravention of 
the Act. . 
Definitions 
Section 8 defines a “strike,” for the purposes 
of this Act, as meaning the cessation of work 
by a body of persons employed in any trade 
or industry acting in combination, or a con- 
certed refusal, or a refusal under a common 
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understanding, of any number of persons who 
are, or have been, so employed, to continue 
to work or to accept employment. “Lockout” 
is defined as meaning the closing of a place of 
employment or the suspension of work, or 
the refusal by an employer to continue to em- 
ploy any number of persons employed by him 
in consequence of a dispute, done with a view 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN 


Ces ninth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour of British Columbia con- 
tains full information concerning industrial, 
labour, and governmental activities in the pro- 
vince during the calendar year 1926. The De- 
partment was established under an act of 1917. 
It has authority to require the trade unions, 
industrial societies and other organizations to 
supply information as to their rules and prac- 
tices; to require employers to furnish reports 
as to their employees, that is, their names, 
occupations, wages, hours of work,. ete.; and 
to obtain from any available source informa- 
tion as to the cost of living, and the relations 
of prices to labour and industrial conditions in 
the province. The Department administers 
the employment service and Factories Act. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour is ez officio 
the chairman of the Board of Adjustment 


viding for an 8-hour working day in the in- 
dustries of the province excepting those in- 
_ dustries expressly exempted by the Board. . 


Industrial Conditions 


The year 1926 is described as one of con- 
siderable progress, the pay-roll of the province 
reaching a record total. During the year 4,521 
industrial employers sent returns to the De- 
partment, and in addition to these returns the 
Department made a careful calculation of the 
pay-rolls of employers who failed to report. 
On this basis an estimate totalling $175,173,836, 
was made of the salaries and wages in con- 
nection with industrial operations in the pro- 
vince during 1926. This compares with $159,- 
959,820 for 1925, and with $151,037,316 for 1924, 
the increase last year being nearly $15,000,000. 
Nearly all the leading industries shared in 


these increases, substantial gains being re- 


- corded in the lumbering, contracting, coast- 
shipping, food-products, metal-mining, pulp 
and paper, and the various other manufac- 
turing industries. The principal falling off was 
in the coal-mining industry, owing to circum- 
stances which were, at least in part, temporary, 
as was evidenced by improved conditions dur- 
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under the Hours of Work Act of 1923, pro-— 
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‘ z 
to compelling those persons, or to aid another 
employer in compelling persons employed by; 
him, to accept terms or conditions of or affect-. 
ing employment. A strike or lockout is not 
to be deemed to be calculated to coerce the 
(Government unless such coercion ought reas- 
onubly to be expected as a consequence 
thereof. 


Fh FR sear ee 


ing the closing months of the year. T 
highest number of persons employed in i 
dustries generally was recorded in September 
and the lowest in January. The changes made 
in wage rates were mostly in an upward dire 
tion, and there was a slight increase in the 
general weekly average. The number of lower- 
paid wage-earners showed a considerable de- 
crease. 

The estimated pay-roll of the province in 
1926 is divided by districts as follows: Greater 
Vancouver, $63,833,346. Rest of Mainland, 
$81,123,003; Vancouver Island, $30,217,486. The 
4,521 returns received were divided into 
twenty-five groups. Twenty of these show an 
increase over their pay-roll for 1925, the in- 
crease amounting to $14,808,307. The remain- 
ing five groups show a decreased pay-roll, the 
decrease aggregating $1,330,846. There is, ac- 
cordingly a net increase in the twenty-five 
groups of $13,477,360. 

The building and contracting group, which 
showed such a marked advance in 1925 that 
many people doubted its ability to go am 
further ahead in 1926, made even greater 
strides in the latter year, the pay-roll of this 
industry going up $1,700,000. The Lowel 
Mainland, the region centering in the City of 
Vancouver, obtained the chief benefit of this 
expansion, but improved records came alse 
from most of the other districts of the pro: 
vince; substantial increases were also recorded 
in shipping, the manufacture of food products 
printing, oil-refining and the metal trade 
group. The lumbering industry made the mos 
notable expansion during that year, nea: 
three millions being added to the pay-roll. 

Of the industries’ showing a decline during 
the year, the most conspicuous was coal 
mining. The reduction of its pay-roll by ‘over 
$600,000 is attributed partly to the severe 
competition of oil fuel in its various forms, 
and partly also to the extreme mildness of 
the winter 1925-26, necessitating less than the 
normal consumption of domestic coal. 
explosives and chemicals groups and also th 
cigar and tobacco manufacturing industry shov 


oo 
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a slight decrease. The wage payments of the 
various public utilities in the country show a 
reduction of nearly $100,000. This is ex- 
_ plained by the fact that in 1925 the returns 
from some of the operations included con- 
siderable payments for extention work. ' 


Generally speaking, the large industrial com- 
panies in the Coast region nearly all paid 
larger totals under the head of wages in 1926 
than in 1925. A comparison of the pay-rolls 
in the various industries for the past three 
years is given in the following table:— 


—8——eaeoeqoeaoeaoeq“cq®$q$S»®a0SSaaS9m9mSSS 


1924 1925 1926 
Industry No. of No. of No. of 
Firms Total Firms Total Firms Total 
report- Pay-roll report- Pay-roll report- Pay-roll 
ing ing ing 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

Bee werions to. RE iion txts... SAMOA ET in 26 574,933 86 27 607,093 14 3 707,17 
MeBuilders’ materials..............0s0sc0s0s0e00, 56] 1,251,102 23 55| 1,390,309 48 7 i Hy eae 8 
Cigar and tobacco manufacture................. 7 65,159 24 6 57,085 07 7 "55,722 32 
Perabrnininges wok ee 22) 7,599,643 78 21| 7,475,214 61 27| 6,847,756 57 
Boast shipping’s i 87k ela. «os ek dee > sts dale 131 6,480,990 92 144 6,736,972 71 146 8,515,239 41 
' Contracting......... a/a1eie los. \9)6-s/aforajeisie a) 5/08 ainseimiays 855 12,270,425 17 982 13,343,560 02 1,191 15,046,488 07 
Explosives and chemicals....................0-- 24 790,926 46 19 564,630 16 9 468,600 30 
: Food products. a Neo SAMAR oe Sieetatora eee es od he 0 ok 331 7,760,664 62 378 9,110,298 75 44] 10,294,610 51 
Garment-making sibasievele latins cerca bo eth ia Sa: stean PR ded 62 692,802 47 79 703,383 97 82 883,661 63 
MetOUSO-TUTDISHING. {i .55.5... ccc cep ee sewccceeess 40 503,972 11 43 515,105 29 42 646,404 44 
Manufacturing jewellery..................000005 13 254,729 38 10 220,705 69 9 236,981 78 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing.................. 64 1,154,546 69 84 1,363,415 91 77 1,408,574 44 
Manufacturing leather and fur goods............. 46 420,517 74 54 413,277 52 58 458, 889 00 
Bnmmpber-industries.,, ...ii2s itis (hes Bessie aks 904 31,339,445 11 990 32,015,830 90 974 34,826,351 73 
Metal BOOMS een eaten va cs this) 3 Saeieienuiien «bias 465 5,646,298 18 522 5,849,903 31 579 7,386,692 84 
BEER CRISTAITING NS e es take hee terete terre. 162 7,102,374 33 215 7,829,541 92 260 8,600,887 09 
BEBTAAC CMAN COU! ciean.s acid Melons leleis iol oorgres aawieides ay. 72 1,463,132 65 145 2,715,462 40 117 2,205,618 67 
as ~ Oil-refining 5 SEN SEONG! PSA Ten RE Oe eee 5 492,761 90 8 774,587 52 21 1,178,387 30 
aint-Manufacture.........0.eceseseeeseeeee ees 11 226,368 42 12 192,648 70 9 223,448 47 
"Printing and publishing Dov cas ted. OSB th Cp). ces 96 2,636,049 66 104 2,910 389 76 126 3,279,828 06 
Beevipind paper Wills, <. se. ccc cc ences + vent 10 8,981,623 11 11 3,989,546 96 13 6,289,325 87 
- Ship-building cian Sate eas stays Da vein aiett ee piaes © viele. 30 1,436,102 46 35 1,212,370 71 40 1,835,435 17 
MEG lbinie et he, he. Cah ak. CES RLS 3 4,213,469 30 4 5,037,966 16 3 5,275,709 00 
_ Street-railways, OO. . S0es, . Reet A... SR 69 7,794,865 55 101 8,984,065 58 85 8,887,913 34 
é “Manufacturing wood (N;B.S3)5 «<sce eae caesles ele 59 1,645,866 82 89 1,929,922 36 82 2,137,361 41 
EGUBISE criss icc vicls.c vv oe attee retails /e aes 3,566] 107,798,771 36 4,138] 115,948,238 60} 4,521] 129,420,599 55 


of employees by weekly wage groups in 1926. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES (WAGE- 
EARNERS ONLY) 


For Week of Males Females 
_ Employment of Appren- 
: Greatest 18 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under | tices 
Number and |18Yrs.| and | 18 Yrs. 
over over 
Under $6,00...... 2 79 27 19 95 
6.00 to $ 6.99.. 3 100 22 27 72 
* 7.00to 7.99.. 12 88 165 38 77 
~ 8.00to 8.99..) 53 129 144 64 108 
9.00to 9.99.. 54 152 76 70 47 
10.00 to 10.99.. 97 168 59 79 105 
- 11.00 to 11.99.. 204 116 88 69 76 
12.00 to 12.99.. 359 269 544 113 814 
13.00 to 13.99.. 528 124) 1,006 167 95 
14.00 to 14.99.. 965 133 1,074 63 27 
15.00 to 15.99.. 1,438 113 1,075 37 60 
16.00 to 16.99.. 1,311 121 744 6 29 
17.00 to 17.99.. 1,952 77 337 13 23 
18.00to 18.99.. 2,520 83 465 8 21 
19.00 to. 19.99.. 7,755 54 246 3 10 
20.00 to 20.99.. 3,052 30 471 3 18 
21.00 to 21.99.. 5,427 33 288 7 15 
22.00 to 22.99.. 4,697 9 192 3 19 
23.00 to 28.99..} 4,475 19 BO cieaarease 4 
24.00 to 24.99..| 10,776 12 102 2 7 
25.00 to 25.99.. 4,462 13 104 Diestigone 
—6©.26.00to 26.99.. 2,820). ..7coaeer 52 2 7 
27.00 to 27.99.. 4803 )ss'iesreee AW eatioa ihe 8 
28.00 to 28.99 3900) .assniage it RSF 6 
29.00 to 29.99 BOS ls ears atatels 1) BBN aee ne 15 
80.00 to 34.99 13,713 5) 59 1 7 
35.00 to 39.99 10, 460} .\... -i00 OD) eee wane 15 
40.00 to 44.99.. 15 8 a 
45.00 to 49.99.. : d 
7 p50: 00 and over.. 
PP OLaISs sees 100,303 1,927! 7,506 795' 1,281 


yr 


s 


The accompanying table shows the number 


Factory Inspection 


The chief inspector of factories. in hig re- 
port, remarks that “each succeeding year 
brings a noticeable improvement in the safe- 
ty, sanitary, and lighting conditions of the 
factoriés coming under our jurisdiction.” The 
efforts of the Department of Factory Inspec- 
tion to lessen the accident rate has with very 
few exceptions met with voluntary recognition 
on the part of those to whom orders were 
issued respecting dangerous conditions. The 
report notes a decreased number of major 
accidents and commends the co-operation of 
owners, Managers and workmen which made 
the decrease possible, The report embodies 
useful directories containing the names of em- 
ployers and trade unions in the province as 
well as the names and addresses of officials 
of the various organizations. 

The report notes a slight increase over 1925 
in the number of Asiatic workers in the pro- 
vince. This increase was chiefly made up of 
Chinese, though Japanese, 
females of that country, figure prominently in 
the returns. The progressive decline in the 
number of Hindus which has been going on 
over a number of years is again in evidence. 
As in other years the largest share of pro- 
vincial labour is supplied by native Canadians 


and particularly 
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and natives of Great Britain, who, together, 
represent more than two-thirds of the indus- 
trial workers. 

The report outlines the “Hours of Work 
Act” of 1923 and the “Male Minimum Wage 
Act” of 1925 and records the effect of each 
on the industries to which they apply (pages 
929 and 948). The absence of labour disputes 
of serious character was again a feature of the 
industrial life of the province. During the 
year, thirteen disputes, involving stoppage of 
work, effected 1,749 workmen and entailed a 
loss of 28,016 working days. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA “HOURS OF WORK ACT” IN 1926 


1 Be: second annual report of the Board of 
. adjustment on the administration of the 
Hours of Work Act is contained in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour for British 
Columbia for 1926 (see page.... of this issue). 
The report states that already the Act has re- 
sulted in considerable shortening of the work- 
ing day for employees who formerly worked 
an excessive number of hours. Proof of this 
statement is found in the details as to working 
hours which were collected by the Department 
from 4,521 employers of labour in 1926. These 
details are given fully in a table which is re- 
_ produced in abbreviated form below. In each 
7 industry ‘comparison is made between 1924, 
. the year before the Act became operative, and 
1926. In 19 of the 25 groups of industries a 
reduction is shown in the average weekly work- 
ing period. The groups not so affected either 
contain a considerable number of workers who 
do not come under the provisions of the Act, 
or else their normal working hours, both be- 
fore and since the passing of the Act, have 
been less than 48 a week. 

The effect of the “ Hours of Work Act” has 
chiefly been felt in the lumbering group of 
industries which employ altogether something 
like 40,000 persons. In the logging branch 
the average hours have been reduced from 
50.79 to 48.71, or a difference of 2.08 a week. 
Sawmills have witnessed an average reduc- 
tion of working-time by 4.82 hours a week; 
shingle-mills, 7.12 hours; planing-mills, 5.10 
hours; logging-railways, 1.95 hours; the branch 
embracing box-factories, sash and door plants, 
etc., 2.62 hours; mixed plants, 4.98 hours; 
and pulp and paper mills, 5.01 hours. In 
the lumbering group there are still some sec- 
‘tions with an average slightly over forty- 
eight hours and this is explained by the per- 
' manent and temporary exemptions already re- 
_ ferred to, but the figures given in the table 
_ below will show that, for the general body 


Employment Service 


The report remarks on the continued use- 
fulness of the Employment Service in the: 
province as shown by the fact that 10 per’ 
cent more persons were placed in employ- : 
ment in 1926 than in the previous year. This 
equals the record of 1925. The Service is con-- 
tinuing the work of endeavouring to find ems 
ployment for handicapped ex-service men for 
which purpose special sections were created in 
1925 in Vancouver and Victoria. 7 


a 


of workers, the Act has meant a real reduc- 
tion in the hours of labour. + 

Apart from the lumbering industry there 
is an average reduction of 2.15 hours weekly © 
in the contracting group, and of 4.41 hours 
in the allied group of industries for the pro- — 
vision of builders’ materials. The other 
changes are less important, though, in refer= 
ence to the increase of 3.49 hours weekly in — 


TABLE SHOWING CHANGES IN Hours oF WorK IN 


Various INDUSTRIpS, 1924 anv 1926 } 


Average Weekl a 
Working Hours 


1924; 1926 


Breweries Ms 20 00.620 selena Oe Oana ee 
Builders’ material, ete : 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing 
Coal mining (1) 


Coast shipping 908. +... dsccg ee 
Caitracting ss. eee : 
Explosives, chemicals, ete.................. 44 
Food products, manufacture of............. 53-67 
Garment-making............... wee], 46°12 
House furnishings............... --.-} 46-01 
Jewellery, manufacture of..... 65 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing............. 46-66 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture of...... 47-88 
Lumber industries—In this group are in- 
¢c — 
ene est aiisbecns> +t ena tems 50-79 
ogging—railways . 
Mixed plants............. 3401 


Lumber dealers 


Shin Muilding 05.0545... 2..ia.s. see ; 
Smelting (ess eae ee 
Street railways, gas, water, power, etc..... 46-12 


spe ted Seis inght seston a cE 46-28 
i» ® This group comes under the Coal Mines Regulation 


(2) This group comes und he Metalliferous Mir ah 
(8) Covered by the Tabet oe Act. rt AG 


% 
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the oil-refining group, it should be noted that 
this group includes the new fish-reduetion 
plants where the operations are in the nature 
‘of things both seasonal and intermittent and in 
which it would not be possible to insist. upon 
a strict interpretation of the Act. 

The report states that 176 temporary ex- 
emptions were granted during the year, men- 
tioning the most usual reasons for permitting 
overtime. These reasons include urgency of 
orders following the arrival of a ship for 
‘¢argo; breakdowns; grain movements; ap- 
proach of freeze-up; seasonal work; holiday 
tush, etc. Forty-two applications for per- 


mits of exemption were refused during the 
year. 

The report contains the text of all the 
regulations so far issued under the Hours of 
Work Act. Certain adjustments of working 
hours are permitted in particular industries 
to meet special circumstances in each case. 
For example, bakers are allowed to work 10 
hours per month in excess of 48 hours per 
week, and special rules are made to the re- 
quirements of work involving a periodical 
rush of business. The fishing industry and. 
all its branches, including canning, is exempted 
from the eight-hour day provision. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE ninth report on Minimum, Wages for 
female employees in British Columbia 
outlines the activities of the Board during 
the calendar year 1926. The Minimum Wage 
Act is among the acts administered by a 
board of three members one of whom is the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, the report of the 
board forming part of the Department’s an- 
nual report of the year, which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. Among the events of 
the year the report outlines the proceedings 
of the conference convened in Vancouver at 
the request of the employees of the fruit 
and vegetable industry, who filed a petition 
with the board. As a result of the delibera- 
tions of this conference the minimum wage 
for experienced female workers in the fruit 
and vegetable industry was increased during 
the year to $14.40 for a week of forty-eight 
hours, either on a time or piece-rate basis. 
For inexperienced workers a weekly wage of 
$11 for the first two months was recom- 
mended. In both cases “time and one-half” 
was allowed for overtime. This increase in 
the minimum wage affected 2,455 female em- 
ae in the fruit and vegetable industries. 


The law provides that in cases where work- 
ers have been paid less than the established 
minimum wage they may institute a ,civil 
action to recover the difference between what 
they received and the minimum rate together 
with the costs of solicitor’s fees fixed by the 
court. When cases of this kind come to light 
endeavours are made to effect amicable settle- 
ments. As a result of these endeavours the 
sum of $3,315 in arrears of wages was col- 
ected for underpaid employees. This amount 
was made up of sums ranging from 75 cents 
(o $400, the latter figure representing the 
arrears due to a woman who had been de- 
rived of a considerable amount each month 
‘or a number of months. The report outlines 


a number of cases brought before the court 
under the Minimum Wage Act, all resulting 
in the imposition of fines. 

A summary of the Minimum Wage Orders 
now in force, in addition to that affecting the 
fruit and vegetable industry already set forth, 
is as follows:— 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26446 cents). 

Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, 
$13.50 (hourly rate, 28} cents). 

Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate, 292 
cents). 

Office occupation, $15 (hourly rate, 314 
cents). 

Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 29114, cents). 

Fishing industry (Canneries), $15.50 (hour- 
ly rate, 37%4 cents). 

Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 314 cents). 

Manufacturing industry, $14 (hourly rate, 
29146 cents). 

The payroll returns required each year from 
employers were in 1926 sent in by 3,123 firms, 
against 2,804 for the previous year. With this 
increase of 319 reporting firms details of wages 
and working hours were submitted for 16,070 
women and girl employees. This is an ad- 
vanee of 2,171 over the 1925 total which 
accounted for 13,899 persons. 

From the actual figure supplied by em- 
ployers the weekly average wage for the adult 
and skilled workers proved to be $17.05 repre- 
senting a decrease of 33 cents over the year 
1925. For the group of employees who had 
not completed their training the weekly aver- 
age was $10.03 as opposed to $10.34 in the 
previous year. 

The Minimum Wage Act permits an em- 
ployer to have 35 per cent of his female staff 
classed as inexperienced employees. The re- 


turns reveal that 14.59 per cent appear in 
this category. This figure represents an in- 
crease of two per cent over the corresponding 
figure for last year but the statutory allow- 
ance is stated to be amply adequate. 


Marital Status—The payroll returns for 
1926 provided columns in which the employer 
recorded whether the employee was married, 
widowed, or single. In the fruit and vege- 
table industry the married women comprise 
a large proportion of the workers, due perhaps 
to the fact that the product they work in is 
very perishable and at the peak of the season 
all available help is pressed into service. In 
the laundry industry about 25 per cent of the 
women recorded are married. Public house- 
keeping has a percentage of about 28.5 mar- 
ried women in its ranks. In the fishing in- 
dustry out of 26 reported, 16 are married or 
widowed. The telephone and telegraph occu- 
pation has the lowest percentage of married 
workers, namely, 4.7, In comparison with 
other occupations there are relatively few 
married women in office positions. Out of the 
3,756 employees reported in clerical work only 
432 are classified as married. 


SUMMARY OF ALL OCCUPATIONS 


1926 


a 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Departmen eapunse Cee he 
BS gi fhe or iexporiencéa am 2\34 1,718 1,242 136i eye 7 
Employees over 18 years, or ex- 1 
+ erianséeis ss; ig yous setae $234,001.53 | $211,713.38 $176,517.87 $164,712.57 $152,890.94. 
meres paler anna $23,513.50 $17,764.00 $12,644.50 $12.511.50 | | $12,546.50. 
Employees over 18 years, or ex- ; 
pbtiopenGalabit panerabag ihe. 1.39 $17 06 $ui.iA $17.00 
eager sate Ss ER st mkt wh ae $10.00" $10.10 
Stans barre riciecromcimcadaen ip.e2 13.88 43.00 wat] ag98 


rt td cel 


GROUP—NUMBER OF by . 
LOYER REPORTING EMPLOYEES IN CONTINUOUS 


TABLE SHOWING LABOUR TURNOVER IN BACH 
SERVICE OF EMP 


Un- 1 2 3 
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Length of Service—In the office occupation | 
over 25 per cent of the employees have been | { 
in their present positions five years and u 
wards and 220 employees have been cae 
in the one place for 10 years or more. In 
telephone and telegraph occupation over 18} 
per cent have been in the same position fo i 
five years or more. To qualify for positions i 
office or telephone work considerably more 
training is required than in the majority of 
other classes, and this would seem to have a | 
bearing on the duration of employment. Ow- 
ing to the fact that in the fruit and vege= 
table industry the season lasts less than @ 
year in most plants, over one-half the 
workers are shown to have been employed 
less than 12 months. Of this number doubt-— 
less there are some who worked in the same 
establishment in former years but all em- 
ployers do not take this into consideration — 
when making returns. With a total of 7,50 
remaining in their positions less than one 
year the employment problem is a vital one 
to employers. 

The following tables give a statistical sum 
mary of all occupations covered by regulation 
of the Board, labour turnover in each group, — 
ete. :— 


- Name of Industry Not, mW to to to a fe ss i ig 
speci- 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 
ed | year | years] years] years| years} years| years years years ta ee 
Mercantila. . ies jot aians 33] 1,513), 531) 372) 261] 166] 12 
r 1 4 

Leander Nic: .hcaStss cebier sie 5 205) = 313 117 84 74 36 31 33 is 
on c¢ housekeeping......... 19 977| 285 155 100 49 37 28 22 
4 eA Rab Asta: iaekh veieys 78) 929) 601) 487 382] 274) 218] 248 125 
, Bian US 0 a pes» Re 100] 802) 302) 248 147 112 81 68 45 
ersonal service............. 42 99 56 23 36 9 2 3] 6 
cae and telegraph. . I 5 ane 256 171 99 88 131 43 

sorter ea ae 545} 1,460] 147] 130) 65 3 “SRT gay Cite eI Broads 
SROUGUB tats wie Seite 1,026] 6,483] 2,349] 1 756] 1,236] 800] 599] 604 327| 262 
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MINIMUM WAGE FIXING MACHINERY 
New Publicaton by International Labour Office 


[aE International Labour Office has recently 
issued a new edition of the valuable 
publication entitled “Minimum Wage-fixing 
Machinery ”, giving additional information as 
to the legislation of certain countries on this 
subject. (The first editign was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 420.) 


“Minimum wage fixing machinery in trades 
in which organization of employers and work- 
ers is defective and where wages are excep- 
tionally low, with special reference to the 
home-working trades” was one of the items 
on the agenda of the Tenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, held at 
Geneva from 25 May to 16 June, 1927 (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1927, page 755). This con- 
ference, in accordance with the “double 
discussion” procedure introduced this year, 
did not adopt a draft convention or recom- 
mendation, but held a preliminary general 
discussion to determine the points which 
should be covered in a questionnaire to be 
submitted to the various governments. Re- 
plies to this questionnaire are embodied in 
this new edition. 

- The present publication traces the devel- 
opment of minimum wage legislation from 
the time of its adoption’in New Zealand and 
Australia during the last- decade of the nine- 
teenth century down to the present day. 
‘The British Parliament passed a minimum 
wage law (the Trade Boards Act) in 1909; 
Massachusetts adopted the minimum wage 
principle in 1912, with eight other states 
followed in 1913. In 1917 minimum wage 
laws were passed in Alberta (the Factories 
Act), and Mexico. The period from 1918 to 
1920 saw a wide extension of minimum wage 
legislation. In Great Britain and Ireland 
during this period an important increase in 
the number of trades for which minimum 
rates were fixed, followed the passing of the 
Trade Boards Act in 1918. In Canada six 
provinces followed the example of Alberta by 
enacting minimum wage laws for female em- 
ployees. Minimum wage legislation was also 
passed in Norway, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and Hungary. South Africa passed 
an Act of wide application in 1925 and, in 1926, 
Italy passed a law introducing compulsory 
arbitration of disputes, on establishing courts 
to determine conditions of labour. The scope 
of these laws varies greatly, some of them 
fixing minimum rates in nearly all trades 
while others provide for only certain specified 
categories of workers, generally women or 
home-workers. Thus the Canadian laws with 


the exception of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act of British Columbia, 1925, are limited to 
women and male juveniles. 

As regards the methods adopted for fixing 
wages, most of the laws make provision for 
the setting up of machinery to fix the rates 
of wages from time to time. Some of these 
laws indicate the bases on which the mini- 
mum rates are to be fixed; others leave the 
wage-fixing machinery free in this respect. The 
chief objects of minimum wage legislation are 
to prevent the payment of unduly low wages, 
and competition between employers with re- 
gard to wages. 

The report gives special attention to the 
most important types of machinery for the 
regular fixing of minimum wages; the various 
bases or principles adopted when fixing mini- 
mum rates; the problem of defining the 
limits of each trade; and the methods adopted 
for ensuring enforcement. 


Wage Fixing Machinery 


The most important types of machinery for 
the regular fixing of minimum rates are trade 
boards and general boards. Where the trade 
boards system is in effect a separate board is 
set up for each trade or industry. Hach 
board acting independently of other boards, 
fixes minimum rates in its own trade or in- 
dustry. This system is adopted in Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Germany, the Argentine Republic and 
the Australian States of Victoria and Tas- 
mania. The composition of the Trade boards 
is generally the same. A board usually con- 
sists of a number of representatives taken 
from among the employers, an equal number 
taken from among the employees; and one 
or two disinterested persons whose office it 
is to secure a reasonable decision in cases of 
difference between the claims of the two sides 
of representative members. 

In the case of the general board system, a 
single board fixes minimum rates for a number 
of different industries. Sometimes a general 
board fixes rates which apply uniformly to a 
number of industries. Where the latter course 
is taken the board usually obtains the views 
of employers and workers in any industry 
before deciding on the rates for that industry. 
This system, it is found, provides greater 
possibilities of avoiding unnecessary differ- 
ences between minimum rates of wages in the 
various trades than where these are fixed in- 
dependently by a separate-board in each trade. 
The general board type of machinery has been 
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adopted in the United States, Canada, in cer- 
tain Australian States and in South Africa. 
A general board usually consists of three or 
five members charged with the duty of fixing 
minimum rates in different trades. The chair- 
man is a disinterested person and the other 
members are equally representative of employ- 
ers and employees. A general board does not 
possess expert knowledge of the conditions in 
different trades. Consequently before fixing 
a rate in any trade they frequently consult 
advisory committees of employers and em- 
ployees in the trade concerned. 


Base used for Fixing Minimum Rates 


The legal minimum wage is based on one 
of three standards, namely, the living wage; 
the capacity of industry to pay; or the rela- 
tion to wages of other groups of workers. The 
living wage principle has received its greatest 
application by wage-fixing bodies in Australia, 
New Zealand, United States, and Canada. For 
adult male workers the minimum wage is gen- 
erally based on the requirements of a man 
with a wife and two children under 14 years 
of age. For adult female workers the mini- 
mum wage is based on the requirements of 
a woman without dependants. To establish 
the precise figure a list of the necessary com- 
modities is drawn up and their cost is deter- 
mined at prevailing prices. This figure consti- 
tutes the minimum wage. According to this 
standard a man with a family composed only 
of a wife and two children would enjoy a 
higher standard of living than the man with 
five children. To meet this difficulty family 
allowances have been introduced in) some 
states. The principle of family allowances 
bases the living wage on the requirements of 
a man and his wife and makes a further 
allowance for each child under fourteen. 

The capacity of industry to pay frequently 
constitutes the basis of the living wage in New 
Zealand and Australia. This principle may 
be determined in two ways. It may be under- 
stood to be the determination of the wages of 
a given group of workers on the basis of the 
capacity of industry in general, or it may also 
be considered to mean the capacity of each 
separate industry, the minimum wages of each 
industry being fixed according to conditions 
in that industry. This basis is often adopted 
where minimum wages are fixed by inde- 
pendent trade boards. In Australia and New 
Zealand, when a basis or living wage is fixed 
below which no worker shall fall, this is de- 
termined in relation to the capacity of in- 
dustry as a whole. However the capacity of 
each separate industry is usually taken into 

account. In fixing the so-called secondary 
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wage paid in respect of the worker's skill ort 
the special character of the work, allowance = 
is made for the financial condition of the in-- 
dustry concerned. + 

Relation of wages to other groups of work-- 
ers may also constitute the basis of a livings 
wage, and this principle also may be int ; 
preted in two ways. The wages of a giv ni 
group of workers may be fixed in relation me 


the level of wages fer work of similar di 
culty in other industries; or the minimu 
wages of a given group of workers may 4. 
fixed in relation to those of workers in alli 
occupations in the district or to those ra 
in the same trade in other districts. This 
system is in use in Norway and France. 4 
The minimum wage for homeworkers must} 
be fixed in such relations to wages in work-- 
shops and factories that homework is not 
driven out of existence. In practice this prin-: 
ciple is based on the belief that if a repre-- 
sentative portion of a trade can afford to pay 
the wage rates fixed in the agreement, the 
remainder of the trade should also be able 
afford to pay the same rates. 


3 
3 


§ 
I 
f 


Minimum Wage Groups 


dustrial and the occupational. According 
the former all similar establishments in @ 
given area are grouped into one industrial 
unit, and common wage scales apply to all 
workers in the establishments covered. Ac- 
cording to the occupational method of group= 
ing, the individual workers are classified ac 


tive of the industry in which they work. In. 
actual practice the occupational method of. 
grouping is rarely adopted. : 

Difficulty is frequently encountered in defin= 
ing the limits of various trades. To overcome 
this a definition of a trade is drafted eithe 
by the trade board or general board, on the 
basis of a preliminary examination of the 
organization of the trade after consultation 
with its members. Information of a technic 
character is obtained from the trade and thi 
definition is then drafted in legal form by the 
administrative authority or the board con- 
cerned. There are no very clear principle 
which may be applied for purposes of demar. 
cation. In classifying establishments into i 
dustrial groups three different criteria have 
been applied, namely, the material worked in. 
the process of manufacture, and the product. 
However, owing to the complexity of indus- 
trial organization no general principle or prin- 
ciples can be applied which will avoid all diff 
culties of definition. 
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Enforcement 


To insure that the minimum rates fixed are 
actually paid is of primary importance, other- 
wise the legislation fails to give protection to 
the worker, while employers who observe the 
law are placed at a-disadvantage owing to 
the unfair competition of their rivals. Cases 
of non-compliance are brought to light either 
by routine inspection or by complaint of the 
worker himself, or of a trade union official, 
“an employer or representative of an employers’ 
association. In order to facilitate the work 
of inspection, most laws require the employer 
to keep proper wage records. These records 


Seamen’s Pensions in the United 
Kingdom 

The shipping industry provides each year 
a large number of pensions for aged officers 
and seamen who have served in the mercantile 
marine or the fishing fleets, and who live in 
“Great Britain or in Northern Ireland. This 
is done through the Seamen’s Pension Fund, 
‘which was formerly known as the Lascar 
Fund, and is administered by a governing 
body representative of all sections—owners, 
officers, and seamen. 


Shipowners are required to pay the em- 
ployers’ share of the health and unemploy- 
‘ment insurance contributions in respect of 
their foreign-domiciled seamen, most of whom 
are Lascars working on the shipping lines 
‘trading to India and the East. Foreign sea- 
men on British ships neither pay insurance 
money nor do they draw any benefits. The 
funds thus obtained have been up to the 
present devoted to paying pensions of 10s. 
‘a week to retired seamen between the age 
of sixty-five and seventy, the latter being, of 
course, the age when they are qualified for the 
State old-age pension. The qualifying age has 
now been lowered, and a new arrangement 
will come into force from the beginning of 
next year by which the old seamen, instead 
of the 10s. a week, will get 5s. a week for 
life from the age of sixty-five, so that with 
‘the State pension they will have allowances 
of 15s. a week. 

- Since this scheme started over 3,000 pen- 
‘sions have been granted and over £140,000 
paid to old and infirm seamen and fishermen. 
It is claimed that no other industry makes 
‘such provision for its workers. It is hoped 


, == 


must include the names and actual earnings 
of all workers covered. Often the addresses 
of the home-workers must be listed. The pen- 
alties for underpayment vary. In many states 
a civil action can be instituted for the recovery 
of the difference between the wage earned 
and the minimum rate. Other states provide 
a fine, while still others adopt a publicity policy 
by publishing lists of those employers who 
do not comply with the law. The laws gener- 
ally provide that the existence of an agreement 
between the employer and worker for work 
to be done at a rate lower than the legal 
minimum is no defence against a charge of 
underpayment. 


to build up a fund so that in time it will be 
possible to offer a pension to every seaman 
who has spent any large part of his life in 
the mercantile marine. 


Old Age Pensions in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes in its August edition information 
relative to Old Age Pensions in the United 
Kingdom. The figures relate in all cases to 
the year ended March 31, 1927. The total 
number of pensions payable under the Act on 
that date was 1,031,575. Of this number 
361,140 were payable to men and 670,435 were 
payable to women. The much larger number 
of women pensioners is accounted for in part 
by the fact that women are eligible for a 
pension at 55 while men must be 60 years of 
age. To this figure must be added 166,132 
pensioners under the Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act of 1925, 
making a total of 1,197,707. Of these, 1,175,259 
(including all those under the Act of 1925, 
which was outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for June, 1925) were payable at the full 10s. 
rate and 22,448 at other rates from 8 shillings 
to one shilling a week. The total amount 
paid in pensions during the year, including 
those payable under the 1925 Act, was ap- 
proximately £29,983,000. 

The number of applications for pensions dur- 
ing the year was: Contributory, 234,898; non- 
contributory, 163,377. The number of non- 
contributory pensioners dying during the year 
was 117,443. The number of deaths among 
contributory pensioners for the last quarter of 
the financial year was 2,689. In Scotland the 
number of deaths of contributory pensioners 


during the year was 742. 


_ payrolls over the provisional. 


effect. of the 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
‘ALBERTA IN 1926 


New Brunswick 


‘THE eighth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick covers the calendar year 1926.* 
The total income for the year is estimated at 
$546,010, and the expenditure at $531,287, 
leaving a provisional surplus of $14,723. De- 
ducting this from the actual deficit of $137,- 
493 of 1925, there remains a provisional deficit 
of $122,770, less an estimated profit on bonds 
of $49,401, or a net provisional deficit of 
$73,368. These figures do not purport to be 
the actual amount of money to the debit or 


-eredit of classes, but show what has been col- 


lected from the provisional statements filed, 
and what the Board think is a fair income to 
be expected from the amount to be collected, 
owing to the expected increase of the actual 
The expendi- 
ture shows the same condition. To the 
amount paid out is added a sufficient sum 
which the Board estimates will cover the cost 
of claims in assembly and* the claims which 
may be existing as of December 31, 1926, but 
not reported to the Board, and also the esti- 
mated amount for claims reported partly paid 
but not completed. When the actual figures 
for 1926 are received and all collections made 


and all claims adjusted, these figures may 


vary materially. 

The actual and estimated expenditure for 
1926 included in the total of $531,287 includes 
the following items: Temporary total disa- 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 1919-1925 
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bility, $146,632; medical aid, including doctors’ — 
fees and transportation as well as hospital © 
and nursing services, $76,115; fatal accidents, — 
$54,854; burial expenses, $1,363; permanent 
partial disability, $42,515; unveported claims 
and uncompleted claims (estimate), $161,500. 

The cost of compensation for each year — 
1919-1925 was as follows: In 1919, $376,007; 
in 1920, $548,302 ; in 1921, $469,675; in 1922, 
$496,676; in 1923, $564,890; in 1924, $620, 756, 
and in 1925, $570,883. The report indicates 2, 
decreasing number of accidents, both fatal 
and non-fatal, as compared with the previous — 
year. The smaller accident rate was in turn 


the Board consequently experienced a better 
year financially than in 1925. 

The cost of administration, including com 
missioners’ salaries, staff salaries, travelling 
expenses, etc., is stated as being about eight — 
and four-fifths per cent of the total amount 
expended. by the Board, totalling $56,159. 
(The rates of assessment to be charged againg® 
employers in the various classes of industry 
in the province in 1926 were given in the 
Lasour GazeTTe for January, 1926, page 20, 
and the rates for 1927 were given in the issue _ 
for February, 1927, page 163.) : 

The report contains complete statistics for 
1925. A table is given showing the number of 
accidents by severity of injury, from 1919 to | 
1925, inclusive, as follows: | 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


6 796 978 888 
2,696 4,064 | 4,346 4,811 6,169 6,109 5,970 | 34,165 
Alberta 
According to the ninth annual report 1925. Of these, 58 proved fatal, 87 resulted in 


of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
the Province of Alberta (Accident Fund) 
for the year ending December 31, 1926, there 


_ were 8,930 accidents reported to the Board, an 
_ Increase of 575 or 6.88 per cent over the year 


*The report of the Royal Commission on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act _on 
the lumbering industry was given in the oe 


BOUR GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 508. 


_ British allegiance. 


some permanent injury and 8,785 were of ¢ 
temporary nature. Of the workmen to halal 
these accidents happened 73.14 per cent are of 


The average time loss caused by accidents 
during the year was 88.28 days in permanent, 
and 24.72 in temporary disability cases. The 
average age of the injured workmen was 34.50 
years, and the average weekly wage was $23.52. 


<— 
e. 
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Of the total of 58 fatalities during the year, 
) occurred in the coal mining group in which 
iso there were 25 cases of permanent dis- 
oulity out of a total of 87 cases in all indus- 
ies during the year. Temporary disabilities 
ere more widely distributed through the 
arious industries. 

The following table shows the number of 
scidents during the year in groups according 
) cause :— 


AUSES OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING 


1926 


Per- Tem- 
Cause Fatal) manent | porary Total 
is- dis- 
ability ability 
irns and sealds.....|...... 1 140 141 
irst bottles and bro- 
merinciase yey... ses eeS he Boe... 64 64 
lectrical shock pag 
burns ote aCe AM ret e-e «cate 18 19 
SR 13 1 28 37 
Baee tess sone 3 3 227 233 
ulling and tripping. . 1 2 1,235 1,238 
Hing rock, coal and 
BAiroae Lids 16 5 679 700 
gehec giert ete 2 13 1,470 1,485 
wagons oe nie Al eee eee 337 338 
fection from Read 
meats and ma- 
ee. Rare tc ctoy ome ot oe set Sah ey 132 134 
Fi civthya SOR s 24 PAP GREER SEE 5 50 52 
mipment./.:....5 5 46 1,473 1,524 
red by horse and 
Bere ys raga: PIS: 2 179 181 
t; nails am 
soon a « a (tea 2 260 262 
ranking automobiles Oe Star aeets 63 64 
ruck by automo-|- 5 
MESIANG LIZICKS:...., jfeslaed «| » ayoie ajar sieie's 40 40 
hing of mixtures]......].......... 59 59 
un over, Se by, 
ee ef pe 
1 1 58 60 
Ae Anal eR, 174 174 
eee cd Se 3 370 374 
mere 2 364 366 
oe, Ciesla 25 25 
a Secllaneteer es 1,003 1,003 


8,785 


The report indicates that assessments levied 
uring the year together with those outstand- 
x at December 31, 1925, totalled $854,446.21. 
this amount, $783, 725.84 was collected, $48,- 
was cancelled (owing to over-estimate of 
‘olls or cessation of operations) leaving a 


404.40. w was paid; “$391; 005. 98 was Pati 
fe the ponen alae to cover ae 


ance of arouse unpaid at December 31, 


accidents, and $234,770.42 was paid to pen- 
stoners. In additicn to this $97,426 was set 
up as a liability to cover pending claims. The 
expense of administration (excluding that made 
on account of Mine Rescue) was $74,790.66 or 
6.89 per cent of collections. 


Since the Act became effective on August 
1, 1918, up to December 31, 1926, there has 
been paid to workmen compensation totalling 
$2,180,680.38. In addition to this sum there 
has been awarded and set aside in the Pension 
Fund the sum of $2,109,135.78 out of which 
$789,045.65 has been paid to workmen to whom 
accidents resulted in permanent disabilities and 
to dependents of workmen to whom accidents 
proved fatal. The balance at the credit of 
this fund at the close of the year 1926, was 
$1,596,301.08 out of which 174 widows and 370 
children of deceased workmen, as well as 231 
workmen who met with permanent disabilities 
are recelving monthly payments. 


Payments for medical services since the in- 
ception of the Act up to December 31, 1926, 
total $887,779.42. This cost is borne by the 


‘workmen, but it should be noted that in a 


large number of cases medical aid: is provided 
under medical contracts so that the Board is 
not responsible for the payment of medical 
aid in these cases. 

Total receipts for the year on account of 
medical aid were $186,969.56 while payments 
for medical services amounted to $124,137.70. 

Under the provisions of Privy Council Order 
No. 4432, $9,980.50 was refunded to the Board 
by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment on account of compensation and 
medical aid payments made to workmen to 
which the Workmen’s ‘Compensation ae (Ac- 
cident Fund) applies. 


The number of employers within the scope 
of the Act on December 31, 1926, was 3,139. 


The actual rates of assessment for $100 of 
payroll for the year in the coal mining in- 
dustry was $8, this assessment including a rate 
of 50 cents for mine rescue service. Other 
industries with a comparatively high rate of 
assessment were: Lumbering and logging, 
$3.50; sawmills and shingle mills, $3.50; manu- 
facture of wooden boxes, $3.50; rolling mills, 
$3; natural or artificial gas, oil, and natural 
ice operations, $3; steel building construction 
less than 4 stories, $3; roadmaking and street 
paving (with blasting), $4; aeroplane flying, 
$10. 

The payrolls and numbers of workmen em- 
ployed during 1926 are given in the accomp- 


‘anying table: La 


| 
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PAYROLLS AND NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN ALBERTA IN 1926 


Industry Payrolls Number 
employed 
$ cts. 

In and about coal mines.......... 12,118,897 96 8,441 

Employees of workmen.......... 26,127 32 23 

Stripping pits’....0. 120-3 son vee 555,710 07 311 
Lumbering, planing mills, furni- 

Ure; OtG. cP acces oes ae 2,992,790 10 4,108 
Gravel pits, glass, cement, oil, 

ice, paint and chemicals, ete..| 3,078,503 12 2,048 
Garages, rolling mills, foundries, 
machine shops, farm imple- 

ments, O60. ia.4.. <<yove ques 2,676,367 37 2,035 
Grain elevators, flour milling, 

liquors, abattoirs, soap, etc.. 5,044,839 44 3,867 
Warehousing, cartage, food pro- 
ducts, wearing apparel, laund- 
ries, printing, leather goods, 

retail stores, etC......5.-...0002 12,778,510 81 9,517 


| 


Factory Inspection in 


The annual report of the chief inspector of 
factories and workshops in Great Britain for 
the year 1926 states that there were indica- 
tions of a general improvement in industry 
during the first few months of the year, accom- 
panied by a decrease in unemployment which 
continued until the general strike began. The 
effects of the general strike were short-lived, 
though serious, but it was ctherwise with the 
long continued dispute in the coal industry. 
In South Wales, South Yorkshire, the North 
East Coast and Lanarkshire the coal shortage 
was felt most, but the report remarks on the 
large number of industries that were able to 
earry on and employ most of their workers 
throughout the coal stoppage. Electricity and 
gas were used instead of coal to supply power 
and light, and'many firms introduced oil as a 
substitute for coal with good results. This 
was especially true in the pottery industry 
where the output was increased owing to 


_ shorter time required for firing. Certain in- 


dustries appear to have benefited, temporarily 
at least, by the coal strike; for example, the 
manufacture of oil stoves, heaters, cooked 
foods, and the production of engines of the 
Diesel oil type received an impetus. The 
silk industry also experienced a revival during 
the coal shortage, and there was a remark- 
able activity in the building trades. The 
textile and lace industries suffered ennsider- 
ably, however, and many woollen mills which 
had been in operation for years were forced 
to liquidate. The report mentions the general 
industrial growth of the southern area of the 
country during the year. 

' During 1926 the number of registered fac- 
tories rose from 144,361 to 145,411, and the 
number of registered workshops dropped from 


‘outside of the building. 
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SepreMsBeER, 19% 


Industry Payrolls Numbe 


emplo} 


$ cts. 


Building and construction, ifriga- 
tion, fishing, water transporta- 
tion, window cleaning, etc...... 

Railway express companies.,..... 


4,025,961 02 
394,590 00 


Municipalities...................- 4,723,076 02 
Canadian Pacific Railway....... 4,161,424 50 
Canadian National Railway..... 2,600,000 00 
E. D. & B.C. Railway.......... 137,294 28 
School boards, etc.........-....- | 790,000 00 
Railways! 20:92). Sle. ead 350,247 17 
Employment by Dominion Gov- 
OCMMCHLUAS...c.3..2...aceeeeeaes 500,000 00 
Employment by Provincial Gov- ~ | nn 
ernment)... ! 2... 2.s. dee ee eee 3,412,889 98 
TOtals..cauo..> . Vamenta tt 60,367,229 16 


Great Britain in 1926 


128,793 to 121,861. The decrease in worl 


shops was most marked in rural districts, 


The accident figures for the year 1926 s 
a decrease of 19,730 from the year 1925. The 
were 139,963 accidents, including 806 fatal, ¢ 
ing the year. The decrease is chiefly confine 
to those areas and industries which were moz 
affected by the prolonged coal stoppag 
There was a gratifying fall in the number . 
fatal accidents, which may however be €8 
plained by the fact that many of the n 20% 
hazardous industries were working below | ox 
mal capacity. Other industries show an i 
creased accident rate. This increase js no 
in the building trades, the manufacture 
miscellaneous foodstuffs and the generatior 
gas and electricity, 


wees: 


New regulations recently published by 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 3 
quire that (1) every employer operatin 
garage or other building to which the W 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) 
plies, shall provide and maintain ~ ade 
means of ventilation for the removal of s 
steam, gas, fumes, vapours, dust, or aan 
purities which are created or generated by 
process carried on in such building or Ww 
room; and (2) where a salamander or | c 
heating apparatus liable to produce smol i 
noxious gases is used for the drying of plasti 
or for other purposes, it shall be so pipe 
to convey smoke and gaseous matter to 


‘2 
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MINERAL INDUSTRY IN CANADA IN 1926.7 


PRELIMINARY report by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statisticsonthe mineral pro- 
duction of Canada during the calendar year 1926 
and the first six months of 1927, states that 
“continuing the progress made in 1926, when 
the mineral output of Canada reached a new 


high record value of $240, 437,123, production of 
metals and non-metals in the first half of 


1927 registered a further advance. While the 
output of gold during the half-year was 
slightly less than during the first six months 
of 1926, the production figures for all other 
metals were higher than they were in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
Slightly lower prices reduced the values in 
a few instances. Production of arsenic, cobalt, 
copper, lead, nickel, platinum metals, silver 
and zinc showed definite improvement dur- 
ing the six months’ period ending June 30, 
1927. 

Considered by groups and compared with 
the corresponding data for 1925 the output 
values of metals during the calendar year 1926 
showed a loss of 1.6 per cent, but this was 
wholly due to modifications in the methods 
used in computing values of certain metals. 
The data for copper, lead and zinc are sub- 
ject to these limitations. Among the non- 
metals the fuels, including coal, natural gas, 
peat and crude petroleum, advanced in value 
19.8 per cent in 1926 as compared with the 
totals for 1925; other non-metallic minerals 
showed 13.7 per cent higher values in the 
coats than during the preceding calendar 
year. Clay products showed a gain of 8.6 
per cent and other structural materials in ad- 
vanee of 5.2 per cent over the totals for 1925. 
In the aggregate, the mineral production of 
Canada in 1926 showed a gain of 6.1 per cent 


over the totals for the preceding calendar . 


ar. 


Coal Production—The production of coal 
n Canada by kinds and by provinces in 1926, 
nd from January 1 to June 30, 1927, is shown 
n the table following, the production being 
presented in short tons. 
_ Employment—Employment in the mineral 
idustry in ‘Canada was maintained at about 
same average rate throughout 1926 as that 
prevailing in 1925. The Index of employ- 
ment showed that about 3.5 per cent fewer 
ersons were listed on the rolls of the operat- 
.¢ companies in January, 1926, than were 
hown on the rolls of the same companies in 
nuary, 1920. Employment dropped off slightly 
the first five months of the year, but begin- 
ng in June a gradual improvement set in which 
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COAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
4 1926 January 1 to June 30, 
Province 1927 
Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 
$ $ 
Nova Scorsa ‘ 
(Bituminous) . .| 6,747,477|26,845,226| 3,572, 122]13,335, 611 
New Brunswick 
(Bituminous) . . 173,111) 710,245) 110,510] 486,600 
SASKATCHEWAN 
(Lignite),...... 439,803] 819,805] 195,898) 349,869 
ALBERTA— 
Bituminous. .,.] 2,858,456] 9,984,386] 1, 8065 378] 5,597, ee 
Sub-bituminous} 489,736] 1,458,116] 329,476]  886,5 
Lignite......... 3,155,513) 9,443,601) 1, 235, 697 3 497, 880 
Ota cae cc. : 6, 503,705 705} 20, 886, 103|- mane 170,551 9, 982,064 
British Coiuy- 
BiA = (Bitumin- 
OUis))Stiise» «aeons 2,613, 719}10,612,915) 1,376,050] 5,541,674 
YuxKon (Bitumin- 
OLS) Bek seen thas 316 SOO) Wz ed sca] SERIO 
CaNnaDA— 
Bituminous... .}12,393, 079/48, 153,572] 6,664, 060/24, 961,692 


Sub-bituminous} 489,736] 1,458,116] 329,476] 886,568 
Lignite. ./.5... 3,595, 316/10, 263,406] 1,431,095] 3,847,558 


Totals p..-: 16,478, 131/59, 875,094] 8,424, 631/29, 695,818 


carried the index of employment in Decem- 
ber, 1926, to 4.2 per cent above the number 
employed in January, 1920. Non-metal min- 
ing, including coal mining, showed greater 
gains than did the metal miming industries, 
but probably this was due to the fact that in 
the preceding year these industries were some- 
what depressed while metal mining has been 
enjoying an era of prosperity for several years. 

In the operating mines, quarries and smelters 
in Canada there are upwards of 65,000 per- 
sons employed. This number does not repre- 
sent the total extent of employment in the 
mining industry as there are no records avail- 
able of the numbers engaged in prospecting 
and general development work on properties 
that have not reached the producing stage, 
nor does it include any allowance for those 
persons who are engaged in the subsidiary 
industries directly dependent on the mining 
industry for their continuancee, but in these 
operating mines, quarries and metallurgical 
works there are approximately 45,000 persons 
employed in Ontario, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia alone. About 20,000 are em- 
ployed in the metal mining industry and non- | 
ferrous metallurgical work. About 34,000 
people are employed in non-metal mining © 
and approximately 11,000 in the production of 
structural materials and clay products. To 
all these, salaries and wages totalling approxi- 
mately 85 million dollars are~paid annually. 


The importance of the purchasing power repre- 
sented by the employees of Canada’s mining 
industry is sometimes not fully appreciated. 
Fuel and electricity constitute an expense 
item reaching a total of almost $20,000,000 
a year; much of the progress that has been 
possible in the mining industry in recent 
years hag been due to the extensive develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power facilities. 


MINING OPERATIONS IN QUEBEC IN 1926 


THE annual report of the Department of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries on 
mining operations in the province of Quebec 
in 1926 shows an increase of 8.1 per cent in 
the value of the minerals produced during the 
year as compared with 1925—an incréase 
which is the highest on record under normal 
economic conditions. As to quantities, the 
report observes that “it is essentially a year 
of records,” and in the following substances 
the highest annual figures to date have been 
registered: asbestos, zinc ores, lead ores, gold, 
silver, feldspar, brick and cement. As regards 
individual items, increases were recorded in 
asbestos, copper concentrates, feldspar, gold, 
magnesite, mineral paints, quartz, silver, soap- 
stone, zinc ores, lead ores. Decreases were 
recorded in graphite, mica, molybdenite, and 
building materials taken as a class. 

The value of the mineral production in 1926 
amounted to $25,750,463, and was divided as 
follows: metallic minerals, $1,897,528 or 7.6 
per cent of the total; non-metallic minerals 
(apart from structural materials), $10,837,745, 
or 42 per cent; structural materials $13,004,929, 
or 50.5 per cent. Non-metallic minerals con- 
stituted 92.4 per cent of the total value for 
the year, leaving 7.6 per cent for the ores of 
metals. This latter proportion for 1925 was 
only 4.5 per cent, a substantial increase in 
production for 1926 being thus indicated. 
Commenting on this greater production of 
metallic ores during 1926, the report attributes 
it as being “entirely due to the greater out- 
put of the mines in the older parts of the 
province,” adding that “none of the dis- 
coveries of metallic deposits made in the last 
few years in Western Quebee and in Gaspé 
have as yet contributed to our mineral pro- 
duction.” It is further stated that the recent 
prospecting and development activities in the 
newer fields cannot be reflected in the tables 
of production until the 1928 figures of min- 
eral statistics have been compiled. \ 

_. New Mining Areas—Referring to develop- 
ment in the new mining district of Rouyn- 
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‘ coveries, the Rouyn district is experiencing a 
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Capital Employed—Investment in Cana-_ 
dian mines amounts to approximately $632,- — 
075,000; of which $290,534,965 is invested im 
metal mining’ and metallurgical works treat-_ 
ing Canadian ores; $253,023,646 represents the 
investment in non-metal mines and $88 516,534 — 
the cost of properties and plants producing — 
structural materials and clay products. 
Investments in coal mining account for — 
23 per cent of the total capital employed in 
the mining industry. 


.. 


Harricana, and also to the subject of mining — 
investments, the report issues a warning ta 
the public, its comment on the mining com 
panies organized in the new area and condi- — 
tions therein being in part as follows:— 


Unfortunately only a comparatively small 
proportion of these have as primary aim the 
earnest and systematic prospection and de- 
velopment of the mining claims which they — 
detain, endeavouring to make mines out of 
them. In their initial stages mining ventures 
are necessarily risky, even under the most fav: 
ourable conditions and circumstances, but when — 
successful the returns are very large. In our 
previous reports we have drawn the attention 
of the public to the fact that before putting 
money in mining enterprises they should make 
enquiries and investigations which would per- 
mit them to descriminate between (1) “safe 
mining investments” (2) “legitimate and 
reasonable mining speculations” and (3) “min= 
ing frauds.” In the first, the returns are not - 
high but are reasonably sure. In the second, 
the money resulting from the sale of shares 
is really expended in intelligent search and 
development work on the claims and mineral — 
deposits, which may or may not answer the 
hopes which were founded on them; in ease o! 
losses the shareholder would at least have th 
satisfaction to feel that he has had “a run for 
his money,” for all numbers of a lottery can 
not be winners. q 


As in all cases of promising mineral dis- 


period of boom, and unfortunately this has 
given rise to many instances of the third cate- 
gory of mining ventures, or parasitic, not t 
say predatory, organizations, whose main ob 
ject is to mine money out of the excited public. 
rather than ore from the ground. This stat 
of things is very difficult to avoid or remedy 
it is not easy to protect a certain class of 
people, and prevent them from parting witl 
their money. It is good to remember ‘that 3 
a_ rule, the promising mineral discoveries an¢ 
likely claims in the Rouyn district do not hav 

to resort to full Page advertisements and house | 
to house peddling of beautifully engraved stoch 

certificates, making appeals to the public fe 
funds to explore and develop them ps3 
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to exploit the public. This applies more par- 
ticularly to the public who expects to make 
“money out of the stock market rises of mining 
shares, rather than in ultimate dividends from 
-ore-producing mines. 


Wages—According to reports received by 
the provincial department from individuals 
and companies of their operations during 1926, 
it is estimated that 14,022 persons were em- 
‘ployed last year as compared with 9,304 in 
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The following table shows the actual num- 
ber of workers employed in the mines, quar- 
ries and connected plants during 1926; also 
the number of workers calculated on a 300- 
day basis in the years 1925 and 1926. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINING INDUSTRY IN 
QUEBEC IN 1926 


1925. The. accompanying table shows for hier eer 
each mineral produced in Quebec, the actual : : Spey calculated on 
‘number of workers engaged, the wages paid, Mines» Quarries and Plants | - nioyed| _800-days basis 
-and the quantities produced in 1926, as well aoee 1926 1925 
as comparative figures of the value of the 
mineral products for the years 1926 and 1925. No joa gaat ote ee ge 
__ Of the $9,826,900 received in wages by the Felltpar Kaolin... 0000] 139 70 92 
workmen, the miners received $4,923,205 and Gold aud Bulweleeeag: mace! - a 162 
the quarrymen, $4,903,895. The number of Magnesite. eee Cae 54 20 
= i 2 fliea, Phosphate............ 9 21 
300 day gH: Ab work at the anes — 4,042, Mineral Paints, Ochre....... 46 27 29 
and at the quarries 4,686. This is an increase Bina ete SSL ea 3 1 3 
4 : Molybdenite................ 9 4 11 
of 19 per cent and 29 per cent respectively sates he ala ~ a : 
over the preceding year. The average wage Talc.................... cc 35 18 24 
earned by a 300-day workman during 1926 Tifanierous iron ore, Zine 201 175 176 
was $1,137, and for 1925 it was $1,188. The Brick, Botteny:  fyexarien 1,080 730 716 
‘method employed to ascertain the number of Grmmite 0000 fa] B08 529 
300-day men represented by the 14,022 per- Limies: Se ie ee 128 38 268 
. . : DAITROSEONC friar thant Asis Sica tie «_¢ , 418 ‘ 
Eons employed during the most active season Marble, Slate, Sandstone.... 235 163 224 
of the year is to divide by 300 the number of  Sand..................6.404- 4,846 | 1,126 215 
days worked by the men at each mine and 14,022 8, 728 7,021 
quarry. 
STATISTICS OF MINING: INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC IN 1926 
; Number Sed Val Val 
Substances of Wages | Quantities | in 1996 in 1925 
workmen 
$ $ $ 
SUOBRRS IESE ve ae t 2,747 | 3,216,859 279,389 | 10,095,487 | 8,976,645 
ae ba. 627 783,807 | 2,674,058 368, 886 277,083 
129 62,413 13, 168 111, 136 94,730 
449 323; 257 3,679 76,070 37,909 
28 19,568 326 29,516 40,792 
52 63,412 9,130 137,431 122,325 
(dae bes er ae pale as ae 
etiiisiodadbcocktcyaeh baw kies, 3 46 | 35,248 ; 
ee are oe gina Sccomiceaiellaa | a 682 6, 956 2944 9,302 
iota 0G one oe ell agian ae, lena leas Ib. 9 6,897 20,943 10,472 11,176 
Phosphate. . Oe ae Meet 20 a a ee ee LOT gee 5 eae be gas aenee 40 SOO) 5 wapagta seen 
OSG. Oe ee En: ee ae See tons ajeen ere po ara ae ae a ; ay rc teas yh 
| oka Ghee a ELITE OTE tog gag Mopd 2 Be 375, 28 3 16:4 
es RR De alana tons 35 12,610 8 ; : 
Be ie aoe EMER EN tons 10 1,274 200 600 11,934 
Bz ara’ nih Leaid Oreo iis « siels ods! S oi isleleins clgacate siahotalelels sveleale ele's tons 191 273,963 20,415 | 1,207,987 530,112 
; 4,505 | 4,928,205 |....-....... 12,735,273 | 11,949,851 
| Building Materials 
4 
Bri Ree 898 732,996 139,371 | 2,256,856 2,017,999 
ee aaa pect “avis aCe vere het 991 1,227,235 3,727,477 4,535,386 , 689, 992 
EE ES eg ot ei oa 744| 437,727 | 504,738 | 873,962 | 1,356,038 
P Tani ee ge ee eg 263 232” 159 2,852,279 756, 117 673, 164 
oe te sipngebans i” ee ath eesti: 1.419 | 1,1117207 | 1679775 | 2,1807977 2,215;502 
7 EERO TROL ic give v0 6 bis dis.6\ 0.0), 00:0.» 6. elsigye eis wae ww 6 inpaue ol 6ia 6.0 00 143 191,783 6,6 519, 032 276,075 
| 4,846 | 29/740 | 5,475,847 | 1,452,574 | 576, 105 
dstone 92 20,512 | 26,806 48,937 83,297 
Tile, i 121 120, 246) [ie sien a nett ave 381, 088 308, 880 
Pe GRONT It 4, G00 O00cT ss «a. aie as 13,004,929 |............ 
14,022 | 9,826,900 |........0.- 25,750,468 | 23,824,912 
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Mining Accidents—During the year the 
Bureau of Mines received notices of 326 
serious mining accidents entailing a loss of 
time of ten days or more. The accident 
average was 37.3 per 1,000 full-year workers, 
as compared with 38.3 for the preceding year. 
There were 20 violent deaths in the mines 
and quarries during the year 1926, being an 
average of 2.29 per 1,000 men year. This in- 
dex number was 2.51, 2.72, 2.38, 1.83 and 
2.42 for 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 respec- 
tively. In the mines proper the proportion 
of fatal accidents was 3.46 and in the quarries 
1.28, as compared with 3.23 and 1.38 for the 
year 1925. 

An analysis of the accidents shows that the 
causes were similar to those reported in pre- 
vious years. In the mines, 42 per cent of the 


Workmen’s Compensation in Ohio 


The actuary’s annual statement on the con- 
dition of the Ohio State Insurance Fund in- 
dicates a reduction in the frequency of claims 
for workmen’s compensation in 1926 as com- 
pared with 1925. 

The assessment rates are based on the ex- 
perience of the various classifications for the 
five-year period 1922 to 1926 inclusive. Due 
to more favourable loss experience in 250 classi- 
fications it was possible to reduce the basic 

rate of such classifications. In 336 classifica- 
tions there was no change in the basic rate 
from that of last year; in 120 classifications the 
experience was such that it was necessary to 
increase the rates over that of last year. A 
summary of this year’s rate revision shows 35 
per cent of the classifications receiving a re- 

duction, 17 per cent an increase and 48 per 
cent no change from that of last year. The 
experience of the Occupational Disease Fund 
has developed to a point where it is possible 
to reduce the rate from 14 cents to 1 cent per 
hundred dollars of payroll. 


The reduction in rates will mean a saving 
of approximately $1,250,000 to employers in 
premium for the year the revised rates are to 
be effective. The reduction of rates can only 
be made in those classifications where em- 

_ ployers in the classifications have succeeded in 
reducing the cost of accidents in their indus- 


try. Rates of an industry follow the accident 


cost of such industry. 


Every employer is individually merit-rated 
on the experience of his individual operation 
over the most recent five calendar years. The 
_ classification rates are the basic rates of the 
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a relative term, with a different meaning 


- was declared “to rest upon the erroneous idea 


ee 
SerremsBer, 1927 


fatalities were due to falls of rock, other 
causes being recorded as follows: falls of ob 
jects, 17 per cent; haulage, 17 per cent; ex- 
plosives, blood poisoning and falls, each 8 per — 
cent. In the quarries, falls of ground ac- _— 
counted for 66 per cent of the deaths among 
workmen, while in the annexed plants, the 
deaths were attributed equally to falls of rock 
and electrocution. 

The report recommends that stronger and 
more efficient guards should be around places 
in mills where men are exposed to coming 
into contact with fast-running belts and high 
revolution shafts or pulleys. | 

The report also declares that “operators — 
who have at heart the safety of their men will 
know from these tables the principal cause 
of accidents, and they will apply themselves 
to protect their employees.” 


irdustry and a favourable experience of an in: 
dividual employer will reduce his individual 
rate below that of the classification, while an 
adverse experience results in an increase of 
the employer’s individual rate above that of 
the classification. It is possible for two em 
ployers in a classification—one of which an 
adverse experience receives a rate three times 
that of the other employer with a favourable 
experience. This provides an incentive for an 
employer to prevent accidents in order to keep 
down his premium cost. 
Under the Ohio law employers having three _ 
or more employees must carry workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. ; 


The New York Court of Appeals recently 
reversed a decision in the Magistrates Court, 
which convicted the defendant of disorderly 
conduct on the ground that he caused a crowd 
to collect on the street, while engaged in 
picketing a place of business, there being no} 
strike in progress at the time. The Appeal 
Court ruled that picketing in the absence of 
a strike does not constitute disorderly con- 
duct. The word “crowd”, it was stated, was. 


the night and day, in different towns or parts 
of the same town. In the present case, which 
concerned a corner on Broadway, there was 
no evidence that the defendant collected a 
“crowd”. The conviction of the defendant 


expressed by the magistrate that if there is 
no strike and he is marching up and doy 
in front of this place of business he is guilty 
of -disorderly~ conduct*#tne) cP sine ae 


. 
a7 


3 
2 
a 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Work of the International Pulp and 
a Paper Company 


R. JOHN LUNDRIGAN, Industrial 

Superintendent of the International 
2ulp and Paper Company, outlined the acci- 
lent prevention measures adopted by his 
jompany in a paper read before the tenth 
nnual Industrial Safety Congress of New 
York State. This company has pulp and 
Maper mills in seven States and in three 
-rovinces of Canada. 
md direction of all these mills is conducted 
rom one central office at New York City, 
arried on through a system of general in- 
truction which constitute the industrial law 
ff the company, each instruction having the 
mportance of an executive order, These 
rders apply to every general feature of the 
ompany’s business as well as to accident 
revention. The provisions of the original 
afety organization plan were passed on by 
oth management and employees at each 
ocal plant. ‘The safety provisions, a copy of 
hich is handed to each employee as he enters 
he company, provide for the creation of a 
upervising organization at the general office, 
nh operating organization, and a safety super- 
isor at each plant. The plant manager is 
he centre of responsibility and the -safety 
upervisor is his executive officer. To aid the 
forking of the system the company estab- 
shed nursing services in all the pulp and 
aper plants. Later, a physical examination 
f all new employees was instituted, with a 
jew to providing an adequate supply of 
vbour and diminishing. labour turnover. ‘The 
ndustrial Bureau keeps a record of the com: 
any’s safety experience and notes any de- 
evelopments that may have occurred in the 
udustrial world :in the way of improving or 
ettering accident and health experience. 
Mr, J. A. Marshall, general superintendent 
f the Union Carbide Company, Niagara 
alls, N.Y¥., in another paper at the same 
onference discussed the part that manage- 
vent can take in safety work, and made the 
lowing recommendations :— 
‘That the management, as far as practicable, 
ake constant use of safety devices, and fur- 
ish ‘instructions on safe methods and prac- 
ce; that the management set a sincere ex- 
mple by placing safety ahead of production; 
jat- department heads, foremen and super- 
isors’ demonstrate their belief in safety by 
bserving all rules and practices, and by 
seping a constant lookout for hazards; that 
1e general engineering department design 
nd install all equipment with a view-'to safe 


The general supervision, 


operating conditions; that the management 
give formal recognition to a meritorious ac- 
complishment in safety work, and co-operate 
with public agencies in promoting safety in 
the home and on the street. 

Silicosis in South Africa and in Wales 

Silicosis was added in 1926 to the list of 
“industrial diseases” under the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Lasour Gazerrs, 
May, 1926, page 450). In the previous year, 
Mr. T. F. Sutherland, chief inspector of 
mines for’ Ontario, had visited South Africa 
for the purpose of gathering information that 
would be of service in framing new health 
regulations for mines in the province. This 
visit, with the comments of the provincial 
minister of mines thereon, was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerrr for July, 1925, page 687. 

The South African Miners’ Phthisis Board 
recently published its annual report for the 
year ending March 31, 1926. The payments 
made out of the compensation fund for twelve 
months totalled £1,240,909. The object of this 
fund is to pay out most of the liabilities 
ereated by the various Miners’ Phthisis Acts 
passed since 1911. Since August, 1919, the 
Board has granted 4,217 “‘one-sum” awards. 
Of these, 749 were granted in the period under 
review. Of the awards granted in 1925-26, 477 
were in the ante-primary stage of the disease, 
the average award for this stage being £388, 
with a maximum award of £773. In the prim- 
ary stage the average award was £528, with 
@ maximum of £724, and in the tertiary 
stage the average was £507, with a maxi- 
mum of £751. (A description of the stages 
of silicosig was given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1926, page 574.) Recipients of “ one- 
sum” awards left £27,452 on loan with the 
Board. The system which allows them 
to do so is used by about 25 per cent 
of the miners’ to whom such awards have 
been made. Since October, 1919, £435,300 has 
been left with the Board and £407,844 with- 
drawn, interest being paid on the loans. 
There was a total during the year of 2,476 
awards to miners or dependants who have 
received further benefits in addition to their 
“one-sum” payments. There have been as 
well 5,192 awards to miners found to have 
silicosis in the secondary stage or with tuber- 
culosis. These miners are paid monthly al- 
lowances calculated on their month’s earnings, 
and additional sums are paid to their wives 
and dependants. 

-A ‘report issued by the Welsh Board of 
Health regarding the high death rate from 
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phthisis states that all slate workers, and in 
particular dressers and splitters, experience 
a higher mortality from phthisis than other 
males. At the same time the death rate of 
slate miners is far below that in other in- 
dustries involving exposure to silica dust, such 
as tin mining in Cornwall and metal grind- 
ing in Sheffield. This is explained by the 
fact that exposure to dust is slighter in the 
slate industry and that the silica content of 
the dust is much lower. 


Increase in Industrial Accidents in New York 


At the tenth New York State Industrial 
Safety Congress, held recently at Rochester, 
the president described as startling the re- 
cent increase in industrial accidents. Part of 
this increase, he thought, might be accounted 
for by a reduction of the waiting period, by 
a more complete reporting of accidents, and 
by an expansion of business activity and in- 
creased employment. “ Nevertheless,’ he 
stated, “it is impossible to.contemplate such 
a trend of accidents and their cost and then 
recall that it is a phenomenon occurring at 
the end of a quarter of a century and more 
of increasing efforts to prevent accidents in 
industry, and not find in them a challenge 
to safety movement. Unless the testimony 
of those most competent to judge of how 
far accidents are preventable is entirely at 
fault, such facts as those cited above force 
us to the conclusion that. notwithstanding all 
that the safety movement has accomplished, 
we are still far from the goal and must gird 
ourselves for a greater and more effective 
fight against the waste of life and money en- 
tailed by to-day’s accident toll.” 


Canadian National Railways First Aid 
Competitions, 1927 


The winning teams in the First Aid Com- 
petitions held by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in 1927 are given below, as compiled by 
the Company’s Department of Safety and First 
Aid. All the Dominion and regional competi- 
tions were conducted by Colonel C. A. Hod- 
getts, C.M.G., M.D., director-general of St. 
John Ambulance Association, and were under 
the special supervision of Vice-President W. D. 
Robb. 

Dominion Trophies (St. John Ambulance 

Association) 
Montizambert Cup, representing champion- 


ship of Canada, open to men. Winners, C.P.R. 


Team, Chapleau, Ontario. 
Wallace Nesbitt Trophy, representing the 


railway championship of Canada, open to 


men. » Winners, Canadian Pacific 


: Railway 
Freight Offices Team, Toronto. 


x Nd Peo 
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Lady Drummond Cup, representing cham- 
pionship of Canada, open to women. va 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Belgog 
Building Team. 

Manitoba Province Shield, representing pro 
vincial championship, open to men. Winners; 
Canadian National Railways, Fort Rougeg 
Team, No. 1, Winnipeg. 

Quebec Province Shield, representing provin 
cial championship, open to men. Winners; 
Canadian National Railways, Team No. 2J) 
Point St. Charles. 

New Brunswick Province Shield, represent- 
ing provincial championship, open to men.i 
Winners, Canadian National Railways, General. 
Offices Team, Moncton, N.B. 


System Championships 

Thornton Cup, representing championship of! 
Canadian National Railways System, open t 
men. Winners, Fort Rouge Team No. 
Winnipeg. 
Robb Cup, representing championship 
Canadian National Railways System, open 
women. Winners, Office Team, Montreali 
‘Belgo Building. 
Page Medal, representing individual cham-- 
pionship of Canadian National Railways Sys 
tem, open to men. Winner, Arthur Mori 
Quebee General Offices. 
Page Medal, representing individual cham 
pionship of Canadiati National Railways, ope 
to women. Winner, Miss Theresa M. Car- 
ragher, Edmonton General Offices. 


Regional Championships 
Chamberlin Shield, representing champion- 
ship of central region, open to men. Winners, 
Quebec General Offices. 
Bowker Cup, representing championship of 
central region, open to women. Winners, 
Montreal Belgo Building Team. 
Officers’ cup, representing championship 
Grand Trunk Western region, open to me 
Winners, Car Shops at Port Huron, Michigan. 
Officers’ cup, representing championship 
Grand Trunk Western region, open to women. 
Winners, Detroit General Offices. 
Officers’ Cup, representing championshij 
Western region, open to men. Winners, For 
Rouge No. 1, Car Department Team, Winni 
peg. 
Officers’ Cup, representing -championshi 
Western region, open to women. Winner 
Edmonton General Offices Team. 
Officers’ Cup, representing championshi 
of Atlantic region, open to men. Winner 
General Offices, Moncton, N.B. 
Officers’ Cup, representing shaianrae 
of Atlantic region; open to women. No CO 
petition. 
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Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Telegraph Department, open to men. Win- 
ners, Office and Operating Department, Winni- 


p pes: 


- tion. 


District, 


Barber Cup, representing championship Tele- 
graph Department, open to women. Winners, 
Montreal Office Team. 

Galloway Cup, representing championship 
of Electric Lines, open for general competi- 
_ Winners, Toronto Suburban Railway, 
Lambton. 


Local Trophies 


Hutchison Shield, representing Montreal and 
open to men. Winners, Point St. 


‘Charles Shop Team No. 2, Montreal. 


~ Department only, open to men. 


Bourne Cup, representing Montreal and Dis- 
trict, open to women. Winners, Montreal 
Belgo Building Team. 

Officers’ Cup, representing Transportation 
Winners, 


Stratford Station. 


tive Power Shops, 


Deacon Shield, representing Stratford Mo- 
open to men. Winners, 


Stratford Shop Team, No. 2. 


Lead Poisoning in Mines 
A recent publication by the United States 


- Department of Commerce outlines an investi- 


gation conducted 
hazard in the lead mines of Utah. 


into the lead poisoning 
The 


writer points out that lead poisoning con- 
_ tracted in the mining of lead ores is much 
more common than has been believed. The 
disease is contracted through the inhalation 
of lead dust, the dust of the carbonate ores 


being the most frequent causes. 


The dust 


of the sulphite ores seemingly only causes the 
disease when mined dry in poorly ventilated 


places. 
disease, 


As to methods of overcoming the 
the writer states that it can be 


reduced to a minimum by efficient ventila- 


A 


tion, wet drilling, and the sprinkling of muck 


piles before loading. He claims that respon- 
sibility for prevention rests on both employer 


and employee. Proper medical supervision 


is the only means of overcoming chronic cases 
of lead poisoning which have been common 


in the past. 


While the death-rate directly 
ascribed to the disease is low, the writer 


points out that only in rare cases is lead 
poisoning the immediate cause of death. The 


{ 
} 
t 
> 


| 
| 


Ad 


sequelae, following acute attacks, and giving 


rise to unhealthy conditions of the digestive, 


_ nervous, circulatory or genito-urinary sys- 


tems, are frequently fatal in their results. 
The time elapsing between the first active 
symptoms of lead poisoning and the terminal 


illness is often so long that the initial cause, 
lead poisoning, is lost sight of entirely, and 
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the death certificate 
the primary cause. 


gives no evidence of 


Efficient Accident Prevention on Norfolk 
and Western Railway 


The Norfolk and Western Railway recent- 
ly published a report on its work of accident 
prevention for the past fourteen years. A 
chart is given, showing an increase of 95 per 
cent in the volun of business handled by 
the company during this period, accompanied 
by a decrease in fatal accidents of 67 per 
cent, and of non-fatal accidents of 46 per 
cent since 1912. This record is the more 
impressive when it is considered that when 
the volume of business increases in any in- 
dustry, accidents usually increase at a rela- 
tively higher rate (Lasour Gazertse, June, 
1927, page 593). This is explained by the 
fact that inexperienced men must be em- 
ployed when business expands. On the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway, however, 2,675 
employees were injured in 1912, or one for 
approximately each three and a third million 
ton miles carried. In 1926, with nearly 
double the volume of business, only 1,436 
employees ‘were injured, one for approxi- 
mately each twelve and a fourth million ton 
miles carried, a reduction in injuries com- 
pared with the volume of business handled, 
of 73 per cent. In addition to this record 
among its employees, not a single passenger 
was killed in a train accident on the Norfolk 
and Western during the last five years. In 
that period more than twenty-six million per- 
sons were carried. 


Safety Exhibit at Toronto Exhibition 


One of the interesting exhibits in the On- 
tario Government Building at the- Canadian 
National Exhibition, held at Toronto early 
in September, was that of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board under the direction of Mr. 
T. Norman Dean, Chief Statistician of the 
Board. Each day Mr. Dean posted a mem- 
orandum giving the total number of acci- 
dents reported to the Board on the previous 
day, together with the amount of money 
awarded for the day and the number of 
death cases. Another part of the exhibit was 
devoted to rehabilitation, and a blind opera- 
tor was seen at work. The accident preven- 
tion features of the booth were handled chief- 
ly by the Industrial Accident Prevention - 
Associations, with Mr. V. L. Mummery, Chief 
Inspector of the Associations, in charge. The 
Safety Exhibit included guarded grinding 
wheels, safety goggles, protective footwear 
and other forms of safeguarding. Demon- 
strations of resuscitation of persons apparent- — 
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ly drowned or suffering from gas poisoning or 
electri¢ shock were given by employees of 
the Hydro Electric System, and demonstra- 
tions of first aid were given by teams of the 
Bell Telephone Company, Canadian Nation- 
al Railways and Canadian Pacifie Railway. 

The safety motion pictures shown by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
were of unusual interest, the films being in 
the main those used by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations in plant and 
other safety meetings held throughout On- 
tario. 


Safety Measures Recommended in Maine 


The eighth biennial report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry of the State of 
Maine, covering the period 1925-26, recom- 
mends that “each plant should have its safety 
organizations, consisting of a safety inspector, 
a workmen’s safety committee in each depart- 
ment, a foremen’s safety committee, and a 
general safety committee, who should see 
that proper mechanical safe guards are in- 
stalled, investigate all accidents, and help in 
the educational campaign. All employees 
should be encouraged to make suggestions for 
improving the sanitary and safety conditions. 
Co-operation and harmony are essential, and 
all should work together, as the safety of one 
is the safety of all.” 

Describing the duties of factory inspectors, 
the report says that “the purpose of a fac- 
tory inspector is to prevent accidents, see that 
all that can be done to protect the employee 
is done, to enforce laws relating to the em- 
ployment of women and children, and to 
point out ways and assist the employer in 
improving conditions for those employed by 
him. The latter is particularly essential, for 
while an employer may be willing to do all in 
his power to better conditions, he may lack 
the knowledge as to how certain conditions 
in his own line of business have been treated 
in other places, which knowledge the inspector 
should be able to supply him with, having had 
the privilege and experience of looking over 
conditions in all lines of industry.” 


Italian Regulations for Industrial Hygiene 
General regulations for Industrial Hygiene, 


applying to all paid workers in industry, com- 
merce and agriculture, except workers on board 
ship and underground, were recently approved 


4 by the government of Italy. The first pro- 
“s Visions, dealing with the handling of injurious 
_ products, stipulate that workers employed in 


bt operations exposing them to poisoning must 


; _ be warned by the employer of the danger in- 


curred; the employer must also place at their 
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disposal adequate mesns of protection. 
industries in which poisonous substances are 
produced or handled, the workers will be 
examined by a competent physician at the 


lations cover first aid appliances and working _ 
conditions in general. Certain sections fix the 
limits of weights to be carried, drawn or 
pushed by children and women. There are 
also several provisions concerning agriculturs 
workers, and dealing with dwellings, dormi- 
tories, water and prevention of disease. The 
last provisions deal with the inspection of — 
labour and supervision of the enforcement of — 
the regulations. Fines are laid down for 
workers who fail to comply with certain pro- 

visions of the decree. 


Accidents in Ontario in July 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation — 
Board received reports in July covering 6.215 
accidents, this being a decrease from the 
number reported in June when there were 
6,446 accidents; but the figure for July of this — 
year is higher than July, 1926. The fatal 
cases in July numbered thirty-five, which is 
a decrease from June, the number in that 
month being forty-seven. 

The total benefits awarded by the Work- — 
men’s Compensation Board in July were — 
$576,513.64, of which $495,031.57 was for com- 
pensation fOr injured workers and $81,482.07 
for medical aid. The total benefits awarded _ 
in June, 1927, amounted to $518,583.41 and ; 
for July last year $538,685.09. — 

Referring to these figures, Mr. R. B. Morley, 
general manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association, calls attention to cer- 
tain hazards of the season. An employee of 
a plant in Eastern Ontario fell from the dock 
to the water and was drowned. A traveller, 
while driving in Western Ontario, turned out — 
to allow another car to pass; his wheels struck 
soft dirt and the car was overturned, pinning | 
him underneath and killing him. Another | 
accident, mentioned because of its severity, 
happened in a metal working plant when the 
operator lost his right hand due to the helper 
letting the hammer down while a plate we 
being inserted in the machine. 


The fourteenth annual inet of. the rie’ 7 
national Association of Industrial Accident — 


lanta, Georgia, on September 27-30. 


The sixteenth annual safely congress un 
the auspices of the National Safety Cou 


vce will be held at Chi 
Ae ! a icago on Sep 


Sepremprr, 1927 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Training College for Technical Teachers at 
Hamilton, Oniario 


12 EFERRING to the Training College for 
Technical Teachers about to be con- 
structed in the City of Hamilton, the Spec- 
tator of August 31 makes the following state- 
ments :— 
The training college is the first one of its 
kind in Canada and likely to maintain this 
Unique position for some time. Its purpose 
is the giving of instruction in teaching to 
skilled tradesmen to enable them to take 
positions in technical institutes. Placed ad- 
jacent to the technical school, the students 
will be enabled to observe the methods of 
qualified teachers and to gain practice in 
teaching themselves through an arrangement 
made with the local board of education. 
Pechnical education is of recent development 
and teachers in this department of learning 
have to combine the qualifications of the 
skilled mechanic with those of the teacher. 
It has been found by experience that a three 
or six months’ course will enable the intelli- 
yeni mechanic to grasp the fundamentals of 
pedagogy, Authorities of. a technical insti- 
fute, having chosen a suitable man as teacher 
of such subjects as electrical work, motor 
mechanics, plumbing or printing, send him to 
the college where he acquires knowledge 27f 
md practice in the art of teaching. During 
the course, his salary is paid, half by the 
jepartment and half by the board of educa- 
m concerned. ; 
The purpose of the school is to serve, prim- 
E technical education in Ontario, but with 
1e development of technical instruction 
lsewhere, the facilities offered are likely to 
. taken advantage of by other provinces. 
[umilton has thus become the centre of tech- 
cal education training in Canada, for the 
jllege is already temporarily established in 
e technical institute itself. 


pprentice Training on the Baltimore and 
aa Ohio Railroad 

‘In the Lazour Gazerre for December, 1922, 
here was given an interesting paper by 
(ir, A. H. Williams, supervisor of apprentices, 
‘anadian National Western Lines. on the sub- 
ect. of Apprentice Training on the Western 
ines of the Canadian National Railways. 
fhe adoption of a somewhat similar system 
apprentice training (coupled with the tech- 
al education: of apprentices) on the Balti- 
re & Ohio Railroad is the topic dealt with 
Mr. C. N. Fullerton, supervisor of appren- 


tice training, in an article appearing in the 
August issue of the American Federutionist. 
Mr. Fullerton points out that “apprentice 
traning is not new on our American: raiJ- 
roads,” but that “little or no effort has been 
made by the railroads to standardize the train- 
ing, or measure its results.’ The reason for 
the adoption of some system of apprentice 
and technical training on the railroads is 
stated as follows:—- 

Recent developments in railroad industry in- 
dicate that our railroads are beginning to 
realize the necessity for an apprentice system 
that will train young men for the industry in 
a manner to fit them thoroughly for their 
future work. Other industries cannot be de- 
pended upon to train men for the railroad in- 
dustry. Therefore, if we are to continue forg- 
ing ahead on our railroads we must train our 
own young men. Other industries are doing 
this and the railroad industry is compelled, in 
its own interest, to inaugurate a systematic 
training of men which will secure higher type 
of men, eliminate the unfit, and train them in 
the technical as well as the practical work of 
railroading. 

Continuing, the article outlines the first 
experience of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in apprentice training. This prelimin- 
ary experience, however, did not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory. After several years of the 
classroom method of instruction the manage- 
ment made a careful survey of the results ob- 
tained. The survey indicated that “there 
were a number of apparent disadvantages to 
the method of instruction that had been in 
use.” Consequently, the class-room method 
was discontinued jn 1922, and it was not until 
September, 1926, that a new method of fur- 
nishing technical training to the apprentices 
was put inte effect. In the interim the man- 
agement, with the co-operation of the Feder- 
ated Shop Crafts, had made a study of what 
traming should be provided so as fo meet 
the requirements of all parties. A joint com- 
mittce, equally representative of both the 
management and the employees was appoint- 
ed to “make a thorough study of apprentice 
training, and make a recommendation as to 
what training should be provided.” 

Dealing with the committee’s objective in 
the inquiry and its recommendations, Mr. 
Fullerton states :-— 


It was agreed that the purpose of technical 
training was not to make mathematicians or 
draftsmen out of the apprentices, but to give 
them a sufficient ground work of the funda- 
mentals of these two necessary subjects to make 


them proficient capable mechanics in the final 


analysis, to make them mechanics both in the 
theoretical as well as in the practical part of 


their trades. t at 
The investigations of the committee soon 


demonstrated the fact that no system of train- 


= < 
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ing was to be had, ready made, that would fit 
their ideas of proper technical training for the 
apprentices on the Baltimore and Ohio. It _be- 
came evident that the only way to get just 
what they wanted was to have some competent 
organization of educators build up a course of 
training that could be fitted to the apprentice’s 
needs as he progressed through his term of 
apprenticeship. 

Finally, after completing its study of the best 
possible methods, this joint committee recom- 
mended that The Railway Educational Bureau 
of Omaha, Nebraska, be selected as the school 
best adapted to furnish the technical training 
desired. The recommendation was concurred in 
by the Federated Shop Crafts and adopted by 
the management of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. On September 1, 1926, the present 
system of technical training for apprentices was 
inaugurated on the Baltimore and Ohio. 


Touching on the nature of the training, it 
is explained that:— 


The technical training being given the appren- 
tices is started along two general lines. On the 
one side, mathematics and general instructions; 
on the other side mechanical drawing. This 
training in the fundamentals takes the appren- 
tices over a period of about two years’ work, 
after which time they then branch out from 
this point into the subjects relating to their 
practical craft work, continuing to use the 
mathematical and drawing knowledge they have 
acquired in the solution of practical problems 
in connection with their shop work. 


It was considered that the following up of 
these subjects by the technical training relating 
to each individual craft assures a well-rounded- 
out course of technical training for all appren- 
tices estimated to be the equivalent of two 
years’ training In a technical university. 


In order to get young men to study and 
apply themselves sufficiently to assimilate this 
technical training, the Federated Shop Crafts 
have, in their desire to raise the craft stand- 
ards, agreed with the management of the 
Baltimore and Ohio to make technical train- 
ing a compulsory part of the young man’s 
apprenticeship. Furthermore, “under the 
rules and agreements of the Federated Shop 


Crafts, those apprentices who fail to submit 


the required lessons eliminate themselves and 
are not retained in the service as apprentices.” 


In dealing with the method employed, the 
character of the Bureau supplying the lessons 
and the results obtained, the article continues 
as follows:— 


The technical training is handled directly b 
the Chief of Motive "Pavers Office’ and A 


directed by the Assistant Supervisor of Shops, 


a staff officer on the Chief of Motive Power’s 
staff. A complete individual record is kept of 
each apprentice. His progress fn his technical 
training as well as his shop work is entered 
monthy on his record card, and in this manner 
a check is had at all times-on the individual 
performance of each apprentice. There is no 
guessing about it. e record maintained 
speaks for itself, and it is possible to ascer- 
tain at a glance the standing of each appren- 
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tice, the grades he is making, and whether he ¢ 
is a good, fair or poor apprentice. 


ing it as an independent school for the pas 
arial years It can thus be said that T 
Railway Educational Bureau was started by the: 
vision of a railroad executive who, looking into) 
the future, foresaw the necessity for the crea-- 
tion of an institution to which railroad meni 
could turn in their quest for knowledge of 


a 
technical nature. ‘ 


The Railway Educational Bureau is exclusivi 
ly a railroad institution, specializing on railro 
training in the several departments of a rail-- 
road, and engaging in no other training. It 
entire staff is made up of practical railro 
men who have devoted their lives to the wor 
Being men of practical experience in addition 
to their knowledge of the theory, they are pecu-- 
liarly fitted to impart the necessary technical | 
training to railroad men. 


The Railway Educational Bureau sends the 
lesson papers to each apprentice by Unite 
States mail and the apprentices in turn stu 
the lesson and submit written examination 
back to the bureau by mail. The bureau cor- 
rects each examination, grades it and return 
it to the apprentice. A grade of 75 per cent 
is necessary to pass, before the apprentice is 
credited with the lesson. The apprentice is 
required to send in two lessons each month.. 
There are approximately 1,000 apprentices, so) 
that the bureau handles 2,000 lessons eachi 
month from the apprentices on the Baltimore 
and Ohio. : 


The lessons are studied at home by the ar 
prentings after regular working hours, ; 
being no interruption to the apprentice’s wor 
in the shop. 

There are three travelling apprentice in-' 
structors on the Baltimore and io who de 
vote their full time to visiting each station 
on the railroad where apprentices are em-. 
ae Noo Each apprentice point is visited ai 
east once a month. Instructors offer help and 
encouragement to all apprentices and do every 
thing possible to add interest to the course, 
Help is offered to those who need it and special 
attention is given to any apprentice who i 
delinquent. ; 

By and through this method is maintained 
the personal contact which is lacking in th 
ordinary correspondence school work, and which 
is proving very helpful on the Baltimore ar 
Ohio. It has resulted in the period of nine 
months during which the training has been it 
effect, in having approximately 75 per cent of 
the apprentices ahead or on their schedule o 
two lessons per month. This, together with the 
fact that less than 5 per cent of the sd 

e1n 


tices have been eliminated due to their 
three months 
al history is 
an Ohio. 


delinquent, means that education- 
being established on the Baltimor 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 43rd Annual Convention 


BE 43rd annual convention of the Trades 
and: Labour Congress of Canada was held 
in Edmonton, Alberta, from August 22-26, 
the sessions being held in the Memorial Hall, 
a building erected by the municipality for the 
war veterans, and administered by the local 
branch of the Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League. The opening pro- 
ceedings were presided over by Ald. A. Far- 
milo, president of the Edmonton Trades and 
Labour Council, who welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the organized workers of the city, 
his address outlining the principles of the 
labour movement and the progress which had 
been made in securing the passage of legis- 
lation in the interests of the wnge-earners. 
The civic welcome was tendered by Mayor 
A. U. G. Bury, and that for the province of 
Alberta by Acting Premier Hon. Geo. Hoad- 
ley. Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Con- 
gress, replied to the various addresses, and 
In turn, on behalf of the executive council, 
welcomed the delegates assembled, and also 
thanked the local committee for the complete 
arrangements made for the holding of the con- 
Vention. 

The first order of business was the receiving 
of the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, which as finally adopted seated 267 
delegates, the representation being divided as 
follows: International organizations which 
have affiliated the whole of their Canadian 
membership, 41 delegates; provincial feder- 
ation of labour (Alberta), 1 delegate; trades 
and labour councils, 38 delegates; two system 
divisions of the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, 7 delegates, and 180 delegates repre- 
senting local unions. Two fraternal delegates 
were also present, representing respectively 
the British Trades Union Congress and the 
merican Federation of Labour. 

Following the appointment of the various 
ommittees, an associate secretary, @ messen- 
ger, a sergeant-at-arms and a translator (the 
business of the convention being conducted 
in both English and French), the report of 
the Committee on Rules and Order, defining 


the methods to be followed in the transaction 
of the work of the convention, was adopted. 


Report of the Executive Council 


Immediately following the organization of 
e convention the members of the executive 
yuncil of the Congress presented a report of 
e many matters with which they had dealt 
during the year, the opening paragraph of 


which referred to the close co-operation of 
the membership of the Congress and the 
securing of the enactment of several measures 
long sought by organized labour. Other 
statements in the introductory remarks were . 
as follows:— 

Organizing work has been carried steadily 
forward during the year, most affiliated inter- 
national unions maintaining Canadian repre- 
sentatives constantly in the field, whose efforts 
have been supplemented by the special organ- 
izing campaigns carried on in many centres by 
the Trades and Labour Councils and _ local 
unions. These activities have made possible the 
securing of numerous upward revisions of wages 
and hbetterments in working conditions, espe- 
cially for those workers employed in the better 
organized trades and callings, and also brought 
about a more general recognition by employers 
of the policy of collective bargaining. 

Though industrial activities have continued 
to expand, providing employment for larger 
numbers of workers than for the past several 
years, there has been a constant surplus of 
available labour, attributable largely to the 
unwarranted influx of immigrants to the indus- 
trial centres throughout the Dominion, and the 
fact that these beneficial changes have been 
obtained, notwithstanding this continued pre- 
valence of unemployment, is a notable tribute 
to the effectiveness of proper trade union organ- 
ization. 

By the formation, during the early part of 
this year, of the “All Canadian Congress of 
Labour” a number of those organizations which ~ 
have sought to disrupt and divide our move- 
ment during the past several years have now 
combined their efforts with the same objects 
in view. Your Executive has countered their 
activities by making known at every oppor- 
tunity their true purposes, exposing the fallacy 
of their arguments and the futility of their 
policies. It is pleasing, therefore, to report 
that, warned by past experiences, our member- 
ship has refused to give any aid or support to 
this new dual organization and that the vitality 
and solidarity of our movement remains un- 
impaired. 

The report of the executive council con- 
sisted of 53 pages and was classified under 
various headings, the first of which referred 
to the legislative program which had been 
presented to the Dominion Government on 
December 16, 1926, and which included re- 


.quests for legislation covering (1) Registra- 


tion of union labels, (2) Old age pensions, 
(3) Senate reform, (4) Picketing and injunc- 
tions, (5) Electoral reform and Election Act 
amendments, (6) Immigration and emigra- 
tion. The report also outlined certain matters 
which had been taken up with some of the 
departments of the Federal Government, and 
which among others included (1) Amend- 
ments to the fair wage regulations, (2) 
Amendment to the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, (3) Amendment to the Civil 


\ 


Service Act and the establishment of civil 
service councils, as well as an upward revision 
of letter carriers’ salaries, (4) Amendments 
to the Shipping Act and the equalization of 


salaries throughout Canada of marine engi-. 


neers employed by the Government, (5) that 
Federal office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees and be 
given the same privileges as the latter, (6) 
that legislation be passed providing that rail- 
way employees be paid every two weeks. 

Under section 2, headed “Legislation,” re- 
port was made of the passage of union label 
legislation and the Old Age Pension Act, as 
well as some other matters in which trade 
unionists have shown particular interest, and 
which included the provision which the Min- 
ister of Labour had incorporated in the fair 
wage regulations covering the wages of pulp- 
wood workers. 

Under Section 3 the executive reported that 
in accordance with custom the provincial 
executive committees and federations of 
labour had submitted reports. These included 
reports from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Cntario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, from which the 
executive compiled the following summary on 
the matters which had been dealt with by 


these adjuncts of the Congress during the 


past year:— 


Eight-hour Day—Requests for legislation to 
give effect to the Washington Convention on 
the EHight-hour Day were reiterated in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta whilst British Columbia 
pressed for the extension and enforcement of 
the existing Eight-hour Day Law to all indus- 
tries. In Alberta the Government Hight-hour 
Day Commission held a number of sittin 
during the early part of the year and sub- 
mitted its findings to the Legislature, the La- 
bour Member issuing a Minority Report favour- 
ing the enactment of this Legislation. No ac- 
aoe was taken by the Legislature on this re- 
port. 


Old Age Pensions —-Enactment of legislation 
to give effect to the Federal Old Age Pensions 
Act was asked for in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


The British Columbia Legislature passed an 
Act which enables the Provincial 


ernment for the payment of old age pensions 
and the necessary regulations are now being 
prepared to give effect to this legislation in 
British Columbia. 


The Manitoba Legislature passed a resolution 


expressing satisfaction with the Federal Act 


reaffirming their belief in the principle of old 
age pensions, and authorizing their represent- 


_ atives to participate in any conference between 


the representatives of the Government of Can- 
ada and the Provinces, held for the purpose 
of considering necessary supplementary legis- 


. 


lation. 
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to enter into agreement with the Federal Goy- 


Workmen's Compensation—Increase in 
weekly compensation to 66% per cent of tl 
amount of wages was asked for in Nova Scot: 
New Brunswick and British Columbia. Pay- 
ment of medical aid was requested in Novag 
Seotia, New Brunswick and Alberta. Vari 
increases in benefits to widows, children ar 
other beneficiaries were urged in Nova Scoti 
New Brunswick and Alberta. Nova Scotia ré 
quested compensation for frost bite and Albe 
that strains, ruptures, and rheumatism, ca 
by conditions of employment, be added to t 
list of industrial diseases. Measures to facilita’ 
the rehabilitation of injured workers weree 
stressed in New Brunswick. Review of Board’s} 
decisions by an independent medical board in! 
British Columbia and by the Lieutenant- 
ernor-in-Council in Alberta were requested. 
organization of the Board was asked for i 
Alberta. In Quebee requests for a coe nsa- - 
tion Act administered by a Provincial Board 
were reiterated. oe 

Nova Scotia amended the Act to provide 
payment to widows will not cease because @ 
temporary removal from the province and also 
authorizing expenditure of twenty thousand dol- 
lars ($20,000) annually towards rehabilitating iz 
jured workers and for purchasing artifici 


inquiry regarding the setting up of a Provin 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Board will be 
made in the interim. Ontario added caisson 
disease to the list of industrial diseases and 
consolidated Section 6 of the Act of 1915 as 
amended in 1917 and 1925, making clearer the | 
rights of workers to receive compensation under | 
the Act whilst temporarily employed outside 
the Province. Alberta passed amendments 
raising the- age of dependent children t 
eighteen years and also raised the maximum 
annual payment to $1,250 per year. In Alberts 
and British Columbia committees were ap= 
pointed to make full inquiry into the admin- 
istration of the Act and to report to the next 
session of their respective legislatures. 


Minimum Wage Act—Nova Scotia requested 
appointment of a Board to administer th 
Minimum Wage, Law for women which is ale 
ready on the Statute Books. New Brunswick 
requested a Minimum Wage Act for womel 
and children. Quebee asked that female e 
nova in stores be included under the Ae 
and that the Board be empowered to deal with 
hours of labour. Ontario asked for extension 
of Act to cover female help in hotels outside 
Toronto. Ontario, Manitoba ‘and British 
Columbia requested extension of the Act t 
cover boys under eighteen and for  stricte 
enforcement of provisions of the Act. Saskat 
chewan asked extension of the Act to cover 
all male employees and also that beauty par- 
lour employees be placed under the Act. t 
berta requested abolition of the population limi 
and province-wide application of the law. Brit 
ish Columbia asked for changes which woulc 
prevent violation of the provisions of the Ac 
by, trade schools and the pesting in con- 
spicuous places of orders of the Board. 
_ Quebec issued its first order under the Min 
imum Wage Act covering 2€ 
in laundries, dye-works, ete. In 
barber shops and beauty parlours were bro 
under the control of the Ritu Wage 
lations. In British Columbia _ the ee 
amended to provide that statements of 
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ployers as to wages, etc., must be made under 
oath, and that orders of the Board must be 
_kept posted free from mutilation or defacement. 
The Board was also empowered to replace any 
order which has been in existence for one year 
without the necessity of holding a new confer- 
ence. The Board was given power to enforce 
payment to employees of any difference be- 
tween wages paid and the minimum wage rates. 


Fire Fighters’ Legislation—Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan requested legislation establishing 
the two platoon system. Ontario asked for 
the consolidation of the Hours of Work (Fire 
Fighters) Act of 1920 and the Two Platoon 
Act of 1921. Ontario and British Columbia 
urged legislation which would give right of 
way to fire apparatus when making calls. 

Nova Scotia passed a Two Platoon Act ap- 

_plying.to all cities of 30,000 or over on condi- 
tion that a resolution approving of the Act is 
passed by the City Council. Ontario passed an 
Act consolidating the Two Platoon and_ the 
Fire Fighters’ Hours of Labour Acts. Saskat- 
chewan passed a Two Platoon Act to come 
into effect after January 1, 1928, and to apply 
to every city of 10,009 or over unless a majority 
of the ratepayers have voted against its adop- 

tion before then. Deduction from pay by reason 
of adopting the Two Platoon System by muni- 
cipalities is prohibited in both Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan, the latter province providing a 
penalty of from $10 to $100 for infringement 
of the law. 


Mothers’ Pensions—-New Brunswick and Que- 
bec urged enactment of Mothers’ Allowance 
legislation. Amendments to existing legislation 
“were requested in Ontario and Manitoba to 
extend the provisions of the Act to mothers 
with one child, or mothers who had been de- 
serted for stated periods, or whose husbands 
were confined to public institutions or who were 
physically unable to support the family. More 
sympathetic administration of the Act was also 
urged in those two provinces. Alberta asked 
for extension of the Act to mothers and de- 
pendent women over fifty years of age, and 
British Columbia for its extension to widows 
with or without children who are without ade- 
quate means of support, and for more liberal 
provisions to various other classes of women 
coming under the Act. / ‘ 

Saskatchewan amended the Act extending its 
provisions to the wife whose husband is con- 
fined to.a tubercular institution and requiring 
that the husband of a beneficiary must have 
been a resident of the province at the time of 
death or disablement. ; 

Factories Act—New Brunswick asked that 
the Act be redrafted along the lines of the 
Ontario Act. Ontario urged amendment pro- 
viding for a forty-four hour week with max- 
imum of fifty-four and a half hours, including 
overtime for female employees, and other 
amendments establishing more uniformity with 
the Minimum Wage law respecting hours of 
labour, ages of employees, etc., and the exten- 
sion of provisions to include certain lines of 
industries not covered by the Act. ; 
"Alberta asked for extension of the Act to in- 
clude all factories; erection of fire escapes on 
‘all buildings of more than one storey; inclusion 
of drilling operations; adequate protection of 
workers employed where injurious and ex- 
plosive gases are evaporated, and establishment 
of the eight-hour day. British Columbia re- 

uested regulations governing employment _of 
een and women during the fruit packing 
and fish Yun seasons in these industries. 


In Manitoba the Act was amended providing 
that regulations may be made by the Governor- 
in-Council covering manufactures and trades 
such as cleaning and pressing establishments in 
which gasoline or other inflammable materials 
are carried. These regulations may include the 
taking out of annual licenses. In Saskatche- 
wan amendments were enacted providing for 
the use of mechanical devices for purpose of 
removing gases, etc., from atmosphere of work 
rooms. Alberta amended the Act to bring oil 
and gas drilling under its provisions. This 
only becomes effective upon proclamation of the 
Governor-in-Cotncil. Amendments to the Brit- 
ish Columbia Act provide that no child under 
fifteen years may be employed in any factory, 
except on written permit and then not for 
a period exceeding six hours per day. Overtime 
by women and girls in fish canning and fruit 
curing industries is made conditional upon 
written consent of the workers involved, or 
their parents. 


Fair Wage Regulations—Quebec asked that 
fair wage schedule be included in government 
contracts and undertakings subsidized by the 
Government. Ontario requested strengthening 
and enforcement of regulations, while Alberta 
urged the adoption of a fair wage clause to be 
inserted in all Government contracts. 

No action was taken by the several provinces 
on this matter. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Insur- 
ance.—Ontario and Alberta requested the un- 
dertaking of public works as a measure of relief 
and the enactment of unemployment insurance 
legislation. Alberta asked that relief work be 
paid for at trade union rates. 

The Manitoba Government appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the causes of and 
remedies for seasonal unemployment. 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes—Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta requested legislation 
preventing the granting of injunctions and to 
legalize peaceful picketing during industrial dis- 
putes. 

None of the provinces took action with re- 
spect to this important matter. : , 

The numerous other requests brought to the 
attention of the provincial authorities dealt 
with various phases of such important matters 
as Ratification of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Or- 
ganization; Abolition of Trade Schools; Aboli- 
tion of Military Training in Schools; Public 
Health and Industrial Hygiene; Education; 
Discontinuance by the Ontario Government of 
grants of prison made clay-products, in lieu of 
money, to public institutions; General safety 
measures; Immigration and Colonization; 
Election Act Amendments; Juvenile employ- 
ment; Abolition of private detective and em- 
ployment agencies; Public ownership of public 
utilities and labour representation on public 
boards and commissions; Freedom ,of Associa- 
tion, Education, etc., etc. 

Favourable legislation enacted and not re- 
ferred to in the foregoing summary included: ~ 
Amendments to the Mines Act in Nova Scotia, 


New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta; 


Amendments to the Mechanics Lien Act in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia; 
Motor Vehicles Act in Nova Scotia; Liquor 
Control Act in Ontario and New Brunswick; 
Election Act in New Brunswick and Quebec; 
Steam Boiler Act in Saskatchewan and Alberta; 
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Amendments to the Masters and Servants Acts 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; Child Wel- 
fare Act in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; Tech- 
nical Education Act in New Brunswick and the 
Publie School Act in British Columbia provid- 
ing for combining school districts and the estab- 
lishment of technical schools therein; Station- 
ary Engineers Act in Ontario; Consolidation of 
the Employment Agencies Act; Children’s Pro- 
tection Act and the Public Health Act in On- 
tario; Amendments to the Superannuation Acts 
of Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia; 
Amendments to the Town Act of Saskatchewan 
dealing with closing of shops on half holidays 
and an amendment to the Towns and Villages 
Act in Alberta gives right to vote to tenants in 
certain municipalities in municipal elections. 

In Manitoba a Bill providing for a periodic 
rest day was introduced but failed to pass; 
the matter, however, was referred to the Bureau 
ot Labour with instructions to make a thorough 
investigation and present recommendations be- 

_ fore the next session of the Legislature. A 
Bill providing for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and to amend the Minimum Wage 
Act also failed to pass. 

In Alberta a resolution aiming to abolish 
cadet training in the province was adopted by 
a committee of the House, but debate on the 
matter was adjourned before a vote was taken 
in the Legislature. Collective bargaining on 
railways and hours of labour for government 
employees were also subjects of resolution in 
Alberta, being withdrawn, however, on assur- 
ance being given by the Government that the 
matters referred to would be remedied. : 

A Committee of the British Columbia Legis- 

7 lature was appointed to investigate the ad- 

ministration of the Workmen’s Compensation 

J and Mother’s Allowance Acts and report to the 
uext session of the House. 


Section 4 of the report stated that the 
congress is affiliated with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, the Ameri- 
can Association for Labour Legislation, the 
American Association of Political and Social 
Science, the Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare and the League of Nations Society of 
Canada. It was also reported that the con- 
gress through its representatives had co-oper- 
ated in the work of the International Labour 
_ Organization; Research Council of Canada; 
Dominion Council of Health; Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association; National Safety 
League, and the Ontario and Quebec Sections 
of the League; the Employment Service Coun- 
cil of Canada; the Frontier College; the Na- 
tional Council of Education; the Canadian 
_ Social Hygiene Council, and the Canadian En- 
gineering Standards Association. Synopses of 
the Proceedings of the meetings of some of 
these societies were embodied in the report. 

Section 5—“International”—contained refer- 
ence to the manner in which the American 


F 


the executive in regard to organization work in 
the Dominion. It was stated that the congress 
had a fraternal delegate at the convention of 
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the French Federation of Labour in Paris in’ 
the person of Mr. Geo. Brunet, fraternal dele- 
gate to the British Trades Union Congress, 
who also was the representative of the Con- 
gress at the convention in Paris of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. Report 
was given of the annual conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, at which the 
delegate for the work people was Mr. P. M. 
Draper, secretary of the Congress, Mr. J. T. 
Foster, vice-president of the congress, being © 
adviser. 

Section 6, under the caption “Workmen’s 
Compensation,” gave a brief review of the ef- 
forts to secure adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation, and reported on a conference of labour 
representatives which had been held with a 
view to framing desired amendments to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. This 
conference prepared a report of 20 pages on 
the subject in which 21 recommendations seek- 
ing changes in the act were submitted. This 
report the executive council recommended, 
along with such other evidence as is available 
from investigations in other provinces, be re- 
ferred to a special committee for consideration — 
“in order that the greatest possible degree of 
uniformity throughout the Dominion may be 
assured in the changes recommended as neces- 
sary to be made in the respective provincial 
acts.” 

Section 7—*Union Labels’—outlined the ef- 
forts made to secure protection for union labels 
and again referred to the passage of the de- 
sired legislation. 

Section 8—‘“Technical Education”—called 
attention to the approaching expiry of the 
Federal grant towards technical education and 
recommended the executive council and pro- 
vineial executive committees to press for a 
continuance of support and development of — 
technical education in the Dominion. 

Section 9—“Police Unions”—referred to the 
situation existing in Montreal as a result of a 
decision of the Supreme Court upholding the 
city in its opposition to the police maintaining 
a union. The executive stated that the Mon- 
treal Police Union is entitled to the greatest 
commendation for its defence of the right of 
association, and endorsed the issuing of a pro- 
posed appeal for financial assistance to aid in 
taking the case to the Privy Council. (The 
Privy Council subsequent to the writing of the 
report of the executive council refused to grant 
the union the right of appeal.) <a 


Section 10—“Apprenticeship”—advised of 
the formation of the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Council of the Building Trades and gave an 
outline of the system which those interested 
had adopted for the training of apprentices in 
the building industry. : 
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Section 11—“Canadian Congress Journal’— 
pointed out that the publication was now self- 
sustaining; that a new-policy of accepting bulk 
subscriptions from local unions and trades and 
labour councils at a reduced rate had been 
introduced, and labour bodies were urged to 
take advantage of this offer. 

Section 12—“Migration’—stated that the ef- 
forts to secure certain alterations in the Immi- 
ration Act had not been successful. The mat- 
fer of prohibition of contract labour had re- 
Seived the endorsation of the Employment 
Service Council and the Minister of Labour 
had demonstrated his desire of finding some 
means of giving effect to the same. The re- 
ommendations respecting medical examin- 
ation of immigrants at port of embarkation re- 
seived the endorsation of the advisory council 
0 the Department of Health and arrangements 
were being made to put this into effect. It 
vas stated that the agreement entered into 
sarlier in the year between the railway com- 
janies and the Government giving the first- 
1amed a free hand to recruit and import farm 
abour from Central European countries had 
ed to an influx of these immigrants to such 
m extent that complaint had been made not 
mly by organized labour but by municipal 
souncils and provincial governments. Conse- 
juently the Government had issued orders for 
he suspension of admission of this class of 
mmigrant for the time being. It was further 
tated that this action will not solve the pro- 
lem as to what can be done with these and 
ther unemployed people, “and the Govern- 
ment should be impressed with its responsi- 
ility of assisting the provincial and municipal 
uthorities in providing for their maintenance.” 
teference was made to the action of the 
Inited States Government in giving a stricter 
aterpretation to the immigration laws, where- 
y all except native born Canadians or those 
ho could qualify under the quota regulations 
f the country of their birth, would be debar- 
ed from continuing the practice of crossing 
aily into the. United States to follow their 
scupations. Every effort was made by the 
kecutive to secure modification of the order 
d for equal recognition by the United States 
uthorities of all bona fide Canadian citizens 
respective of their place of birth. Some 
difications of the original order had been 
ed, the time of the order becoming fully 
ective having been extended to December 1, 
927, and in addition the quota numbers have 
een increased which permits compliance with 
> law by a greater number of non-native 


sec with due recognition to long established 
46790—4 


practice and of the friendly international rela- 
tions existing with Canada. It was also stated 
that the right respecting the entry of workers 
into Canada undoubtedly rests with the Cana- 
dian Government, and the executive did not 
know of any reason why similar restrictions 
should not be applied to workers entering 
Canada from the United States. 

Section 13—“Canadian ‘Coal’—stated that 
coal mining in Canada still remains largely 
a seasonal occupation with the result that 
large numbers of miners annually suffer from 
unemployment. To overcome this condition 
representations have been made to the Feder- 
al Government. to adopt a policy which would 
enccurage greater use of Canadian mined 
‘coal. The Congress has declared in the past 
in favour of nationalizing the coal industry. 
so that production of coal might be carried 
on in the interests of the community instead 
of for private profit. It was pointed out that 
the Dominion Government had continued to 
pay bonuses on transportation of coal from 
the eastern coal fields to Quebec and Ontario 
points and also provided for assistance to 
coking plants. ‘These measures, the execu- 
tive stated, while commendable had not re- 
duced the volume of unemployment, especial- 
ly in the Western coal fields, and it was again 
declared that the problem is one of national 
importance demanding the closest co-opera- 
tion between the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments with a view to ensuring a larger 
distribution of Canadian coal at reasonable 
prices and more regular employment for the, 
workers in the industry. 

Section 14—“Old Age Pensions ”—reported 
the passage by parliament of the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, and recommended that each of 
the provincial executive committees urge the 
immediate enactment of legislation so as to 
enable the statute to be applied within their 
respective provinces. 

Section 15 dealt with a number of miscel- 
laneous matters which had engaged the at- 
tention of the executive council, as well as 
reporting on some incidents of interest to 
the organized workers, and included the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) the contributions of the 
affiliated bodies forwarded by the Congress 
to aid the British Miners amounted to 
$3,123.26; (2) satisfactory wage adjustments 
were secured for members of the National As- 
sociation of Marine Engineers employed by 
the Department of Marine, and the Govern- 
ment also complied with the request of the 
Congress that subsidies be discontinued to 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company for 
the West Indies service and the transference 
of this service to the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine; (3) the reinstatement of 
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employees by a certain paper company which 
agreed to discontinue any discrimination 
against any worker because of his member- 
ship in the union; (4) support to the letter 
carriers in their efforts to secure improve- 
ments in their conditions of employment; (5) 
the conclusion of the report of the executive 
referred to the harmony existing in the ranks 
of the affiliates, and pointed out that this 
unity was evident in the legislation obtained 
during the year. 

‘Reports were also submitted by the frater- 
nal delegates to the American Federation of 
Labour and the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, each of which referred to the more im- 
portant matters which had engaged the at- 
tention of the conventions of these bodies. 
Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 

The report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports, to which the above reports with the 
exception of the sections on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Union Labels, were referred, 
directed the attention of the delegates to the 
optimistic tone of the preamble to the report 


of the executive council, and noted with satis- 


faction the spirit of unity and co-operation 
manifested, expressing the hope that this 
spirit would continue to permeate the inter- 
national trade union movement in Canada. 
Referring to the formation of the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour the committee did 
not regret “the concentration of the so-called 
national unions in one organization,” but on 
the contrary expressed the opinion that it is 
desirable “that those who would disrupt our 
movement should be on the outside and in 
the open.” The Committee further stated 
that the records indicate a tendency towards 
international unionism in Canada, and de 
clared that during the past year considerable 
numbers of workers had returned to inter- 
national trade unions. The ‘Committee 
noted with satisfaction the 
legislation protecting union labels and the 
Old Age Pensions Act, and agreed with the 
executive council in urging the various ad- 
juncts of the congress in the various provinces 
to secure enabling legislation. The Com- 
mittee approved of the energy displayed by 
the executive council in its efforts to secure 
desired legislation and agreed with the vari- 
ous recommendations contained therein. 

The Committee recommended a careful 
study of the legislative reports submitted by 
the Provincial executive committees and the 
federations of labour, which contained repre- 
sentations made to the various provincial 
legislatures and a record of legislation passed 
at the recent sessions of these bodies. The 
report of the committee, several items of 


passage of 
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which created considerable discussion, wass 
adopted, as was also a recommendation thai 
the delegates study reports of the fraternal 
delegates. a 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary-treas 
submitted a report of the financial transactio 
of the Congress during the past fiscal ye 
The balance on hand September 1, 1926, was 
$3,826.89; the total receipts during the fiscal 
year, including the revenue from the congre 
building in Ottawa, was $27,759.25; total ex 
penditure was $22,330.07, leaving a balances 
of $5,429.18. 

The membership on which per capita hai 
been paid numbered 114,362, an increase of 
11,325 over the membership reported in 1 
The secretary pointed out that if the mem 
out of employment owing to strikes and o 
temporary causes were counted these fig 
would be increased by at least an additional 
15,000. Seven charters had been issued 
federal unions and the Cloth, Hat, Cap 
Millinery Workers’ International Union 
affiliated its Canadian membership, making 
international organizations now.in affiliation.: 
The report was referred to the Audit Coma 
tee which subsequently recommended its ¢ -/ 
tion, a course approved by the corwante 


Grants to Fraternal Delegates 


The Committee on Ways and Means recom 
mended that $400 be granted to the fraternal! 
delegate to the American Federation of Labo 
and $800 to the representative to the Bri 
Trades Union Congress, also that the exeet 
tive council be authorized to pay all other’ 
incidental expenses in connection with the con: 
vention. These recommendations were adop 
without discussion. 


Union Labels 


References to the union label in the report 
of the executive council were referred to 
Committee on Union Labels, which in repot 
ing stated: “It is indeed gratifying to no’ 
that after more than thirty years of effort ¢ 
the part of the Trades and Labour Congre: 
of Canada and the union label trades orga 
zations amendments to the Trade Marks 
Designs Act have now been enacted which » pe 
mits the legal registration of union labels, sh 
cards and buttons. In this connection we call} 
your special attention to the following par: :1 

graph in the executive council’s report. “1 
the enactment of this law, international unio} 
are now able to establish ownership of their 
labels and are in a position to protect he a 
from fraudulent use and counterfeit and th 
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sure that the money spent in securing patron- 
se of union label products will in future bene- 
; only employers properly entitled to use 
th labels.” It is pleasing to also record that 
ie Canadian law in this respect is the most 
lvanced legislation of its nature on the North 
merican continent. As the report well points 
i this desirable legislation was only secured 
ter much effort, and the officers of the Con- 
ess are deserving of considerable credit for 
e tactful and diplomatic manner in which 
ey handled the problem. Your committee 
so believes that the thanks of the convention 
ould be extended to (a) The Union Label 
rades Department of the American Feder- 
ion of Labour for its financial assistance and 
e hearty co-operation of its officers; (b) 
1e Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour; 
10 sponsored the bill in the House of Com- 
ons; (c) Officials of the Department of La- 
ur for their assistance and co-operation, 


pecially when the bill was before the Bank- — 


> and Commerce Committee of the Senate; 
) The Hon. G. D. Robertson and Hon. J. D. 
ylor for their activities while the measure 
8 before the Upper House; and (e) Mr. G. 
. Bell, K.C., M-P., who first. introduced the 
[ in Pisaneemt a 1926.” 
The committee recommended, in view of 
@ above legislation, which gives ample pro- 
stion to union labels and fair employers, that 
sel campaigns be inaugurated in every 
“ke and pushed with all possible vigor. 

re committee commended the Executive 
yuncil for creating a Canadian Advisory 

cil on Union Labels and believed that 

should be continued. 

ie was expressed at the Canadian 
gress Journal giving considerable public- 
A union labels during the past year and 
was recommended that this policy be con- 
ed. 
‘he committee reiterated the recommen- 
on of last year to the effect that the in- 
ning executive council give consideration to 
ring space for a union label booth at the 
adian National Exhibition in Toronto. 
committee noted that another label 
, the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Inter- 
onal Union had affiliated its entire Cana- 
n membership to the Congress. 

committee did not believe it necessary 
numerate the various union labels, shop 
and buttons, but would point out that 
‘union label, shop card and button are the 
y guarantees of union conditions. 
ention was directed to the innovation of 
‘Vancouver Trades and Labour Council in 
mg a common quarterly button for its 
‘ed membership. The committee recom- 
aded that this system be drawn to the at- 
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tention of the various trades and labour coun- 
ceils in the Dominion. 

The committee also recommended in view 
of most of the provinces now operating the 
liquor business under a system of government 
control that all assistance be given the brewery 
workers in their efforts to organize the workers 
in this industry and in the protection of the 
workers already organized in this trade. 

After a general discussion on union labels 
the convention adopted the report. 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the executive council a special committee on 
workmen’s compensation legislation was ap- 
pointed, to which were referred five resolutions 
on the subject, as well the report of a confer- 
ence which had considered amendments to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. Three 
of the resolutions submitted to the committee 
requested that the Quebec Government be 
asked to put the compensation act of that 
province into effect. With those the commit- 
tee recommended concurrence. The commit- 
tee also approved of a resolution asking that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario empower some one to enforce the various 
clauses of the said act in regard to the pro- 
tection of workmen both before and after an 
accident. Another resolution sought to secure 
the discontinuance by the Canadian National 
Railways of the practice of deducting money 
from men not allowed to join the permanent 
insurance fund, and who are covered by the 
Compensation Act when injured. To over- 
come this the Committee suggested that the 
end desired would be realized by the inclusion 
in schedule 1 of the workers now in schedule 
2 of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. | 

The Committee referred with satisfaction 
to the thoroughness with which the Special 
Committee on the Ontario Workmen’s Com-: 
pensation Act had performed the task com- 
mitted to them by the representative con- 
ference in Ontario, which had been called 
by the Executive Council of the Congress. 
The Committee stated that they had carefully 
considered the findings and recommendations. 
of this Committee and urged their adoption. 
It was also recommended that the Committee 
continue to co-operate with the Ontario Hx- 
ecutive Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, and that joint action be taken in 
urging upon the Ontario Government the 
necessity of making the legislative changes 
recommended and upon the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board the necessity of 
administering the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in conformity with the recommendations 


ae 
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The report of the Committee continued 
as follows: In complying with the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee as sct 
forth in their report your Committee has 
carefully considered the question of uniform- 
ity of Workmen’s Compensation legislation 
in the respective provinces of the Dominion. 
With a view to assisting in the attainment 
of desired uniformity of legislation, your 
Committee thoughtfully reviewed a number 
of fundamental principles involved in Work-. 
men’s Compensation legislation and submit 
the following for your endorsation as being 
possible of realization in all the provinces of. 
the Dominion :— 


General Principles —“With a view to ensur- 
ing equitable compensation for injured work- 
men and to the dependents of those fatally 
‘njured and having regard to the desirability 
of reaching uniformity . throughout Canada, 
as far as may be practicable, on the general- 
srinciples of workmen’s compensation legis- 
iation, the scales of compensation payments 
and in the administration of such legislation, 
your Committee recommends early action to 
secure the following :— 


1. Workmen’s compensation legislation in 


all provinces in Canada based on the collect- 


ive liability or State insurance system, admin- 
istered by a Board or Commission of at least 
three members, one of whom must be a repre- 
sentative of organized labour. All employers 
within the scope of such legislation to be re- 
quired to contribute to the accident fund 
out of which compensation and medical aid 
are payable; no contribution to such fund to 
be made by workmen. 

2. Compensation for total or partial dis- 
ability to be based on the average earnings 
at the time of the accident of at least two- 
thirds of such average up to at least $2,500; 
provided that the minimum ameunt of com- 
pensation shall not be less than $15 per week 
unless the wages were Jess than $15, in which 
case the compensation shall be.one hundred 
‘per cent of the wages. 

3. That the scales of compensation for de- 
pendent widows be at least $50 per month 
with an additional payment of $12 for each 
child under sixteen years of age; when chil- 
dren only, are dependants, a monthly pay- 
ment of $15 for each child under sixteen 
years of age; compensation to dependent 
children to be continued for educational pur- 
poses for a longer period at the discretion 
of the Board. 

4. Compensation should cover all accidental 
injuries and industrial diseases arising out 
of or in the course of employment. 


‘in the case. 


‘permanently injured workmen. 
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5. That with a view to the prevention 04 
accidents or industrial diseases .Provinel 
Governments and Compensation Boards t 
urged to promote and organize accident pr 
vention associations, preferably with the bo 
operation of the employees or their rep 
sentatives, and that a more rigid supervi io 
be maintained by Government inspectors o¢ 
a hazardous nature. 

6. That practical measures be taken | 
Compensation Boards to ensure more pro! py 
reports of accidents from employers, work 
men and the attending physician. t 


7. That in all cases of the review of a clat 
where the right to or amount of compensatix 
may be involved, the injured workman sha 
if dissatisfied wile the decision of the Boa zc 
be given the right of examination by an im 
dependent medical board of at least 
physicians satisfactory to the claimant, 1 
Board to have the right to review tha file 


8. That efforts be made to provide, in a4 
Compensation Acts, for the rehabilitation | 


9. That representatives of labour throu 
out Canada be urged to oppose the creat 
of Appeal Boards set up for. the an 
making final decisions on clamis for com 
pensation, thus closing the door to a furt fi 
review of such claims. | 


10. That when injured workmen have 
awarded total disability compensation, 
should be continued until he is able to res 
his former occupation or has been offel 
other suitable and equally remunerative 
ployment, and that if such injured workn 
has suffered a permanent partial disabilit 
but upon the report of the attending phy 
cian is able to do light work the total 
ability payments should be continued: 
suitable employment is provided. 


11. That legislation be obtained mak ing 
compulsory on the part of physicians to- 
port to the workmen’s compensation boar 
all industrial diseases.” i. 

The Committee also pointed out for @ 
information of the delegates that in seekim 
uniformity of legislation in the respecti 
provinces they are carrying out the desi 
expressed by the National Industrial Cor 
ference held in Ottawa, September 15: 
1919. This Conference emphasized the “nece} 
sity for uniformity of law relating to 
welfare of those engaged in industrial 
in the several provinces” and pullneg 
plan for an interprovincial conference — 
oughly representative of all the provinces 
consider uniformity of legislation such as t 
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Vorkmen’s Compensation Acts in the differ- 
nt provinces. 
After a lengthy discussion on the report, 
yhich was considered seriatum, it was adopted 
nanimously. 


Refused to Enlarge Executive 


A resolution was submitted which sought to 
ncrease the number of vice-presidents from 
hree (the present number) to one for each 
rovince which has affiliations with the con- 
ress, these to constitute the personnel of the 
xecutive council. This resolution was refer- 
ed to the Committee on Constitution and 
zaw, which recommended that, owing to the 
xpense which would be involved in providing 
or meetings of the executive the proposal be 
ot approved. After a lengthy discussion, the 
ecommendation of the committee was adopted. 
_ Another resolution referred to the same com- 
nittee was one asking that the railroad fares 
f all delegates attending future conventions 
yf the congress be pooled. This was also re- 
ported against, and the convention without 
liscussion adopted the report. 


; Notification that Strike Exists 


The Resolutions Committee considered and 
eported on 63 resolutions, most of twhich, 
ometimes with slight amendments, were 
opted. The first resolution reported desired 
egislation “providing that where a strike ex- 
sts and the employer advertises in the press 
or labour he shall be required to set out in 
he advertisement that a strike does exist.” 
Phe resolution was approved, as was also a 
emand for the complete abolition of all 
ivate fee-charging employment agencies in 
he province of Quebec. 

~The convention also concurred in resolutions 
1) opposing institutions supported by public 
ubscriptions and other donations supplying 
yersons to perform temporary work, and (2) 
naking it compulsory for employers and 
thers seeking the importation of labour to 
rst consult the Employment Service of Can- 
ida, and no importation to be allowed unless 
he said service is unable to supply the class 
ts required, and consents to importa- 
ion. 
. 


Once more the congress endorsed a request 
+ the Quebec provincial executive commit- 
ee should petition the Quebec Government to 
dopt the following: 

1. Free and compulsory education. 

2. Compulsory and uniform tuition of the 
rench and English language in all schools of 
; PAN text books to be issued by the Goy- 
nment upon the recommendation of the Boards 


Education in Quebec 


of Education and to be sold at cost price, 
pending their free distribution to scholars. 

4, All school books to be uniform throughout 
the Province, this being one of the principal 
requirements for proper education. 

5. All courses in the Provincial Government 
schools, technical and others, to be given free 
of charge. 

6. No person to be permitted to teach in 
any school who is not the owner of a normal 
school diploma, except in the case of primary 
courses, such as those given in kindergartens, 
technical schools, and similar institutions. 

7. That all persons under the age of twenty- 
one working in factories, workshops, or any 
other place of employment, who are not able 
to read and write one of the two languages of 
this country fluently, be compelled to attend 
evening classes. 

8. The laws governing education be amended 
by the Provincial Government to provide for 
a minimum salary for school teachers in keep- 
ing with the cost of living and to permit the 
prosecution of school commissions who pay less 
than said minimum salary. 

9. A Minister of Education to be appointed 
whose duties should consist in supervising the 
proper administration of school commissions, the 
enforcement of the program of education 
adopted by the Provincial, Catholic and Pro- 
testant Boards of Education and all other rules 
and regulations pertaining to education. 


Fair Wage Regulations 


A resolution, the preamble to which set forth 
that notwithstanding that the Quebec Govern- 
ment had adopted a resolution designed to 
guarantee to all workers employed on Govern- 
ment contracts fair and equitable wages, it 
was difficult to. enforce its provisions owing to 
the lack of proper safeguards, instructed the 
Quebec provincial executive to endeavour to 
secure for the workers employed on Provincial 
Government contracts the same protection as 
given in the regulations governing Federal 
Government contracts. 

Another resolution, which was also adopted, 
requested the following additions to the Fair 
Wage regulations regarding Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts. 

(1) That the representatives of the Labour 
Department be empowered to make at any time 
they feel justified in doing so an inspection of 
the books, lists of employees, payrolls and work- 
ing hours, without first having to obtain the 
Minister’s permission, as at present. 

(2) That the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour be empowered to take imme- 
diate action, without referring to the Minister, 
should any violation of the establishment con- 
ditions be proved to his satisfaction. 

(3) That a provision be added to the regula- 
tions to allow representatives of the workers 
employed, where such an organization exists, to 
visit the work. 


Endorse the Five-Day Week 
Resolution No. 10 declared that owing to 
the improved methods of production by ma- 
chinery and specializing of labour large num- 


bers of workers are continually unemployed ~ 
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without any hope of steady employment until 
hours are shortened, the resolve being:— 
That this convention adopt the five-day (40- 
hour) week, and that they recommend to affi- 
liated bodies that an attempt be made to put 
this in operation in the near future. Those 
failing to accomplish this before the next con- 


vention of the Congress to be requested to 
state what efforts have been made and their 
reasons for failure. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
that the resolve read as follows: “That this 
convention go on record as endorsing the prin- 
ciple of the 5-day 40-hour week, and urge all 
affiliated bodies to do their utmost to put it 
into effect.” 

Delegate Buck’ of Toronto, moved that the 
resolution be referred back to committee to in- 
corporate a demand that there should be no 
reduction in pay where hours are shortened. 

A discussion ensued, in which it was pointed 
out that the congress could take no action 
other than making a recommendation as the 
matter was one with which only the affiliated 
bodies were competent to deal. The motion 
to refer back was defeated and the recommen- 
dation of the committee adopted. 


Hours of Labour and Conditions of 
Employment 


Under this heading the convention approved 
of legislation in the province of Quebec where- 
by employees in the mechanical department 
of the theatrical industry would be allowed one 
day’s rest of 24 consecutive hours per weck 
in all theatres operating seven days a week. 


Approval was given (1) to a request that 
Federal office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees, includ- 
ing privileges of sick leave and holidays with 
pay and superannuation; (2) Urging the Gov- 
ernment to instruct the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make a re-classification of the letter 
carrier service “so that adequate salaries may 
Be paid”; (3) Asking the Congress to urge the 
Dominion Government to remove from the 
Civil Service Act the section giving power to 
the Civil Service Commission to set salary 
schedules. The convention endorsed a resolu- 
tion in favour of a complete revision of the 
Canada Shipping Act and also approved of 
amendments to the Ontario Factory Act and 
‘the regulations of the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board with a view to securing better protec- 
tion for the workers. 


Endorsation was given to a request that the 
Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts be amended 
so that in all cases where a firm becomes in- 
- solvent that claims of employees for wages 
and salaries be given priority over all other 
creditors. 
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The B. & O. Plan ! 
The following resolution asking for the con 
demnation of the union-management co-opé: 
‘ative plan (commonly referred to as the “Bi 
O. Plan” by reason of its original introduct 0 
in the shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Raih 
road) was introduced by West Edmonton | ige 
No. 448 of the Brotherhood of Railway Ca 
men and Edmonton Lodge No. 546 of the Int 
ternational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths ana 
Drop Forgers: ‘ 
Whereas, at the inception of the Co-operatr 
(B. & O.) Plan in the shops of the Canadi 
National Railways, the railway shopmen w 
assured that it would stabilize their “a 
ment and _ increase their earnings witho 
causing reductions in staff; it bein argued 
rather that its operation would lead to thi 
employment of even more shopmen, and wh te 
as, since the plan went -into operation thi 
C.N.R. has handled more freight, earned nor 
revenue and made greater profits, but 
actually reduced shop forces so, that the tot 
shop pay roll gets smaller in spite of the in} 
erease in the amount of work, and whereas, tw 
years’ experience of the so-called Co-operatiy 
Plan has shown very clearly that its effects al 
exactly the opposite to what were claimec 
therefore be it resolved, that this conventiog 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canadi 
repudiate the Union Management—Co-operatn 
Plan now in operation in the shops of } 


C.N.R., and likewise condemns all such 
laboration schemes as attempts to pervert tr: 
unionism and to subordinate our organization 
to the interests of the employing class. 

The Resolutions Committee recommend 
that as the matter was not within the juris¢ 
tion of the congress, the resolution be nk 
concurred in. 

Delegate R. J. McCutcheon, of Winnip 
said that the resolution, although presented 
the local lodge of the B. of R. C., had rea 
been prepared by the Communist Party, 
was not in accordance with the facts. 

Delegate Tim Buck, of Toronto, declaz 
that the B. & O. plan was a contradiction; tl 
there had not been any benefits to the e 
ployees, all the advantages being to the 
ways. 

Delegate J. Corbett, of London, replying 
the previous speaker, said the federated sh 
trades were quite able to take care of then 
selves, and did not need to have the Co ni 
munist Party looking after their affairs. Whe 
the men in the shops did not want the B. & Cl 
plan they would just stop co-operating. | 
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Delegate R. J. Tallon deplored the bringini 
of the matter into the convention of the conil 
gress, it being purely a question for the n by 
affected to discuss. He extolled the B. & Cl 
plan as it had been of much advantage | 
the employees. 400 eee 

Other delegates also spoke approving! 
the plan, after which the recommenda: a 
the committee was adopted. - a ; 
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Subsequently Delegate McCutcheon de- 
clared that the attack on the co-operative plan 
was a part of the program of the Cummunist 
Party, and therefore did not believe that the 
proceedings of the convention should give 
prominence to such propaganda. He accord- 
ingly moved that the resolution be not printed 
in the minutes. This was also adopted. 


Health and Safety 


Under this heading was included a resolu- 
tion which pointed out that several fatalities 
‘had occurred in Ontario owing to unprotected 
‘electrical appliances. The convention con- 
curred in a request that legislation be enacted 
‘to force the various power companies to pro- 
‘vide safety for employees and the public. 

_ Approval was given to the following re- 
“quests: (1) Amendment to the Quebec Scaf- 
‘folding Act to compel all cities and towns 
to adopt the said act and appointment of the 
necessary inspectors to insure its enforcement; 
(2) Insertion in the statutes of Quebec of a 
aw covering the erection ard operation of 
hoists; (3) That only qualified boiler makers, 
“recognized by their employment as such, be 
‘appointed as boiler inspectors; (4) Amend- 
“ments to the Quebec Stationary Engineers’ Act 
“providing for the employment of qualified per- 
ons to operate all internal combustion, am- 
onia or compression engines, steam or elec- 
ric elevators; (5) Requiring that motor cer- 
ificated engineers be employed on all vessels 
propelled by internal combustion engines ; (6) 
That all persons employed as moving picture 
machine operators in Quebec should be 
thoroughly skilled in the working of mechan- 
‘ical and electrical apparatus and devices used 
= or connected with the operation of moving 
‘picture machines; (7) That efforts be made 
to have laws enngred to require the licensing 
‘of barbers in the province where no such 
tute has been adopted. The convention also 
reafirmed the action of the 1926 convention 
in regard to trade schools, which declared that 
ch institutions should be under the super- 
vision of provincial governments and guidance 
‘of the education departments so that fixed 
‘regulations may be made as to methods of 
‘teaching and period of apprenticeship. 

' The convention also concurred in reso- 
trons ; (1) In favour of the fullest co-oper- 
ion of the Congress with the Dominion Fire 
vention Association; (2) Against the manu- 
facture or making of cloths ing for commercial 
‘purposes in the homes of wage earners; (3) 
In favour of legislation to ‘provide proper pro- 
tection to operators of spraying machines; (4) 
In favour of wrapping in wax paper me all 
bread before leaving the bakeries. 


Immigration and Colonization 

There were seven resolutions presented un- 
der the above heading, five of which the 
Resolutions Committee reported were covered 
by the report of the executive council and 
recommended that the executive be instructed 
to continue to press to have the policy of the 
congress on immigration and emigration as 
adopted by the Ottawa convention of 1925 
put into effect. Considerable discussion took 
place on this subject; but no amendment was 
made to the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, which was adopted. The committee sub- 
mitted a substitute for a resolution in reference 
to the Alien Labour Act, which as adopted, 
was as follows: “That the Dominion Goy- 
ernment have the administration of the Alien 
Labour Act placed under some responsible 
minister of the crown,” 

The convention also approved of a resolution 
requesting that a clause be inserted in the 
Immigration Act to the effect “that any com- 
pany, corporation, society, association, person 
or party, or agents for the same, soliciting to 
bring immigrants into Canada shall be respon- 
sible financially for the said immigrant for not 
less than one year.” 

Minimum Wage 

A resolution presented by the Quebec Pro- 
vineial Council of Carpenters pointed out that 
the women’s Minimum Wage Act only covers 
a few industries, and asked that representation 
be made to the proper authcrities with a view 
to having the provisions of the act extended 
to all industries and commercial establish- 
ments. This was approved without any debate. 


Old Age Pensions 


There were two resolutions presented on the 
question of old age pensions, one from the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council and 
the other from the Quebec and Levis Council, 
both of which urged the passage of legislation 
by the Quebec Legislature with a view to hav- 
ing the Old Age Pension Act made applicable 
to the citizens of that province. The Reso- 
lutions Committee amended one of the reso- 
lutions so as to cover all of the provinces, and 
with this change it was adopted. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A resolution was submitted on the subject 
of unemployment and sickness insurance, in 
which it was suggested that the Trades and 
Labour Congress should consider the advis- 
ability of holding a national convention for 
the purpose of determining the best methods 
to secure the necessary legislation by Federal 
and provincial parliaments. The Resolutions 
Committee recommended a substitute resolu- 
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tion to the effect that the congress reiterate 
its former stand, which is that the executive 
continue to press for unemployment inmsurancs. 
This was approved. 


Favour Peaceful Picketing 


The following resolution asking for country- 
wide protest meetings to impress the Gov- 
ernment in the matter of amendments to 
the Criminal Code was presented by Toronto 
Branch No. 40 of the International Fur Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Whereas, in spite of the representations of 
the executive committee of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment refuses to introduce legislation for the 
amendment of Section 501 of the Criminal 
Code such as will legalize peaceful picketing in 
Canada, and whereas, there is a widespread re- 
alization that the existing conditions militate 
against effective strike action by the organized 
workers of the Dominion of Canada in their 
efforts to improve their standards of living. Be 
it, therefore, resolved, that in order to rally 
and crystalize the working class sentiment on 
this question, to impress the organized workers 
with the serious position of the trade union 
movement, and to impress the Dominion Govern- 
ment with the seriousness of Labour’s demand, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
name a day in the immediate future on which 
trade unions throughout the country shall organ- 
ize protest meetings and forward demands to 
the Dominion Government for picketing to be 
regarded as legal in Canada. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
the deletion of the resolve and the substitu- 
tion of the following: “Resolved, that the 
executive council of the congress continue its 
efforts to secure the desired amendments to 
this law.” 

Delegate Tim Buck, of Toronto, opposed 
the report of the committee, while several 
other delegates spoke strongly against the 
proposal of holding protest meetings. The 
resolution as amended by the committee was 
adopted. 


Favour the Organization of Women 


. The convention approved of a resolution 
urging all international unions and central 
bodies to co-operate in the immediate initia- 
tion of organization campaigns, particular at- 
tention to be given to the organization of 
unorganized female workers. 

The convention also adopted a proposal in 
favour of bringing the young workers into 
the ranks of organized labour. 

Approval was also given to a resolution in- 
structing the executive council of the con- 
gress to bring to the attention of the various 
affiliated international organizations the ques- 
tion of co-operating in an endeavour “to build 
up the membership and offsetting the false 
propaganda that is being directed against the 
international trade union movement.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1 


Trade Union Unity 


The question of trade union unity was agai 
brought before the convention in the follows 
ing resolution which was introduced by Wess 
Edmonton Lodge 448, Brotherhood of Raali 
‘way Carmen of America; Toronto Braneh 
40, Fur Workers’ Union; Edmonton Bre 
546, Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 

Whereas, the Trade Union Movement of Cant 
ada is weakened by division into Cathelie® 
tional, A. F. of L., and Independent ber 
national groups, and whereas, the only meth D0} 
by which this weakness can be overcome is by 
the unification of all these groups into one il] 
inclusive trade union centre that shall emb ee] 

eI 


every functioning trade union organization 
ardless of jurisdictional claims similarly — 
oes the British Trades Union Congre 
Therefore be it resolved, that as a step towards 
unity in the Canadian trade union movement 
this convention of the Trades and Labour Cont 
gress of Canada extends fraternal greetings te 
the national unions organized in the All : 
dian Congress of Labour, and urges that these 
two National centres, i.e., the Trades and aa 
bour Congress and the All Canadian Congress 
shall immediately open negotiations for amal:| 
gamation, and be it further resolved that this 
convention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada invites the All Canadian Congress 
of Labour to co-operate with us in convening 
an_all-inclusive conference of Canadian trai 
union organizations for the purpose of cor 
sidering the furtherance of national trade unior 
unity in Canada. 1 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
non-concurrence in the proposal, a similan 
recommendation having been adopted at # 
1926 convention when a resolution alo 
somewhat the same lines was introduced. 

Delegate Tim Buck urged that the de! 
gates give the matter some attention. Me 
time and energy, he declared, were spent im 
fighting among themselves than in fighting 
the bosses. He believed the working 
would respond to a movement for unity. T] 
delegates apparently were in no mood to dis+ 
cuss the matter, the previous question being 
promptly called for and adopted, as was also 
the report of non-concurrence in the resolw- 
‘tion. Subsequently a demand was made 
have the matter re-opened for discussion, but 
the convention did not approve. Under an 
other resolution, however, several oppone: 
of the proposal for a conference were giv 
an opportunity of offering strong criticism 
the actions of officers of some of the orga 
zations now in the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour in setting up dual bodies in an ef- 


deavour to disrupt the old-established tra 
unions. ’ 


Oppose Interference in China 


Another resolution introduced by Toror 
Branch No. 40 of the International 
Workers’ Union, which among other th 
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declared that “the Chinese people are waging 
@ valiant struggle for their national inde- 

mdence and against the brutal oppression 
of the foreign Imperialists,’ and that “the 
toiling masses of China demand that the Im- 
Perialists get out of China and let the Chin- 
se people develop freely their own lives and 


Manage their own affairs,” demanded (1) 
e withdrawal from China of the Imperial- 
ists and their armed forces. (2) The can- 
€ellation of all treaties humiliating to China 
and the cancellation of the extra territorial 
ts for foreigners. (3) Recognition and 
zeatment of Nationalist China as an equal 
by various Imperialists Powers. 
The Resolutions Committee offered the fol- 
owing as a substitute, which was adopted:— 


Whereas, the lasting peace and prosperity of 
China is a question that can only be ultimately 

settled by the Chinese themselves; Therefore, 
4 ee that this convention goes on record as 


ng opposed to the interference of all foreign- 
noes ge np economic and industrial 
—_ Representation in Pan-American 
Federation 
“The convention approved of a resolution 
structing the executive council to take such 
feps as in their judgment will give the con- 
ess representation as an affiliated body in 
2¢ Pan-American Federation of Labour so 
hat the viewpoint of Canadian organized 
bour on the economic and political condi- 
fions as they effect workers in the Dominion 
nay be fully expressed. 


_“ Congress Journal” only Official Paper 


~ A resolution was submitted which set forth 
at numerous complaints had been made of 
he number of so-called labour papers which 
e published by persons who are not con- 
ected in any way with the recognized labour 
ovement, and who “simply exploit the 
anufacturers for advertisements, thereby 
aking a good living for themselves to the 
striment of the workers,’ and asked as a 
eans of exposing such publications, that 
paper be accepted by the workers as a 
our paper which has not received the en- 
sation of the Trades and Labour Congress 
Canada or the American Federation of 
‘The Resolutions Committee amended the 
lution in certain respects and substituted 
2 following as the resolve: “That the Con- 
ss goes on record as urging members to 
ibe to the Congress Journal as the only 

paper for which the Congress could ac- 


Want Separate Department for Labour 


The Ontario provincial executive commit- 
tee was instructed to urge on the Ontario 
Government the desirability of creating a 
separate Department of Labour under a mir- 
ister whose duties will not be merged with 
eny other department. 


Another matter which it was decided to 
bring to the attention of the Ontario Govern- 
ment is the proposal to grant to each muni- 
cipality local autonomy for the sale of beer 
and wine. 


No Protest Against Break With Russia 


Toronto Branch No. 40 of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union was responsible for the 
introduction of a resolution asking that the 
convention protest against the breaking off of 
trade relations between Canada and the Union 
of Soviet Republics, and urged that immediate 
steps be taken to renew the previously existing 
friendly reiations. It also asked that to help 
the development of trade and to assist the 
workers of the Soviet Union in their work of 
socialist construction the Federal Government 
be urged to immediately extend substantial 
credits to be used in the purchase of manu- 
factured products in this country. 


The Resolutions Committee’ recommended 
non-concurrence, and without any discussion 
the recommendation was approved. 


Fraternal Greetings 


The Wednesday morning session of the con- 
vention was set aside to hear the messages 
from the fraternal delegates, the first being 
delivered by Mr. Thos. McQuaid, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Union of Plate Print- 
ers and Die Stampers, of Washington, D.C., 
fraternal delegates from the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, who in his preliminary re- 
marks outlined the nature of the work per- 
formed by the members of his union and’ the 
efforts made to secure improvements in the 
conditions of employment of plate printers. In 
conveying the greetings of the American 
Federation Mr. McQuaid complimented the 
Dominion on reaching its diamond jubilee and 
pointed to the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the United States and Canada. He re- 
ferred to the ties which bound together the 


trade union movements of both countries and ~ 


opined that it was essential that there should 
be the closest co-operation between the union 
members thereof. The speaker gave endorse- 
ment to the company-union co-operative plan, 
known as the B. & O. plan, which he claimed 
had been of much value to railroad employees. 
Other trades were considering schemes of co- 
operation between employers and employees. 


J - 
a 


4 


' union movement. 
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Mr. McQuaid referred to some of the activities 
of the international trade unions in the United 
States, such as the establishment of the Union 
Labour Life Insurance Company; the exten- 
sion of the five-day week; and the progress of 
union label agitation, and closed with a plea 
for the closest co-operation between the trade 
union forces of Canada and the United States. 

Mr. John Cliff, of London, England, assist- 
ant general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union fraternal delegate 
from the British Trades Union, opened his 
fraternal message with a reference to the kin- 
ship existing between members of the trade 
union movement. Referring to conditions in 
Great Britain, he said the workers had been 
compelled to stand attacks both politicaliy 
and industrially, and declared that the British 
general strike was the greatest demonstration 
of solidarity ever witnessed. The new Trade 
Unions Act was designed to cripple the trade 
It had been the object of 
the trade unions to settle disputes by negoti- 
ation and conciliation, and in many cases they 
had been successful, but the new act would 
hinder the success of the industrial councils 
which had been set up to adjust difficulties. 
Mr. Cliff outlined the provisions of the new 
Trade Union Act and the penalties for viola- 
tions of the law. He declared that the act 
was designed to strangle the political activities 
of the labour party by reason of the restric- 
tions in regard to political contributions, Al- 
though certain unions had been compelled to 
sever their connection with the trade union 
movement and the Labour Party, he believed 
they would return at the first opportunity. 
The speaker declared that the labour move- 
ment of Great Britain had been the pioneer of 
social legislation under which vast sums had 
been paid in benefits, including unemployment 
and health insurance. He also outlined the 
contribution which the trade unions were mak- 
ing to essential services, many members of such 
bodies serving on boards which had to do with 


- public affairs. Mr. Cliff reported on the amal- 
-gamation of certain trade unions with a view 


to consolidating their activities, and expressed 
the opinion that it was absolutely necessary 
that the trade unionists of the world should be 
united. He outlined current labour affairs in 
Great Britain and stated that the movement 
in that country was determined to press on 
until poverty was abolished, and closed with 
congratulations to the Canadian Congress 
Journal, which he declared was one of the 
best labour periodicals published. 

_ Mr. Ed. Flore, president of the Hotel and 


Restaurant Employees’. Alliance and Barten- 


ders’ International League, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
also conveyed the fraternal greetings of his 


_ organization, during which ‘he urged a better 


organization of the hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees with a view to living wages being 
secured by such workers, and urged that t! 
several unions give their assistance in tl 
direction. He also urged a continuance of the 
close co-operation between the workers 
Canada and the United States. 

Mr. W. L. Best, legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen of Ottawa, in presenting the frater- 
nal greetings of his board and the president of 
the brotherhood, referred to the friendly fee’ 
ing existing between his organization and the 
Congress. He spoke of the pleasure to be: 
derived by the thought that the efforts whic 
had been put forth had relieved the sufferin 
of many and made the lives of scores of peop 
brighter by the legislation which had be 
secured. Mr. Best was so impressed with th 
work of the congress that he intended to 
commend to the next convention of t 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and FE: 
ginemen that affiliation should be made with 
the congress. 


the fraternal greetings of the International — 
Brotherhood of Firemen* and Oilers, and 
pointed to the progress which his organization 
had made in Canada during the past year and — 
congratulated the delegates on the success of 
the congress. ; 

Fraternal greetings to the congress were 
ceived by wire from the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions and the Internationa 
Union of Photo Engravers. 

At a later session the fraternal delegate from > 
‘the American Federation of Labour was pre-_ 


gate from the British Trades Union Congress 
being given a gold watch chain and a tie pin. 
Tie pins were also presented to the eight male 
members of the local committee of arrange- 
ments, the two lady members receiving gold 
‘brooches. 
Mr. H. B. Adshead, MP. for East Calgary, 
was a visitor at the Tuesday morning session, 
and on consent being given he addressed the 
delegates, speaking more particularly in regard 
to his efforts to check unnecessary immigration. 
He also referred to the manner in which the 
Labour members in the House of Commons 
had worked together to secure legislation bene 
ficial to all classes. Mr. Adshead complimented 
the congress on its methods of transacting 
business. . hee 


The Minister of Labour | 


| The Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
pees i was present at the invitation of 
ocal committee of arrrangements, ad- 
dressed the Thursday morning session, "wtted 
expressing his pleasure at having the oppo: 
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tunity of meeting with the delegates, he 
stated that during his experience he had 


- found that labour men did not always agree 


- opinions. 


in all matters, but he was bound to give 
them all credit for being sincere in their 
It was by selecting the best of 
the ideas presented that progress could be 
made. The Minister reviewed at length the 
beneficial legislation which had been secured 
through the efforts of organized labour. 
Workmen’s compensation laws had been 
adopted and many improvements in the acts 
had been 


E secured through the _ repre- 
_ sentations of organized labour. Other social 
legislation included mothers’ — allowance 
acts and minimum wage laws, under 


_ which had been sought for many years. 


the provisions of which immense sums had 
been paid in benefits to those least able to 
protect themselves. Referring to federal af- 
fairs Mr. Heenan mentioned the passage of 
legislation to protect union labels, a measure 
The 
fair wage regulations had been extended to 
the pulp and paper industry, providing for 
the payment of the prevailing rate of wages 


where pulp wood is cut from crown lands. 


The old age pension law was referred to as 2 
measure which would be of incalculable 
benefit to many thousands of citizens, who 


_ through no fault of their own were without 


_ 


4 
} 


the proper means of providing for them- 
selves. Efforts were being made to have the 
various provinces enact legislation to bring 
it into effect, and the minister reported that 
he had just previously concluded an ar- 
rangement whereby the province of British 
Columbia would put the law into operation. 
The commissioner of the Yukon had also de- 
cided to adopt the law and he believed that 
the provinces generally would soon do like- 
wise. The minister also spoke of the system 
of government annuities whereby pensioners 
could add to their allowances by contributnig 


a small weekly payment during the years 


4 when their earning capacity was highest. He 


g 
; 
r 
; 
; 


y 


gave credit to the officers of the congress 
for their efforts on behalf of old age pensions 
and to the government for passing the law. 
Speaking on immigration, the minister re- 
ferred the action of the government in pre- 


- venting the railway companies from flooding 


the labour market early in the present year. 
He explained that for a long time there had 
been an. agreement with the railway com- 
panies in regard to immigrants who were to 
settle on the land. Because the railways had 
not lived up to the agreement, the same had 
been held in abeyance with a view to steady- 
ing the labour market, and now only those 
immigrants who would comply with the law 


were being admitted. In regard to unemploy- 
ment relief the minister declared that this 
was a matter for the municipalities and the 
provinces to handle, and when that is thor- 
oughly understood he believed it would pre- 
vent the requests which are sometimes made 
for allocating immigrants to certain localities. 
Mr. Heenan closed with the announcement 
that the conference of provincial premiers 
with the Dominion Government would take 
place on November 3, when it was believed 
that many matters of importance would be 
considered. 


Protest by a Delegate 


During the Thursday afternoon session Dele- 
gate R. C. McCutcheon, of Winnipeg, repre- 
sentative of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, declared that notwithstanding 
the invitation extended by President. Moore to 
the general public to attend the sessions of the 
convention, he himself wanted one individual 
to get out. He referred to the president of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, “which is 
an affiliate of the all-red so-called All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour,” whom he stated was 
present only to carry on his disruptive work 
aimed at one of the international unions con- 
nected with the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, (although no name was mentioned, 
the delegates knew that Frank Wheatley, a 
former member of the United Mine Workers 
of America, was the visitormentioned). Dele- 
gate Angus Morrison, secretary of District 18 
of the U.M.W. stated that “we have nothing 
to fear, nothing to hide. This man’s presence 
is only one more piece of evidence that back- 
sliders find it hard to keep away from the in- 
ternational movement, and the time is not 
far distant when they will all return.” Presi- 
dent Moore pointed out that the invitation to 
the public did not except anyone, and it was 
a matter of the dictates of the conscience of 
persons from outside as to what use they made 
of any information gleaned. He was glad 
that Delegate Morrison did not press for any 
different treatment to persons from a rival 
organization, and the general invitation to the 
whole public would accordingly be adhered to. 
This closed the incident. 


No. Protest 


Just previous to the adjournment of the 
afternoon session of the first day of the con- 
vention Delegate Lakeman, of Edmonton, 
called attention to the report that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were to be executed that night and 
proposed that a protest be forwarded to the 
Governor of Massachusetts. The president ad- 


vised that it would require a two-thirds major- 


ity of the delegates to permit the introduction 
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of a resolution. The president also outlined 
the position of the executive in regard to the 
matter and stated that he believed no good 
would be accomplished by the sending of a 
protest. No resolution asking permission to 
introduce the proposal being submitted, the 
president promptly adjourned the session. 


Officers for 1927-28 


The election of officers and fraternal dele- 
gates resulted as follows: 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont., (re- 
elected for the 10th consecutive term); secre- 
tary-treasurer, P.M. Draper, Ottawa, Ont., (re- 
elected for the,27th consecutive term); vice- 
presidents, James Simpson, Toronto, Ont.; R. 
J. Tallon, Calgary, Alta., and J. T. Foster, 
Montreal, Que. 


Provincial Executive Committees 


Nova Scotia—P. J. Healey (chairman), Hali- 
fax; Wm. Hayes, Springhill; W. A. Mac- 
Donald and M. D. Coolen, Halifax. 


NOTES ON LABOUR 


International Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union of North America 


HE twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union of North America was held at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on July 18-23, ap- 
proximately 90 delegates attending. 

President W. T. Keegan gave a detailed 
report of the wage scale negotiations reported 
to the head office during the past year. Ac- 
cording to the report of secretary-treasurer 
Charles A. Summer, the membership at the 
close of 1926 stood at 7,178, an increase of 
161 over the previous year, while the balance 

in the treasury credited to all accounts 
amounted to $200,384.41, an increase over last 
year of $28,930.44. 

Constitutional amendments adopted by the 
convention, subject to a referendum vote of 
_ the members to be taken during October, were 

as follows: (1) Increasing the president’s 
salary from $4,000 to $5,000 per annum; (2) 
Creating a burial fund, for which purpose the 

sum of $25,000 would be transferred from the 
general fund, and forty cents deducted from 
the per capita dues received from each mem- 
ber of the international union would be de- 
posited in this fund for its maintenance; (3) 
_ Providing that not more than $10,000 shall be 
invested in any one class of bonds in any 
locality; (4)Providing that a referendum vote 
shall be taken immediately on any and all 
- amendments that have been supported by not 
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Quebec—A. Mathieu, (chairman), Montreal; 
Omer Fleury, Quebec; L. Thibault, and James — 
Broderick, Montreal. 

Ontario—Humphrey Mitchell (chairman 
Hamilton; James Watt, Toronto; C. FE 
Nichols, Ottawa, and S. Bush, North Bay. 

Manitoba—H. Kempster (chairman), Geo. 
W. Howard, Ed. Taylor and V. Armand, Win- 
nipeg. { { ‘ 5 
Saskatchewan—Alex. M. Eddy (chairman), 
Saskatoon; C. G. Greene, Moose Jaw; H. D. 
Davis, Prince Albert, and H. Perry, Regina. 

British Columbia—P. R. Bengough, (chair- 
man), Vancouver; R. W. Nunn, Victoria; 
J. J. Gillis, Prince Rupert, and W. Page, Van-_ 
couver. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Feder 
ation of Labour—Alf. Farmilo, Edmonton 
Alta. ; 
Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress—F. W. Bush, Greenwood, Ont. 

Toronto was chosen as the convention city 
for 1928. 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


less than one-third of the local unions; (5) 
Increasing the number of delegates to annual 
conventions from local unions according to 
membership. | 

Among the resolutions adopted were the — 
following :— 

Requesting the .officers of the American 
Federation of Labour and affiliated organiza- 
tions to urge the United States Congress to 
adopt a four hour day on Saturday of each 
week in the government printing office in 
Washington, D.C.; 

Ratifying all actions of Local Union Na. 1 
and the International President in their re- 
cent dealings with the Publishers’ Association 
of New York City. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: president, Winfield T. Keegan, Jersey 
City, N.J., vice-president, Thomas P. Rey- 
nolds, Omaha, Nebraska.; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles A. Sumner, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The convention city for 1928 will be New 
York. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


The fifty-first convention of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union was held at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, July 4-13, President William P. 
Clarke presiding. The convention was at- 
tended by 128 delegates, representing 92 lozal 
unions from Canada and the United States. 

In accordance with the terms of 2 memoran- 
dum of agreement adopted at a previous con- 
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vention, the duties of the president, with cer- 
tain exceptions, was delegated to the vice- 


_ president, thereby giving the president more 


A 


time to devote to the duties of his office as 
president of the American Bank, a financial 


institution which was organized by the union 


and opened for business in the City of Toledo 
on July 6, 1925. President Clarke reviewed 


_ the progress of the bank and described the 
efforts being put forth to establish it on a 


paying basis. 
Vice-president Gillooly, in reviewing the 


_ work of the past year, informed the delegates 


y 


that the membership stood at 6,564, a gain 


over last year, while the treasury balance 


showed an increase of $14.700. In his re- 


port the vice-president outlined the introdu:- 


tion of the various labour saving machines 
recently been put in operaticn in the glass 


_ blowing industry, which had resulted in many 
members of the union being forced into other 


al 


ah Vee yt 


-lmes of employment outside the trade. 


The 
report further dealt with production; wages, 
membership, etc. 

The subject of death benefits, which had 
been under advisement since the 1923 conven- 


tion, was dealt with in the report of the 


national officers. 


After consderable discus- 


sion this report was adopted as amended. 
_ Should the plan recommended meet with the 


Vig. 


_ approval of a majority of the members voting, 


it would become binding on 2Jl members and 


pr ky 


effective on January 1, 1928. Under this plan 


the sum of three hundred dollars would’ be 


haa’ 


paid to the legal heir or heirs on the death 


of a member who has complied with the regu- 


lations governing the death benefit plan. 


vende 03 


Following a lengthy discussion on the ques- 
tion of the introduction of automatic machines 


in the manufacture of glassware, the conven- 
- tion adopted a resolution requiring all mould- 
makers who had been selected to operate 
automatic machines and had sulsequently 


withdrawn from the 


American Flint Glass 


- Workers’ Union, again to become members, 
and providing that in future nc member will 
be granted a withdrawal card to perform this 
_ kind of work. 


Officers elected were: president, W. IB 


4 Clarke; vice-president, Josezh M. Gillooly; 


secretary-treasurer, Charles J. Shipman, To- 


‘ledo, Ohio. 


Cumberland, Maryland, will be the conven- 


tion city for 1928. 


Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario 


The Labour Educational Association of 


Ontario held their 25th annual convention on 
- August 13, at Toronto. Vice-president William 
Varley, who presided, referred to the success 


which had attended the efforts of the 
executive committee to give effect to the 
resolutions passed at the last year’s conven- 
tion at London, Ontario, particularly that in 
regard to prison-made goods. The executive 
report ‘showed that the association was 
represented on the various delegations appear- 
ing before the Provincial Government regard- 
ing legislation in the interests of the workers, 
and had actively championed the cause of 
old age pensions, certain necessary amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and many other proposed measures. The 
main question before the convention was the 
proposed launching of a provincial labour 
paper, the success of which was reported as 
being assured, as numerous pledges of support 
had already been received. 

A resolution was passed unanimously 
requesting the provincial government to enact 
legislation making the Federal Old Age 
Pensions Act applicable to Ontario. Another 
resolution extended sympathy to British labour 
in connection with the enactment of the new 
Trade Unions Act. 


Delegates from the United Women’s 
Educational Federation were present in the 
afternoon and took part in discussions on 
legislation for women and children. 
of their resolutions were endorsed. A request 
for women +o act on juries was referred to 
the executive. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was 
present and addressed the convention. 


The election of officers resulted as follows :— 


President, Wm. Varley, Toronto; Vice- 
president, Rod Plant, Ottawa; Secretary- 
treasurer, Jos. Marks, Toronto. Executive, 


E. J. Follwell, Belleville; Larry O’Connell, 
Toronto; H. L. Asseltine, Hamilton; Fred 
Ackerknecht, Kitchener; Donald Dear, Ottawa; 
R. Foxcroft, London; D. Medley, Guelph; 
Wm. Stokes, St. Thomas; Colin Cashore, 
Owen Sound. Kitchener was chosen as the 
convention city for 1928. Future conventions 
will be held on May 24. 


A census of occupations was taken in Ger- 
many on June 16, 1925, the preliminary re- 


sults of which are now published. These show 
that the total number of inhabitants was ~ 


62,410,619, of whom 382,008,839, or 51.3 per 


cent, were returned as having remunerative’ 


occupations. Of the latter 20,531,155 were 
males and 11,477,684 were females. In 1907 
the corresponding proportion of the entire 
population in remunerative occupations was 


45.7 per cent, or 25,155,203, of whom 16,654,660 — 


were males and 8,500,543 were females. 


Several _ 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Japan and the Maritime Conventions 


GOVERNMENT Bill was introduced in 
the House of Peers of Japan in Febru- 
ary last to give effect to the Convention of 
the International Labour Conference fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers or 
stokers. The age limit in question is eighteen 
years. The Bill in question passed both 
Houses of Parliament of Japan without 
amendment. 
This Convention was ratified on behalf of 
Canada in 1925. 


*‘ International Labour Review ” 


The contents of the August issue of the 
International Labour Review comprise the 
following special articles:— 

The Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 

The Evolution of a Wage-Adjustment Sys- 
tem: II, by J. R. Bellerby. ~ 

The Correlation between Seasonal Unem- 
_ ployment and Certain Social and Economic 
Phenomena, by Dr. Jaroslav Janko, of the 
Czecho-slovak Ministry of Labour. 

Calendar Reform, by J. H. Richardson, 
Ph. D., Research Division, International 
Labour Office. 

In the section devoted to “Reports and En- 
quiries” are the following: 

The Report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Committee in Great Britain. 

Industrial Inspection in, Czechoslovakia in 
1925. 


Public Opinion and the International 
Labour Organization 


The General Council of the British League 

of Nations Union recently adopted a resolu- 
tion in the terms following with reference to 
the work of the International Labour Organi- 
zation: 
_ The General Council of the League of 
‘Nations Union calls attention to the need of 
increasing the efforts to inform the public of 
the work of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, both in order to secure ratification of 
International Labour Conventions and in 
order to win increased support for the League 
of Nations as a whole through that part of 
it which has to deal with questions of im- 
mediate interest to the majority of the in- 
dividual citizens of this country. 


4 - Great Britain and the Maritime 
Conventions 


~ 
4 > 
a 
7 
: 


‘Lasour Gazerre of April, May and August, 


_ References were made in the issue of the — 


1925, to the Merchant Shipping (Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions) Act, 1925, of | 
Great Britain, which gave effect to the Draft 
Conventions of the International Labour 
Conference for the amelioration of conditions 
of labour at sea. This legislation applied to 
ships registered in the United Kingdom but 
has been extended since by order in council 
dated July 25, 1927, to the following British 
Colonies: Bermuda, Cyprus, Fiji, Jamaica 
(excluding Dependencies), Mauritius, Sey- 
chelles, Straits Settlements and Trinidad. 


Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


A circular letter has been addressed to the 
governments of the Member States of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization from Geneva, 
dated July 15, relative to the 11th session of 
the International Labour Conference which is 
to meet in Geneva in 1928 on a date to be 
fixed later by the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office. The agenda of this 
session of the Conference will consist of the 
two following items:— 

I. Minimum wage fixing machinery (final 
discussion) ; 

II. Prevention of industrial accidents, in- 

cluding accidents due to coupling on 
railways (first discussion). 


The question of minimum wage fixing ma- 
chinery passed through the Conference, when 
a questionnaire was adopted for communica- 
tion to the various governments. It was de- 
cided at the same time to place the question 
of minimum .wage fixing machinery on the _ 
agenda of the 1928 session for completion, 
with a view to the adoption of a draft con- 
vention or recommendation on this subject. 


The question of the prevention of industrial 
accidents, on the other hand, appears on the 
agenda of the conference for the first time and 
will, therefore, be the subject of a first dis- 
cussion under the double discussion procedure. 

The questionnaire relative to minimum — 
wages was issued in connection with the letter . 
from the International Labour Office of July 
15 and when the answers are received to these 
questions, a report based thereon will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Conference. The 
preliminary report on accident prevention has 
already been largely prepared. 

Besides dealing with the two items on the — 
agenda, the 1928 session of the conference will 
have to proceed to the election of the Govern- 
ing Body. The last election of this body took 
place at the Seventh Session in 1925. 


e 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


_ Survey by H. B. Butler, C.B., Deputy-Director of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva 


A N unusually clear and suggestive account 
of American industry, considered main- 
ly in regard to the relations between capital 
and labour, has been published at Geneva by 
H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, under the title “In- 
dustrial Relations in the United States.” Like 
other observers from Europe, Mr. Butler was 
impressed by the magnitude of the country 
and the corresponding scale of its industrial 
undertakings. “American conditions,” he says, 
“are not comparable with those which prevail 
in any European country, or indeed in any 
country outside the United States, with the 
partial exception of Canada. The vast ex- 
tent of its territory, the mixed character of 
its population, the psychological and social 
atmosphere peculiar to a new country, are 
factors which find no parallel elsewhere, but 
which exercise a marked influence upon re- 
Jations in industry.” 
- The extent of the country prevents the 
centralization of either political or industrial 
government. Forty-eight autonomous legis- 
latures exist within the Union, each of which 
jealously regards any encroachment by the 
Federal Legislature. Consequently there are 
in the United States forty-eight labour codes 
framed on no uniform plan. Some of the 
States, particularly those in the north and 
west, possess advanced labour legislation in 
all its branches, while in the southern states 
labour laws have made little or no advance. 
Another factor which profoundly influences 
industrial conditions is the mixture of races 
composing its population. The process of as- 
similation has been rapid, but a vast number 
of workers possess only a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the English language, and illiterary 
has made the work of organization increasing- 
ly difficult and often placed the immigrant 
worker in an unfavourable position. ‘“Ameri- 
ean individualism” is another general feature 
to be considered. The fact that many em- 
ployers started work as labourers prevents the 
growth of a “class conscious” attitude to- 
wards society. At the same time self-made 
employers often impede industrial progress, 
holding that conditions which were good 
enough for them in their young days are good 
enough for their successors. The American 
workman desires advancement rather than 
security. His frequent changes of occupation 
are a contributory cause of the “labour turn- 
over,” one of the characteristic problems of 


the American employer, and one which also 
adversely affects his attitude towards labour. 

During the past ten years there has been 
a tremendous growth in America’s output of 
raw material, and a corresponding expansion 
in manufacturing industry. Between 1914 to 
1923 the value of manufactured product in- 
creased 149 per cent. The average value pro- 
duced annually by each worker rose from 
$3,447.84 to $6,892.93, and the average annual - 
wage rose from $579.14 to $1,253.93 (175 per 
cent). Mr. Butler notes however the inequal- 
ity of wages as between the skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, the latter class being for 
the most part outside the ranks of organized 
labour. This difference demonstrates the 
truth of President Coolidge’s statement in 
his message to the last Congress that “skilled 
labour is well compensated, but there are 
unfortunately a multitude of workers whe 
have not yet come to share in the general 
prosperity of the nation.” The high level of 
average wages has reacted on industry by 
increasing the purchasing power of the popu- 
lation. “The recent rise in wages may, then, 
be attributed to economic causes. 
rather than to any deliberate policy, but high 
wages have been found to carry with them 
compensations which were not generally sus- 
pected. There is no doubt that their effect 
in stimulating both production and consump- 
tion has been more fully realized by em- 
ployers than ever before. The fact that many 
thousands of workers have a margin above 
the bare necessities of life means an increased 
demand for all kinds of articles, in other 
words, a steadier market and a stimulus to 
further production. On these grounds, the 
principle is now widely accepted among Am- 
erican employers that it is good policy to 
avoid reducing wages if possible, that piece 
rates for the same job should not be lowered, 
and that economies should be looked for in 
every other direction before touching wages. 
American employers now generally express 
the view that high wages are advantageous 
as being an incentive to production, as en- 
gendering a better feeling among their work- 
people, and as creating a purchasing power 
among them which serves to promote and to 
maintain prosperity.” 

High wages have gone far to eliminate the 
causes of discord between employer and em- 
ployee, uniting them in a common effort to 
increase production. This tendency to co- 
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operate has been fostered by discussion and 
the exchange of information. The desire for 
favourable industrial relations has assumed 
national proportions, and has stimulated both 
employers and trade unions to re-adjust their 
past policies. The spirit of co- operation is 
further indicated by the voluntary assumption 
by employers of heavy social charges for the 
protection of the worker against industrial 
risks. This voluntary insurance system does 
not, in Mr. Butler’s opinion, offer the same 
measure of security to the workers that is 
afforded by state insurance, but once it has 
beén established it cannot be allowed to fail 
without seriously prejudicing the good feeling 
‘between employer and employee which it is 
designed to promote. 


The efforts of employers and workmen in 
the United States to find new relationships 
are mainly in three directions:— 


(a) Scientific determination of working con- 
ditions; 

‘(b) Provision, mainly by employers, against 
social risks, by means of life insurance, sick- 
ness funds, pensions, etc.; 


(c) Establishment of works committees or 


other representation schemes for ensuring con- 
tact between men and management. 


Employee representation is found in two 
distinct forms: 
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(a) The “American” or open shop plan. . 
This is a form of joint representation on re | 
basis of the single workshop. Mr. Butler 
considers it as a definite plan to break u 7 
trade unions, this purpose in fact being 
weakness, owing to the inferior standing of 
the workmen on the board of management. 

(b) Union management co-operation, on 
the other hand, is organized on the basis of 
the trade union. The policy of the American 
Federation of Labour is definitely to col 
laborate in increasing production, provide 
that recognition is secured. There is strong 
evidence, in fact, of a clearer perception on 
both sides of the fact that a common interest 
exists between employers and employed, and 
the former policy of conflict and opposition 
is being changed into a doctrine of co-opera- — 
tion. 

Mr. Butler sees great promise for the future 
in the various experiments in collaboration 
between capital and labour now under trial 
in the United States. “If the American — 
pioneers,” he says, “can confirm and extend 
their success in bringing about real partnet- 
ship between employers and workers, their 
example will ultimately spread to the whole — 
mass, with the result that the United States — 
will have secured a further guarantee of 
supreme importance for the maintenance of 
its material prosperity and for the progress of — 
its social welfare.” .. 


WAGES OF UNSKILLED LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


The August issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, contains an article on “Low 
Earnings of Unskilled Labour in the United 
States,” which states that “the relatively high 
level of wages now existing in the United 
States has been the subject of frequent com- 
ment both by American and foreign obser- 
vers. Reiteration of this comment, however, 
should not blind us to the fact that there 
exists in this country large numbers of com- 
mon labourers whose earnings, under the best 
of conditions, are far below the requirements 
of healthful living and good citizenship.” 


The report states that while no complete 
data exist regarding the actual earnings of 
unskilled labour of all classes, for certain in- 
dustries, however, “studies by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics and other authoritative 
agencies give a reasonably accurate picture 

of the earning capacity of their unskilled 
employees.” The data thus collected are 
Summarized in a table in which (except in 


the case of coal mining and railroads) the 
earnings are expressed in terms of full-time 
weekly pay—i.e., the amount average labour 
er would earn in a week if his employi 
establishment was operating full time, 
he lost no time at all through unemployment, 
sickness, accident, or other causes. The re- 
port observes that “the figures, therefore, may 
be taken as extremely conservative, repre= 
senting maximum possible earnings and thus ; 
being in excess of the actual amount which 
the average worker receives and must live 
upon.” . 
Continuing, the report adds that “the data 
given relate solely to. males, and that while 
age classification is not available, it is known 
that common labour work is almost invari- 
ably of a type to demand an adult’s strength. 
Moreover, the term ‘common labourer’ or 
‘unskilled labour’ is rather elastic. In gen- 
eral it implies work requiring little or no 
previous training, but very often the work 
does demand considerable intelligence and 
often involves a high degree of responsibilityy ; 
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Summarized, the table gives the average 
weekly earnings of male common labourers in 
the following industries: Lumber, $17.77; 
slaughtering and meat. packing, $21.35; woollen 
and worsted goods manufacturing, $21.98; ma- 
chine shops, $23.07; paper box-board manu- 
facturing, $23.99; blast furnaces, $24.34; found- 
ries, $25.25; motor vehicle manufacturing, 
$28.73; bituminous coal mining (inside labour- 
ers), $22.78; bituminous coal mining (outside 
labourers), $23.58; anthracite coal mining (in- 
side labourers), $29.42; anthracite coal mining 
(outside labourers), $29.45; metalliferous 
miners (underground), $22.04; railway track 
labourers, $17. 


The President of the United States, and the 
Secretary of Labour, have recently expressed 
themselves definitely and forcibly on this situa- 
tion. Speaking at Hammond, Ind., on June 
14, President Coolidge said: “While we have 


reached the highest point in material pros- 
perity ever achieved, there is a considerable 
class of unskilled workers who have not come 
into full participation in the wealth of the 
nation.” Secretary Davis, in an address at 
Washington on June 22, said: 

“Tf these underpaid workers were few in 
number, and existed only in scattered instances, 
the inequality would be less great. But if we 
count them up, if we think of those in all our 
industries who may lack mechanical skill but 
who nevertheless shoulder the heavy weights 
and do the roughest work, we find a great part 
of American industry shot through with these 
unfortunates. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that we have some millions of these hard-worked 
but under-paid Americans. Taken together with 
their families and their dependants, I. would 
venture to say that we have among us from 
ten to fifteen millions of people who do not 
share as.they should in the prosperity enjoyed 
by the rest of us. Morally, economically, and 
on the grounds of simple humanity, this in- 
equality should not be alowed to exist in this 
richest nation of history.” 


Wages in the Automobile Industry 


The August issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
page 867, contained an article outlining the 
extent of the automobile industry in the 
United States. Miss Margaret Scattergood, 
writing in the August issue of the Federation- 
ast, the official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, gives a résumé of wages in 
this industry, noting the difference in the 
‘amount of the wage increase and the percent- 
age of workers affected in the different occu- 
pations from 1922 to 1925. The weekly wages 
of the different occupations in-the automobile 
industry range from. $28.73 to $49.90, the low- 
est paid occupation being that of labourer, 
and the highest that of lettering, stripping and 
varnishing. Blacksmiths are paid at the rate 
‘of $47.47; skilled sheet metal workers receive 
$49.19; machinists receive $40.30; assemblers 
receive $36.60; inspectors receive $34.17, and 
helpers receive $30.69. A few occupations 
have had a very high increase, of more than 
twenty per cent. The trim bench hands have 
advanced from a relatively low paid position 
to a wage well above the average, and the 
sheet metal workers, who were already well 
paid, are in 1925, next to the highest in the 
industry. The apprentices have advanced 
from a very low wage to one giving more mar- 
gin of security, but their wage is still below 
that of the lowest paid unskilled workers. 
These three groups represent only 2.3 per 
cent of the workers. Four other occupations 
representing 4.4 per cent of the workers re- 
ceive over sixteen per cent increase, the un- 
skilled sheet metal workers, the blacksmiths, 
polishers and buffers, and paint sprayers. The 
sheet metal workers were a low paid group 


and have advanced to a relatively high wage, 
while the other three groups were already 
above the average and are now among the 
highest paid. 


Of these seven occupations only one~-in-, 
cluded women in 1922, the trim bench hands, 
The increase given these women is less than 
one-third that given the men. In two other 
occupations however the women received large 
increases; the lathe operators and drill press 
operators, representing .87 per cent, have had 
a much higher increase than any of the men. 
This brought them from a relatively low 
wage to the highest paid position of all 
women ($34.66 per week). The drill press 
operators is the next higher for the women 
Except for these increases no women received 
more than a 14.3 per cent increase, and only 
one occupation, the milling machine operators, 
was so fortunate as this. All others increased, 
less than 8 per cent, a much smaller increase 
than that received by most of the men. The 
large majority of men in the industry re- 
ceived increases varying from five to 15.57 
per cent. There are large variations between 
different. occupations. Twelve occupations in- 
creased from five to 9.9 per cent; sixteen occu- 
pations increased from 10 to 15.57 per cent. 
One group stands out, the labourers, who 
received an increase of 15.57 per cent. They 
received a weekly salary of $28.73 in 1925, and 
are the largest single group in the industry 
representing nearly. 11 per cent of all male 
workers. As they received a very low wage 
in 1922, this increase shows a marked improve- — 
ment in their condition. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of August 

showed a further moderate increase ac- 
cording to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,211 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 903,060 
persons, as compared with 898,766 on July 1. 
This advance involved a rather smaller num- 
ber of workers than that registered on August 
1, 1926, but the index number, at 109.2 on 
the date under review, was higher than in any 
other month since the record was instituted 
in 1920; on July 1, 1927, it stood at 108.4, 
and on August 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 104.2, 96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 
and 88.9, respectively. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 


employing 75,062 persons, as compared with 
74,983 in the preceding month. This incre 
was considerably smaller than that indicate 

on August 1, 1926, when the index was much 
lower. Manufacturing was decidedly slacker, 
chiefly owing to the completion of the 
season’s work in fish canneries, and “ig 


was also seasonally quiet, but the trend o' 
employ ment was upward in construction, min 
ing and transportation. 


t 

Quebec—Little general change was shown ~ 
in Quebec, according to returns from 1,367 
employers with 257,878 workers; manufactur 
ing, construction, services and trade reported 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Construction and mining reported the most 
_ pronounced gains, but the tendency was also 
favourable in manufacturing, services, trade 
On the other hand, 
transportation released some employees, and 
logging continued seasonally quiet. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Somewhat greater activity was shown in all 
provinces except Quebec, where the situation 
was practically unchanged. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 565 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
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larger payrolls, but logging and transporta-_ 
tion were slacker. Employment was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of August 


year ago, although moderate improvement was 
then indicated. i 


Ontario —There was a small advance in em- 
ployment in this province on August 1, when © 
the 2,800 co-operating firms increased their 
staffs by 515 to 365,431 persons. The fluctua-_ 
tions in personnel reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics were generally insignifi- 
cant, the greatest changes being gains in 
transportation, construction and trade. Slight 
curtailment of operations was Pees nn 
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the corresponding date last year; the index 
number then was nearly six points lower than 
at the beginning of August, 1927, when it 
reached 102.6, the highest since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—In contrast with the 
declines noted on August 1, 1926, there was on 
the date under review a considerable increase 
in the payrolls of the 799 employers whose 
‘statistics were tabulated and who reported 
122,090 workers, or 3,150 more than at the 
beginning of July. The most pronounced 
improvement was shown in construction, but 
manufacturing, trade and mining were also 
‘More active, while transportation recorded the 
only large reductions. The index number, at 
114.8, was over eight points higher than on 
the corresponding date in 1926. 


British Columbia—Continued gains were 
registered in British Columbia, chiefly in 
Manufacturing, logging, mining, construction 
‘and services. Returns were compiled from 
682 firms employing 82,599 persons, as against 


81,738 in the preceding month. Rather more 
extensive increases were indicated at the be- 
ginning of August last year, but the situation 
then was not so favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas, ~ 


Employment by Cities 


Employment in Quebec, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Windsor (including the Other Border Cities) 
and Winnipeg advanced, while the tendency 
was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. 


Monireal—For the first time since the be- 
ginning of this year, employment in Montreal 
showed a decline, which, however, was ex- 
pected to be largely temporary in character; 
715 firms reported 119,421 employees, or 456 
less than on July 1. Construction and trade 
registered decided improvement, but manu- 
facturing and transportation released workers. 
The index was the same as the beginning of 


‘Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920,==as 100 in every case. The “relative weight’ shows 
__ the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the ‘total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under 


review. 


MENT IN MANUFACTURING 


‘Tastz L—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY: 


4 — Maritime : Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Pegcsens Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

88-9 91-2 87-8 85-0 97-5 96-3 81-3 

93-1 94-0 90-3 90-8 101-5 99-8 85-8 

100-2 97°8 101-9 97-1 104-3 107-2 93-5 

94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 

83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 

86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 

87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 

87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 

90:8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 

94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 

96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 

96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 

96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 

98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 

97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 

95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 | 

80-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 

91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 

91-4 84-7 95+7 88-0 88-2 108-3 _ 89:3 

94.3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91+3 
101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9. 
103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3. 
104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8. 
104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 

105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 

102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 

101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 

5 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 

ta 87-5 99-9 92+3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 - 

96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108+3 93-8 
1 ES iene a ae : 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
ee woe ee 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
Neto. i Potted bik deach oe AOS 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98 7. 
haa gt a BPE Ge 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9... 
Ae ive weight of employment by 

og eg aon : ange 100-0 8-3 28-7 40-7 13-2 9-1 54-0 


at Aug. 1 
46790—5} 


August, 1926, when a slight advance was indi- 
cated. 

Quebec—Further but smaller gains were 
noted in Quebec City, mainly in the manufac- 
turing and transportation industries. State- 
ments were received from 97 employers whose 
staffs aggregated 10,812 workers, compared 
with 10,662 in the preceding month. Although 
this increase involved fewer workers than that 
noted on August 1 a year ago, the situation 
then was not so good. 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto remained 
practically unchanged, according to data from 
786 employers of 104,634 persons, but it con- 
tinued at a higher level than on the corre- 
sponding date of other years of the record. 
Manufacturing, especially of electrical goods, 
showed seasonal dullness, while transportation 
and construction recorded heightened activity. 


Ottawa—The trend of employment in 
Ottawa continued to be upward, 207 workers 
having been taken on by the 132 co-operating 
firms, who employed 11,740 on August 1. The 
largest gains were in manufactures, particu- 
larly in lumber mills, although construction 
was also busier. Small losses were indicated 
at the beginning of August, 1926, and the 
index then was much lower. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 

Oo al ae ee 89-1 

95-1 96-9 83-9 

82-5 93-1 82-2 

85-3 101-3 83-0 

86-7 93+2 81-8 

88-5 98-4 85-1 

91-7 91-9 86-9 

95+6 95-7 86-7 

95-7 98-9 87-6 

97°0 98-8 87-7 

97°3 97-4 88-5 

99-4 100-3 89-8 

99-3 99-4 89-7 

97-0 94-4 90-9 

88-0 89-9 86-1 

88-3 90-6 86°5 

89-6 92-3 87-1 

93-1 94-9 87-7 

96-0 100-4 89-8 

103-1 89-3 90-2 

104°5 101-6 90-7 

104-8 104-2 91-1 

104-6 103-5 92-3 

104-3 105-1 93-1 

103-3 103-2 93-6 

100-6 101-2 93-9 

92-5 100-9 90-2 

93-3 97-2 89-9 

94-6 98-8 90-1 

96-8 101-5 92-7 

100-6 104-1 95-3 

103-1 109-7 96-8 

104-9 112-7 97-5 

Boned 104-8 115-4 97-6 
ht of em- 
ployment by Cities 

as at Aug. 1, 1927... 13:2 1-2 11-6 
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Hamilton —Additions to staffs on a decidedl 
larger scale than on the same date 1 
summer were made in Hamilton, where 202 
employers reported 30,757 persons on thei 
paylists, as against 30,112 in their last returns. 
Manufacturing registered general improv 
ment, and construction also afforded more em. 
ployment. Activity was greater than on 
August 1 in any other year of the record. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
Partial recovery from the losses noted in the 
preceding month was made in the Border 
Cities, but employment was not so brisk as 
at the beginning of August last year. Statis- 
tics were received from 92 firms employing 
9,514 workers, or 293 more than on July 1. 
Automobile works and construction registered 
slightly greater working forces, while onl 
small general changes took place in other in- 
dustries. 


Winnipeg—Continued advances were shown — 


in Winnipeg, according to 283 firms who had ~ 
28,849 employees, as compared with 28,513 
at the beginning of July. There were general 
increases in manufactures, construction and 
trade. The improvement evidenced on the 
corresponding date last year was less pro- 
nounced and the index then was lower. 


Ottawa | Hamilton | Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
109-3 O33 | ccdanrrmneet 91-0 
101-6 BOD J sshewarereteneret 85-5 
87-1 77-0 81-4 
86-8 77:3 84-2 
86-6 80-1 82-7 
87-5 80-3 83-7 
91-8 82-4 85-4 
100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 
100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 
98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 
101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 
90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 
87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 
85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 
86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 
101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 
98-6 100-3 ° 109-2 101-6 
99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 
97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 
93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 
87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 
89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 
90-1 94-2 103-2 97+1 
92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 
101-9 97-4 99-5. 97-2 
104-7 - 100-2 98-9 99-0 
108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 
110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 

J 1-3 3-4 1-1 3-9 
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Vancouver—Manufacturing and transporta- with 26,800 in the preceding month. Marked 

tion reported curtailment of operations, while expansion was indicated on August 1, 1926, 

_ construction was somewhat more active. Re- when the level of employment was rather 
turns were compiled from 237 employers whose _ higher. 


staffs aggregated 26,386 persons, compared Index numbers by cities are given in Table II. 


Tastx II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 


aNee6I6OtESoOCc0<5030lcq<7°?—CozoOWV0V9Wnnmaaqjoq@v"T™"qqyyo”"a_ 


1Relative Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug, 1 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 - 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 54-0 98-9 98-7 95-8 88-5 86-2 93-5 
_ Animal products—edible......... 2-1 117-1 117-9 105-2 105-7 98-4 94-5 
se) Pur and products. >. ....5.....00. 1 77-5 86-9 80-5 73°8 87-5 83-4 
Leather and products............ 1-9 79-0 791 76-3 70-4 74-9 76-5 
Lumber and products............ 6-5 118-0 116-4 119-4 116-5 111-0 123-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 4-4 114-6 141-0 151-2 149-2 142-1 156-9 
(RNTIBGETOS, escicccs p< ceenass “9 89-4 89-7 83-9 75 +2 69-6 70-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 80-9 82-5 76-5 74:5 73°8 84-9 
K Musical instruments.............. +3 68-1 70:1 71-9 55-1 57-8 66-5 
zn Plant products—edible........... 3°2 105-4 98-9 106-3 99-8 98-9 97-7 
- Pulp and paper products.......... 6-7 117-5 116-9 111-1 101-5 99-9 105-5 
Pulp and paper...............3- 3-6 134-8 133-2 125-4 109-7 107-3 117-1 
Paper PrOMUCtSt, rs one cee “7 96°3 96-1 91-8 9 82:6 89-5 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 104-8 105-2 100-7 97-4 97-0 97-2 
Rubber Products. 40.0.4... 0:10,0:0.0:01° 1-6 100-9 100-4 87°2 89-0 68-1 65-7 
Pexule products. .2.7.) 5... 0 nce 8-2 96-2 96-3 92°5 87-9 78-9 87-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-2 116-0 117-0 105-3 101-8 85-4 100-5 
Hosiery and knit goods..... saet 1-6 102-3 101-4 102-7 90:7 78-6 93-1 
“ooh niin 2.3 71-5 73-0 75-8 72-4 70:8 72-2 
s Other textile cee Lae f 1-1 112-2 107-2 94-4 94-5 87-0 92-2 
b , distilled malt 
. bs strat t 4 ‘ ry we. 8763 Sate 1-4 107-4 104-1 101-2 102-5 98-6 100-5 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 1 103-7 110-2 89-4 71-5 107-6 101-3 
Chemicals and allied products. . “7 86°7 87-0 83-5 78-4 81-4 86-9 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 111-3 109-8 109-7 0 91-8 102-1 
Electric current..............20.- 1-5 141-7 140-5 134-1 139-7 132-0 125-1 
a Electrical apparatus.............. 1-1 125-7 131-7 119-2 109-8 106-0 101-3 
: Iron and steel products........... 14-1 82-1 83-1 81-7 69-5 72+5 84-8 
Bee eg Be lermedcies, 1:5 65-2 65-1 58-2 47-1 56-8 78-7 
i hic 
3 cela aga coin 12 85-3 82-7 76:3 70-4 66-4 78-0 
i i NS is sicin6s 1-0 87-9 . : 
moc prenawetinies ct PUBL on 6-2 92-5 94-4 98-1 83-2 92-0 103-1 
| re cia sie Since aa “4 31:3 33-4 33-4 30-3 31-6 24.9 
“a Heating appliances............. 6 90-4 89-5 85-8 80-8 79-1 94-6 
| fabrication 
| ee ee ie ee 7 106-4 108-0 95-6 74:2 79°5 97-5 
hin 
F OSE Oe ae Ra extolass 6 81:6 85-2 79-0 72-2 68-9 87-4 
Other iron and steel products... 1-9 81-5 82-4 79-6 72°4 o 4 be q 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:8 108-5 111-3 99-8 82-9 : 4 2 ne 
Mineral products..........-...0+ 1-1 113-9 112-1 106-0 112-8 0 i d f 
q Miscellaneous...........6sss0008- “4 89-2 91-2 84-9 82-5 76 8 
MMOLE SR isc esses ap ee tes 1-8 37-8 38-9 35-0 83°5 36-2 42-2 
MOMMA cc pis « coil.) « <31a--Kieiecicle« Gol 5-2 104,6 101-9 95-4 97-6 99-4 101-0 
BEMCG Gal Mer ios. fos ccvee se cinoags 3-0 85-7 83-3 17-4 78-5 82:9 90 7 
. Metallic ores...... Hor eae eac me 1:4 172-7 116-1 154-5 154-9 159-2 132-4 
- pemese tint wadvontiae 8 117-8 117-8 114-8 111-4 95-2 bes 9 
- Communications................. 2-9 124-1 ue : ata ee 3 18 : ve A 
Mer DOIGCTADHS, |. ci cs. cs cece ce eteee “6 181-6 : es 
REPRESS 5) «ote Mupketthe'e 5) atte 2-3 122-2 121-8 117-4 114-1 114 
Tine onetetion Ws, See Seer Ie 12-8 113:7 115-9 111-6 108 5 ag : ae ; 
‘Street railways and cartage...... P a st ai 3 ae i : re ah: 
ri : il SRE oo Seo chit fe : : 2 
| Bienen ae tedonie caaisielend 1:7 219-8 235-1 223-7 215 § a 3 av 3 
Construction and Maintenance . ee oe : Ht 1 fai He ae bye 
4 Fughwey ae ae RM ot. 3-8 | 3,728,8 | |8,400,6 2,076-1 2,882-9 | 1,046-9 | 8,548.3 
| i sof tie: 5-8 1 ’ 
ice 1-9 138-6 135-4 133-8 1263 a : i : 
‘Hotels and restaurants oe 149-0 143-3 148-1 102-7 187-6 185-1 
Professional.......... 2 118-2 124-9 112-1 110 
Professi vet j 128-2 120-5 107-6 104-3 100-5 
Personal (chiefly laun “6 130-3 28 t 91.7 o1.7 
“Trade : 7-0 108-2 106+8 99-0 95+ 7 17 
— “Trade.......5..565. Fe ne aa 100-4 97.7 95-2 89 
7 eee 2.3 103-4 101-6 101-4 94-8 96-1 96-4 
4 100-0 109-2 108-4 104-2 96-3 94-7 100-2 


igh Ve # i ! Féoh in kbee Toctented industry is of the 
“1The “ ive Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the ind 
1 Rea ectuer chaise reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review 
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Manufacturing Industries 


Further, moderate gains were made in manu- 
facturing works, 3,908 of which reported 
488,448 operatives on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 488,094 on July 1. The most 
marked increases were in fruit and vegetable 
canning, lumber, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor, pulp and paper, building material and 
electric current. plants, while fish-preserving, 
electrical appliance, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal factories showed reductions. 
Rather greater advances were registered on 
the-same date last year, but the index then 
was some three points lower. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies  regis- 
tered further gains, but fish-preserving estab- 
lishments, particularly in the Maritime Pro- 
~vinces, were slacker. Statistics were received 
from 248 firms employing 19,056 workers, as 
compared with 19,462 in the preceding month. 
This reduction involved a slightly larger num- 
ber of employees than that noted on August 
1, 1926, but the index number then was many 
points lower. 


Fur and Products—As is usual at mid- 
summer, there was a falling off in employ- 
ment in fur factories, 25 of which released 101 
persons from their staffs, bringing them to 
1,087 on August 1. 


Leather and Products—Further but small 
increases in employment were shown in tan- 
neries, boot and shoe and other leather works, 
88 persons being added to the staffs of the 
193. co-operating manufacturers, who em- 
ployed 17,145 on July 1. The situation was 
rather more favourable than on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when similar gains 
were noted. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 


lumber mills continued to take on workers, © 


while the container and other branches of the 
lumber industry were slacker. The advance 
was practically the same as on August 1, 
1926, when the index number was _insignifi- 
cantly higher. The payrolls of the 735 firms 
furnishing data aggregated 58,198 operatives, 
as against 57,664 in their last report. There 
were reductions in the Maritime Provinces 
and increases in Quebec and British Columbia. 


_ Plant Products—Edible—Continued and 
larger additions to staffs were registered in 
fruit and vegetable canning, sugar, biscuit 
_ and other factories coming under this classifi- 
cation; 302 employers reported 28,894 workers, 
or 1,704 more than at the beginning of July. 
The gains, which were made chiefly in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, were on a 


somewhat smaller scale than on August 1, 


1926, when the index number stood at 106.3, 
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‘ds compared with 105.4 on the date und 


More extensive advances were noted on the 


review. The cool summer tended to delay 
operations in fruit canneries to some extent. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills recorded heightened activity, while little 
change was shown in other branches of this” 
group. Statistics were received from 47 
manufacturers whose payrolls were incr 
by 249 persons to 60,694 on August 1. Mos 
of the improvement took place in Ontario. 


corresponding date last summer, but the in- 
dex number on August 1, standing at 117.5 
was at the highest point so far reached in thi 
record. 


Textile Products—Silk, hosiery and knittin 
and headwear factories recorded augmen 
working forces, but there was a greater de 
cline in woollen and clothing plants. The re-_ 
sult was a reduction of 97 workers in the 
staffs of the 513 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 74,196. The tendency was up- — 
ward in Quebec, but elsewhere curtailment 
was shown. Small increases were noted at 
the beginning of August, 1926, but the index 
number then was lower. ; : 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 109 establishments in these 
industries whose payrolls rose from 12,429 on 
July 1 to 12,840 employees on the date under 
review. Quebec and Ontario reported practi- 
cally all the improvement, which exceeded 
that registered on August 1 a year ago; the 
situation then was not so favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a further advance in building material plants, 
according to 116 employers with 10,984 work- 
ers, or 157 more than in their last report. 
The bulk of the gain was in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. Employment was in some- 
what greater volume than on the same date 
of last summer. 


Electric Current—Another but smaller in- 
crease took place in electric current works, 88 
of which reported 13,194 employees, as 
against 13,082 on July 1. Losses in Quebec 
were more than offset by improvement in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces. The in- 
dex number was at the highest point reached 
since 1920, when the record was instituted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 39 
electrical apparatus works showed a decline at 
the beginning of August, which was partly 
due to vacation shutdowns; they employed 
10,210 operatives, or 284 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Practically all the reduction 
took place in Ontario. The situation was 
better than on August 1 last year. im 
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- Iron and Steel Products—Automobile and 
other vehicle, wire, tool and other iron and 
steel factories reported contractions which 
were partly offset by gains in machinery and 
sheet metal works. The losses were less ex- 
tensive than on the corresponding date of 
most years of the record, including 1926, when 
the index number was insignificantly lower. 
A combined working force of 126,987 persons 
was reported by the 639 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 128,561 on July 1. Quebec 
and Ontario registered the bulk of the falling 
off. 


_ Non-ferrous Metal Products—In contrast 
with the additions to staffs noted on August 
“1, 1926, there was a decrease in employment 

on the date under review, 350 workers being 
_ released from the staffs of the 107 firms fur- 
-nishing data, who employed 16,408. Practi- 
cally all the curtailment took place in British 
Columbia. Despite this loss, employment 
continued to be in greater volume than on 
_ the corresponding date of any other year since 
1920. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued to affect em- 
ployment in logging camps, especially in 
Eastern Canada. Statements were tabulated 
from 219 firms, employing 15,948 men, or 672 
-more than in the preceding month. Much 
greater losses were reported on August 1, 
1926, when employment was not so active. 


Mining 

Coal——There was an increase of 737 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 89 operators furnish- 
ing returns, bringing them to 26,715 on 
- August 1, 1927. This gain, in which both 
Eastern and Prairie coal fields shared, con- 
trasts with the decline registered on the same 
date in many of the years since 1920, the in- 

- dex then being lower. 


Metallic Ores—Further and larger expansion 
was recorded in metallic ore mines, bringing 
employment to its highest level in this record. 
Returns were received from 54 mines, with 

12,890 workers, as compared with 12,496 in 
their last report. Improvement was shown in 
Quebec and Ontario, but chiefly in British 

Columbia. 


Communications 


There was another moderate advance in the 

_ personnel of telegraph and telephone com- 

panies on August 1, the 188 co-operating 

branches having 25,826 employees, as against 

25,725 in the preceding month. The number 

: etigaged i in this group was at its maximum for 
the last eight years. 
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Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
There was a further small increase in employ- 
ment in local transportation on August 1; 
115 employers reported 20,866 workers, or 191 
more than at the beginning of July. Practi- 
cally all the advance took place in Ontario. 
The index number was higher than on August 
1, 1926, when slight losses were noted. 


Steam Railway Operations—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
unfavourable, the declines taking place in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. The 100 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing data employed 78,989 persons, com- 
pared with 80,275 in their last report. Im- 
provement was recorded on the correspond- 
ing date of 1926, but the index number then 
was rather lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 62 companies in this group, 
employing 15,270 men, or 1,103 less than 
on July 1, 1926. There were slight increases 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, but 
in Quebec and British Columbia the move- 
ment was downward. Somewhat less extensive 
curtailment was noted at the beginning of 
August a year ago, when the index number 
was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable improvement was 
again reported in building construction, 474 
contractors adding 2,423 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 48,370 at the beginning of 
August. There were increases in all provinces 
except British Columbia. Conditions were 
better than in any month in earlier years of 
the record. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance showed a fur- 
ther important increase, chiefly in the Prairie 
Provinces, but to some extent throughout the 
country. Data were received from 159 em- 
ployers, with 34,230 workers on their payrolls, 
as compared with 29,950 at the beginning of 
July. Employment in this industry reached 
the highest point so far recorded. 


Railway Construction and Maintenance—A 
seasonal falling off on a smaller scale than on 
August 1, 1926, was registered in this industry, 
according to 40 companies and divisional super- — 
intendents, whose staffs declined from 54,865 
on July 1 to 52,682 men on the date under 
review. The index number was higher than 
at the beginning of August last year, and 
in 1925. The most pronounced declines were 
recorded in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
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Services 


Summer hotels reported further additions to 
staffs, while only slight changes were noted in 
other branches of the group; 169 firms em- 
ployed 16,828 persons, or 360 more than at 
the beginning of July. Although this increase 

-was rather smaller than that indicated on 
August 1, 1926, the situation then was not so 
favourable; in fact, employment on the date 
under review was at its maximum for this 
record. 


Trade 


Activity in retail and wholesale houses again 
advanced, according to 564 . establishments, 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF JULY, 1927 


HE term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involun- 

tary idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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which added 690 workers to their stafis, a v 
ing them to 63,679 on the date under review 
Ontario, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
corded most of this increase. The gains ‘ 
corded at the beginning of August of last 
year were somewhat smaller, and the ini 
then was several points lower. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers 0: 
euapleynitnt by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns — 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported — 
in the indicated area or industry is of the © 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on August 1, 
1927. 


{ 


bers showing but 3.3 per cent of idleness, in — 
contrast with 3.2 per cent at the end of June. 
Prevailing conditions during July were some- _ 
what less favourable than in the same month 
last year, when 2.3 per cent of the members — 
were unemployed. In comparison with the — 
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1921 1322 13923 


in an industrial dispute are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent, variation in the member- 
— ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 


such, figures haye reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 


employment among local trade unions featured 
the July situation, the reports tabulated from 


se usonses 


MONTH 1,2.3.4.6.6.7.8,.9.10.1.2.1.234.5.6. TB.9.0.112.1.2.3.4.5.6.7 8.9.10. 12 12.3.4.5.6.7.8 900112 | aide tet cetera 
1924 


ment is based, it should be understood that 
Little variation from the irs level of un-. 


— 1,569 labour organizations with 167,648 mem-. 


925 1926 1927 


returns for June the various provincial changes 
were not particularly outstanding, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta unions. 
indicating slight gains, and Quebec, Saskatch- 
ewan and British: Columbia ‘minor reductions. 
In New Brunswick the situation was un- 
changed, the same percentage of idleness being. 
recorded at the end of each month used in this 
comparison. When contrasted with the returns 
for July last year Noya Scotia and Alberta, 
unions alone were better employed. In Briti 

Columbia there was no change, and of the re- 
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luctions in the remaining provinces that of 
1 per cent in Quebec was the most pro- 
jounced. 

-A separate tabulation was made of the un- 
mployment conditions at the close of July 
mmong trade union members in the largest 
ity of each province except Prince Edward 
sland. Of these, unions in Halifax, St. John, 
foronto, Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton 
ll were afforded slightly greater employment 
han in June, while in Montreal and Van- 
ouver the situation was reversed, unemploy- 
nent in both centres being in somewhat 
eater volume. ‘The percentages of idleness 
or July ranged from 7.0 in Vancouver to 1.1 
n Regina, which city reported the most 
avourable conditions. 

The accompanying chart traces the curve 
ff unemployment by months from 1921 to 
late. During July the course followed by 
he curve was in an upward direction, con- 
rary to that of the previous two months, 
ut the projection was very slight. The trend 
vas also opposite to that of the same month 
ast year, though there was little divergence 
D either comparison. 

“The manufacturing industries with 425 
Inions reporting 48,136 members, had 4.8 per 
ent of their members unemployed, as against 
8 per cent in June and 3.2 per cent in July 
ast year. Garment and wood workers regis- 
ered the most substantial declines in com- 
arison with June, followed by minor con- 
ractions among brewery, textile and leather 
yorkers and printing tradesmen. Of the gains 
n employment, those among glass and hat 
nd cap workers and metal polishers were the 
nost noteworthy. Comparing with the re- 
urns for July last year, textile workers, metal 
olishers, papermakers and printing trades- 
nen were more actively engaged, and of the 
fisetting reductions the most important were 
mong glass, ‘leather, garment, hat and cap, 

ellery, and iron and steel workers. 


Unemployment in the coal mines, as in- 
cated by returns tabulated from 32 or- 
anizations with 13,602 members, was in lesser 
lume during July than in both the previous 
aonth and July last year. The coal mines 
f Nova Scotia absorbed a slightly greater 
umber of workers than in June, as did also 
1 Alberta mines, while in British Columbia 
here was no unemployment recorded, as in 
une. In comparison with the returns for 
ul a last year the Nova Roa. and eda 


= Me work. 
‘In the building and construction trades, 
turns were tabulated from “173 labour or- 


‘electrical workers. 


ganizations with 18,764 members, 1,289 of 
whom were idle, or a percentage of 6.9 as 
compared with 8.0 per cent in June. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, hod carriers 
and building labourers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and granite and stonecutters all regis- 
tered heightened activity, and the remaining 
trades reductions, the most noteworthy of 
which were among bridge and structural iron 
workers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
In comparison with the 
returns for July of last year when 3.6 per 
cent of the members were idle, employment 
for all tradesmen, with the exception of paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, was on a 
lower level. The most pronounced reductions 
were reported among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, and carpenters and joiners. 

The transportation industry with 636 unions 
having a combined membership of 57,345 per- 
sons reported a small adverse change as com- 
pared with June, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 2.8 at the end of July, as com- 
pared with 2.2 per cent at the close of the 
previous month. The situation was also less 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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; “7""""I17.8] 2-8] 8:6] 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2| 6-9] 8- 
“eb. 22-9] 2-9) 6-6| 7-9] 8-7| 8-7] 6-8] 6-7| -8- 
’ 19-0] 2-71 6-5] 8-4] 7-0] 6-8| 4-6] 3-0} 7- 
i 17-2] 1-8|11-0| 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] 7: 
1 4-1] 2-6|10-0] 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0} 4 
3-8] 1-6] 8-9] 1-9| 2-6] -8| 4-9] 2-6] 4- 
2-6] 2-0] 2-1] 1-6] 1-6] -6| 5-3] 4-0) 2 
: : 1-9| 2-5] 3-2! 1-5] 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9] 2- 
t. 1-1] 1-6] 7-1] 1-8] 5] 1-1] 2-0] 5-41 3- 
1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] -4] 1-4] <8] 5-6] 2- 
; 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-2] -9] 6-7/10-0} 4- 
; 3.9] 2-9] 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7] 7-5] 5- 
Jan., 1 3-0] 3-4] 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9] 6- 
, 3.8] 2-3] 7-2] 7-2) 8-1] 5-3] 4-2] 7-4! 6- 
( 13-1] 1-6] 6-5| 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5- 
i 5.51 2-71 9-3] 4-0] 6-2] 5-1] 7-2] 3-6) 6- 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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avourable than in July last year when 1.5 
yer cent of the members were idle. The un- 
mployment among navigation workers, prin- 
Ipally in the Province of Quebec, was mainly 
esponsible for the slight downward move- 
pent of employment, as compared with June 
‘team railway employees, whose returns con- 
titute over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, showed slight improve- 
nent, as did also street and-electric railway 
mployees. In comparison with the returns 
or July last year, the navigation, steam and 
treet and electric railway divisions each con- 
ributed its quota to the increase in unem- 
loyment recorded. 

A separate tabulation is made of employ- 
nent conditions affecting longshore workers, 
tom whom reports were tabulated from 12 
ganizations with 6,600 members. Of these 
M17, or a percentage of 13.9, were idle as 
sompared with unemployment percentages of 
(8.5 in June and 16.7 in July last year. 
In the public employment division returns 
abulated from 130 unions with 12,926 mem- 
ers during July showed no inactivity, as 
iainst nominal percentages of idleness, both 
n the previous month and in July last year, 
sufficient employment being afforded both 
federal and civic government employees. 


From the miscellaneous group of trades’ 109 
returns were tabulated, comprising 4,731 mem- 
bers, 4.4 of whom were idle on July 31 as 
compared with 5.0 per cent in June. Theatre 
and stage employees were slightly slacker than 
in June, but the situation for hotel and res- 
taurant employees, barbers and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen improved. A nominal 
change only occurred in comparison with July 
last year when 4.5 per cent of the members 
were without work. In this comparison both 
theatre and stage, and hotel and restaurant 
employees were busier, but barbers and sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen were not quite 
so fully engaged. 


Very little change was indicated among 
fishermen as compared with June, but there 
was much improvement over July last year. 
Lumber workers and loggers reported no un- 
employment, as in both the previous month 
and July last year. : 


Table I on page 995 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for July of each year from 
1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1925, to date, and table II on 


“page 996 represents the percentages of un- 


employment recorded in the different groups 
of industries for the same months, 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES REPORTS FOR JULY, 1927 


‘| HE volume of business transacted by the 

- Offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month. of July, 1927, 
howed a decrease of 5 per cent in the aver- 
ize daily placements from that of the pre- 
seding period and also a decrease of over 9 
yer cent when a comparison was made with 
he average daily placements effected during 


he corresponding period of 1926. All groups 


xcept logging and trade showed declines 
rom last year, the former showing a decided 
fain in the volume of business transacted, 
vhile trade remained stationary. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
Qf employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
ented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
ions for work registered at the offices of the 
ervice throughout Canada, computations be- 
g made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
at the curves of vacancies and placements 
relation to applications during the first half 
§ the month remained practically on the 
ame level as that reached at the close of 
lune, but rose 5.6 points and 4 points re- 
ectively during the latter half of the month 
der review. The ratio of vacancies to each 


100 applications was 79.7 and 85.3 during 
the first and second half of July, 1927, in 
contrast with the ratio of 85.8 and 91.0 dur- 
ing the same periods in 1926. The ratio of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the period under review was 74.2 and 78.2, as 
compared with 78.7 and 80.1 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 


A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions recorded daily during the first half of 
July was 1,545, as compared with 1,580 daily 
during the preceding period, and with 1,691 
daily during the corresponding period of 1926. 
Applications for work during the latter half 
of the month numbered 1,550 daily, in con- 
trast with 1,606 daily during the latter half 
of July a year ago. 


Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,232 vacancies during the first 
half, and 1,322 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 1,451 and 1,461 vacancies 
during the month of July, 1926. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of June, 1927, averaged 1,266 daily. 
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The Service effected a daily average of 
1,147 placements during the first half of July, 
1927, of which 831 were in regular employ- 
ment and 316 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total average 
placement during the preceding period of 1,182 
daily, and with 1,331 daily during the first 
half of July, 1926. During the latter half 
of the month under review placements aver- 
aged 1,213 daily (881 regular and 332 casual) 
as compared with an average of 1,286 daily 
during the corresponding period last year. 


During the month of July, 1927, the offices 
of the Service referred 30,854 persons to va- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment numbered 21,403, of which 17,554 
were of men and 3,849 of women, while. place- 
ments in casual work totalled 8,118. Oppor- 
tunities for employment reported by em- 
ployers numbered 23,398 for men and 8,557 
for women, a total of 31 955. The number of 
applications for work was 38,684, of which 
28,668 were from men and, 10,016 from women. 


' The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 
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Nova Scotia 

Employment opportunities as indicated | 
orders received at employment offices in Now 
Scotia during July were less favourable tha: 


Placements 
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corresponding month last year, there bein 
22 per cent and 15 per cent respectively fewe 
requests for workers. Pllacements decline 
over 16 per cent in comparison with Jur 
and nearly 5 per cent. when compared wit 
July, 1926. The changes in placements b 
industrial groups from duly last year wet 
all of minor importance. Industrial division 


ed during the month were: construction g ‘ 
maintenance, 75; trade, 55; and services, $ 
Of the latter 182 were of household work 
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vegular employment was procured for 182 
len and 50 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of July positions offered 
trough employment offices in New Bruns- 
ick declined nearly 4 per cent from June, 
nd nearly 8 per cent below July, 1926. 
here was a decrease of nearly 6 per cent in 
lacements when compared with the preced- 


ig month, and of over 10 per cent in com-. 


arison with the corresponding month last 
ear. Reduced placements in logging, trans- 
ortation and services were responsible for 
1e decline from July, 1926, being offset in 
art by gains in manufacturing and construc- 
on and maintenance. The changes in other 
roups were small. Industrial divisions in 
hich most of the placements were effected 
uring the month were: manufacturing, 49; 
ging, 92; construction and maintenance, 
J1; and services, 374, of which 267 were of 
ousehold workers. Placements in regular 
mployment during the month numbered 251 
f men and 95 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 16 per cent in 
ie number of positions offered through 
fices in the Province of Quebec during July 
hen compared with the preceding month, 
at a decrease of over 21 per cent in com- 
arison with the corresponding month last 
sar. Placements were 10 per cent higher 
an in June,but nearly 14 per cent less than 
July, 1926. The reduction in placements 
om last year was almost entirely due to 
sclines in the construction and maintenance 
‘oup, although more workers secured employ- 
ent in this group than in any other during 
1 month. Last year there was an excep- 
onally heavy demand for workers in con- 
ction with power development on the 
atineau, as well as for railway construction 
-Rouyn and in other parts of the province. 
his work is now nearing completion, and as 
result an adverse condition is shown when 
ily this year is compared with July, 1926. 
here were declines in placements in all other 
oups except logging, farming, trade and ser- 
ces, the latter showing the largest gain. 
acements by industrial divisions during the 
onth included: manufacturing, 161; logging, 

; farming, 273; mining, 81; construction 
1 maintenance, 864; and services, 588, of 
uich 312 were of householdaworkers; (Dur 
¢ the month 1,875 men and 471 women were 
aced in regular employment. 


_ 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Ontario during July, 
declined over 8 per cent from the preceding 
month, and nearly 10 per cent from the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements also 
were nearly 11 per cent less than in June, and 
ever 9 per cent below July, 1926. When com- 
paring placements during July this year with 
those of July, 1926, by industrial groups, the 
most important gains were in logging and 
farming, while the largest declines were in 
manufacturing and construction and main- 
tenance. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 1,521; logging, 
1,104; farming, 1,985; transportation, 470; 
construction and maintenance, 2,680; trade, 
303; and services, 3,236, of which 1,808 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 6,862 of men and 1,434 of women. 


MANITOBA 


During July orders received at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for nearly 3 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but for nearly 7 per cent less than in 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was an increase of nearly 4 per cent in place- 
ments over June, but a decline of over 2 per 
cent when compared with July, 1926. Log- 
ging and construction and maintenance were 
the only groups to show any appreciable gains 
in placements over July last year, while ser- 
vices showed the largest declines. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 175; logging, 201; farming, 1,367; 
construction and maintenance, 472; trade, 
151; and services, 1,557, of which 1,156 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,872 of men and 603 
of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at employmeht offices in Sas- 
katchewan during July called for approxi- 
mately the same number of workers as in the 
preceding month, but the decline was over 
8 per cent less than in the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 4 
per cent in placements when compared with 
June, and of less than 1 per cent when com- 
pared. with July, 1926. Placements by indus- 
trial groups showed very little change when 
compared with July last year, and for the 
month under review included: manufacturing, 
166; farming, 1,427; construction and. main-. 
tenance, 715; trade, 123; and services, 916, of 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927 ~ 
Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Reported | Unfilled rag Referred | Earns 
durin, at end of dant to | 
peri period peeod vacancies| Regular | Casual 
175 614 610 232 
35 296 267 75 
82 153 184 95 
58 165 159 62 
55 716 679 346 
6 84 70 35 
9 259 266 143 
40 373 343 168 
| ’eis | aes | Rs 
383 
104 2,508 1,278 1,135 
78 215 179 162 
122 331 324 215 
1,710 || 15,389 | 11,955 | 8,296 
2 195 19 134 
Chatham. doe. doen cotta omar 389 31 410 30 ar 
Cobalt. 2310.2. .2m. bree ee: 371 141 193 155 143 
Wort Wilt. «040 ck sen ees cos 383 6 432 378 334 
abil. 0 ek eS 192 103 294 170 97 
Hamilton, ss.027. 3.972 Ae 963 14 || 1,296 952 378 
Kitigst0n. ss, .+ss.cons eee ee 328 58 "290 286 185 
pon rad a's sigieéveie:s: app.e/valaiebe tne eieiadars ia FE 296 142 85 
cna a inte ce glee SI 0, 
Niagara Falis.........20.0222222221: 248 22 198" 999 130 
North Bay...) .cs2 fe. Ser ote 855 135 899 897 889 
Ouba wats csiss -85,. 2009 mets | 523 43 797 449 345 
Ate han anaes ik ty Gm BE tate 975 273 826 890 681 
Pembroke............... 325 119 310 290 259 
Peterborough 306 105 221 230 172 
Port Arthur... 883 0 701 702 674 
St. Catharines 407 30 515 384 193 
St. Thomas, 199 7 202 182 103 
Sarnia........... 217 7 197 217 91 
, Sault Ste. Marie. 243 59 264 189 135 
udbury......... 391 10 381 355 344 
Timmins........ 399 100 301 268 256 
Toronto............ 2,910 350 - 2,848 1,509 
/ Z ee Ere anos ewe 537 12 607 537 
, an DSI sa tiadl miasatets stare ofeach neeealoa 
: FANCON Secrets sah eee ee at 7) pee apd BOL. 
4 = Dauphiintey: «nest. Meee, ee eu ; 203 24 180 181 i390 
. Portage la Prairie...... seeeceeeneles 164 37 104 63 
: innipeg........0.... ae 3,200 51 | 4,189 | 3,530 | 2 
: ,038 
- Saskatchewan....................... 3,942 447 3,559 3,524 2,716 
OVON 20% seis « hatch ca. GELS. Shee 176 13 116 "103 ; 
« BGT RR RE Pa a Pe Se Ve 89 0 79 79 9 
Moone Jaw le act icc 890 172 812 844 sa 
7 North Battleford....2202 02 204 13 194 185 170 
“ Prince Albert.......... nies ae 256 64 140 132 13 
Latonns) “aiciccsspniit | asadnoes ol mo a leap 
TA er CuigniaiteS Tea aarauriais od 216 38 186 173 re 
ey Ts Gees voces Ce Nec et cette 
Pe eraegitetetnetnetaenniee 258 aoe Se ae 
Tet BRS rama 3,567 120 || 3,929 
MES cc. pe Riera PE et | 32 | ves | iv ao 
Drumheller............ a Eat eg 319 3 "275 "O41 
Edmonton... esse ssssc. SRS 1,477 65 || 1,530 | 1,494 | 4 il 
j u tte ceeceePrcevceccces ig ae , 
Modiciue Hint)" 3 fraresshantiy”s 259 re eee maa oa 
British Columbla....... 
spans ree at % ott it +1 
ae a ee i ee ee 
Nanaimo.............. 48 0 36 > "y i rt 
IN ANON chai os care 160 8 135 142 : . 
; New Westminster......7277. 154 1 282 3 7 B 
a LA tnlepepaieenliai ine eine) SCR 3 159 131 HH 4 ae 
' Prince George... 75 3 77 ay e a 
Prince Rupert...............ccc, 131 5 138 127 a 9 : 
“ Rovelstoke....+.+.csesesceccescsees 26 2 129 26 ba 7! 3 
, Merwom cle or apron Et Seep eb MRE, | TEA cl regis ete gee 
Sen See nae taeh ee 522 6 582 512 189 309 346 
© Meanscnertews resseeiecceceee sees] anaes | EER | BRGE| e058) an aes] ais | a, oan 
; Men... vevevevees{ 23,308 | 1,534 | 28,668 | 22/023 | 177554 | a?z14 | “7'060 | 
; RP Siig et SE a yi 556 10,016 | 8,231 3,849 3,404 2/880 
a 
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thich 559 were of household workers. Regu- 
ar employment was procured for 2,261 men 
nd 455 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
y orders received at offices in Alberta during 
uly were over 12 per cent less favourable 
han in the preceding month, and over 22 per 
ent when compared with the corresponding 
10nth last year. Placements declined over 
0 per cent from June and over 21 per cent 
yhen compared with July, 1926. All groups 
xcept mining where no change occurred, and 
rade where there was a slight increase, par- 
icipated in the reductions in placements from 
uly, 1926, those in farming being the most 
ronounced. Industrial divisions in which 
10st of the placements were effected during 
he month were: manufacturing, 309; farm- 
1g, 1,553; construction and maintenance, 594; 
rade, 122; and services, 791, of which 508 
rere of household workers. Placements in 
secular employment numbered 2,435 of men 
nd 392 of women. 

e British CoLuMBIA 

“There was a decrease of nearly 6 per cent 
7 the number of positions offered through 
mployment, offices in British Columbia dur- 
1g July when compared with the preceding 
yonth, and of over 35 per cent in comparison 
ith the corresponding month last year. 
lacements showed a nominal decline only 
hen compared with June, but were nearly 
3 percent less than in July, 1926. Logging 
as the only group in which more placements 
ere made this July than last, while large 
sductions were shown in manufacturing, con- 


Tuction and maintenance, and _ services. 
lacements by industrial groups included : 
lanufacturing, 499; logging, 397; farming, 


50; transportation, 202; construction and 
jaintenance, 605; trade, 129; and services, 
6. Of the latter, 433 were of household 
orkers., During the month 1,816 men and 
19 women were placed in regular employ- 
ent. ; 
a 
3 Movement of Labour 

4 y 

During the month of July, 1927, the offices 
/ the Employment Service of Canada ef- 
cted 21,403 placements in regular employ- 
el t, of which 12,751 were persons for whom 
s employment located was outside the im- 
diate locality of the offices in which they 
e registered. Of the latter, 1,672 were 
ted the Employment Service reduced 
portation rate, 1,181 travelling to points 


within the same province as the despatching 
office, and 491 to other provinces. 

The reduced transportation rate, which is 
2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, 1s granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice who may desire to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Transportation vouchers issued by the Que- 
bec offices were 128 in number, 26 of which 
were provincial and 102 interprovincial. The 
former were all bushmen, despatched by the 
Quebec city office to camps within its own 
zone. Those travelling outside the province 
included 82 bushmen going from Hull to the 
districts surrounding North Bay, and 20 saw- 
mill workers from Montreal to Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Of the 427 certificates for special transporta- 
tion granted by Ontario offices. 411 went to 
employment within the province, and 16 to 
other parts of the country. The interpro- 
vincial transfers were to the province of Que- 
bee, the Hull zone receiving 8 bricklayers and 
7 railway construction labourers, and Mont- 
real one hotel worker, all from North Bay. 
Provincially the North Bay office issued cer- 
tificates to 34 carpenters, 3 labourers, 2 cooks, 
2 power plant operators, one painter and one 
fitter, travelling to Timmins, one bricklayer, 
one cook, one labourer and one miner to Co- 
balt, and 3 carpenters to Peterborough. From 
Toronto one tool maker was transported to 
Chatham, from Cobalt 2 miners to Port Ar- 
thur, and from the Port Arthur office one 
farm labourer and 6 survey men to points 
within its own zone. The Sudbury transfers 
included 58 rockmen, 4 teamsters and one 
cook going to the Cobalt zone, 2 carpenters to 
Timmins, one cook to Sault Ste. Marie, and 
9 mill hands and one clerk within the Sudbury 
zone. In addition 150 railway and building 
construction labourers went to employment, 
principally around Cobalt, Timmins and 
North Bay, and 130 bushmen for the most 
part to camps near Sudbury, Fort William 
and Port Arthur, the majority receiving cer- 
tificates from the Northern Ontario offices. 

From the Manitoba offices 539 persons 
travelled at the reduced rate, 217 within the 
province and 322 to outside points. With the 
exception of one bushman who was granted a 
certificate of transportation by the Dauphin 
office for a point within its own zone, all the 
business was transacted from Winnipeg. The 
bulk of the provincial transfers from Winni- 
peg were to the Brandon zone, and included 
108 farm labourers, 10 teamsters, 3 construc- 
tion labourers, 3 bushmen, one carpenter and 
28 hotel and household workers, although 
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Dauphin also received 5 bushmen, 4 farm 
labourers, one saw setter, 2 handymen, one 
laundress, and one kitchen worker, and the 
Winnipeg zone, 45 farm labourers, one farm 
domestic, 2 construction labourers and one 
cook. Of those going to employment without 
the province, Port Arthur or the surrounding 
district was the destination of the 137 bush- 
men, 22 construction labourers, 11 farm hands, 
11 sawmill labourers, 10 carpenters, 8 road 
workers, 2 engineers, one blacksmith, one cook, 
one stenographer, one setter, one baker and 
one filer, and Timmins of 2 iron workers. To 
Estevan and vicinity were transported 8 car- 
penters, 2 foremen and 5 hotel and household 
workers, to Regina 7 bushmen, one carpenter 
and 3 hotel workers, to Saskatoon 4 labourers, 
one carpenter and one female hotel worker, 
to Swift Current one glazier and one household 
worker, to Melfort 10 bushmen, and to North 
Battleford one waiter. The remainder were 
64 farm labourers and 4 farm domestics, the 
majority for the Estevan, Regina and Swift 
Current zones. 

The transportation certificates issued by Sas- 
katchewan offices were all provincial, totalling 
105. Of these 46 were farm hands, the major- 
ity of whom went from the Saskatoon and 
Moose Jaw offices to points within their re- 
spective zones, and 41 were bushmen, 37 of 
whom travelled from Saskatoon and 4 from 
Prince Albert, all to employment within the 
Prince Albert zone. Saskatoon also transferred 
one hospital domestic and one orderly to Wey- 
burn, one gardener to North Battleford, one 
porter to Prince Albert and 4 labourers, one 
cook, one farm domestic, one school teacher 
and one porter within its own zone, and Moose 
Jaw in addition sent one carpenter to Wey- 
burn. The movement from Regina included 
one carpenter for the Yorkton zone, one waiter 
for North Battleford, and one cook, one herder 
and one labourer for Moose Jaw. 

The transfers from Alberta offices involved 
an issue of special rate certificates numbering 
294, of which 267 were to provincial points and 
27 to other provinces. Of the latter, Calgary 
despatched one cook and one farm labourer to 
Saskatoon, one carpenter to Estevan, 2 ranch 
hands and 2 cooks to Swift Current, 4 brick- 
layers to Regina, and 2 berry pickers to Van- 
couver, while from the Edmonton office 7 
farm labourers went to Saskatoon, 2 carpenters, 
3 farm hands and one housekeeper to North 
Battleford, and one setter to Prince George. 


_ The Calgary and Edmonton offices also effected 
all transfers provincially, those from Edmon- 


ton including 68 farm labourers, 19 mill hands, 
16 labourers, 8 bushmen, 5 miners, 4 teamsters, 
4 carpenters, 3 dye men, one engineer, one 
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flunkey, one tractor man, one shoemaker, é 
foreman, 13 cooks, 3 housekeepers, 2 maids ana 
one porter, all for the Edmonton zone, 8 farm 
hands for Drumheller, one painter and ona 
farm hand for Calgary;*and one farm labourex 
for Lethbridge. From Calgary 60 farm labour 
ers travelled at the reduced rate to farms née 
Drumheller, 4 farm hands, one mechanic ani 

one cook to Edmonton, 2 farm hands to Medi- 
cine Hat, one blacksmith to Lethbridge, ana 


zone. ‘ 

British Columbia transfers at the reducec 
rate numbered 179, of which 155 were for pro 
vincial points and 24 for other provinces. Pro 
vincially from Vancouver 35 bush workers, 1é 
labourers, 2 cooks, 5 flunkeys, 3 farm labourers: 
4 carpenters, one blacksmith, 2 miners, ona 


10 station men, 2 bricklayers, one engineer and 
one cook to Nelson, one millwright and on 
engineer to Vernon, one setter to Prin 
George, one farm labourer to Cranbrook, and 
8 railway labourers, 6 carpenters, 3 raneh 
hands, 3 flunkeys, 2 muckers, 2 gas enginee! 
one cook, one farm labourer and one chamb 
maid to points within the Vancouver zone 
The Prince Rupert office transferred one mine 
to employment within its own zone, the Vic- 
toria office one cook and one painter to Van- 
couver, and the Nelson office 2 muckers to 
Cranbrook. From New Westminster one 


Prince George 4 pole cutters went to. Kan 
loops, and one cook, one fireman and of! 
general labourer to the Prince George zone. 
The remaining provincial transfers wer 
bushmen, 2 going from each of the Prince 
Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelse 
offices to bush work within their respective: 
zones. Of the interprovincial transfers 19 were 
farm labourers, 12 of whom received certifi- 
cates for points in Alberta, 5 for Saskatche- 
wan districts, and 2 for employment in Mani- 
toba, from various British Columbia o ffices. 
In addition one saw filer, one sawyer, 2! 
labourers and one engineer travelled frot 
Vancouver on the reduced rate to Edmonton, 


Of the 1,672 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 895 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 552 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 185 by the Temiskaming and Nort 
ern Ontario Railway, 32 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, and 8 by the Edmonton 
Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway. _ 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES: OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
‘hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


' Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco 


MontreaL, Que—CerrtaiIn EMPLOYING BAKERY 
Firms aND BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
‘WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION oF AM- 
ERICA, Locat No. 115. 


_ ~ Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until May 1, 1928. 
Only union members to be employed. 
_ First-class hand may not be employed with- 
out a second and third. 
- Not more than six days per week, and not 
more than 83 hours per day. Helpers, 10 
hours. Half an hour for lunch. 
-_ Minimum wages per week, first and second 
hands, $45; third hand, $41; helpers, $25. 
Overtime pay, per hour, oven worker, 95 
cents; bench worker, 85 cents; helper, 45 cents. 
Union labels to be supplied at 20 cents per 
thousand. 


Only the employer can dismiss help. 


4 Hebrew holidays to be paid for. 

_ Employees may take home a loaf of bread 
each day. : 

R? May first and Labour Day to be holidays. 
When there are no machines for making 


dough, only one batch (not exceeding 500 single 
loaves) shall be made in 8% hours. 

When two workmen enter into partnership 
one must be a union member. 


hehe 


Lerusrincr, ALtA—LETHBRIDGE BREWERIES, 
~ Lap., anp INTERNATIONAL Union or Brew- 
ERY, Fiour, CereaL AND Sorr Drink 
- Worxers or America, Locat No, 354. 


to May 31, 1928. 

This agreement is similar to that previously 
im effect summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
or October, 1926. The hours per week have 
been made 48 for the entire year. 
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Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927 


Manufacturing: Iron Steel and Products 


MontreEAL, QueE—CerrtaIn Loca, Firms AND 
Ssaeet Mera Workers’ INTERNATIONAL 
Association, Loca No. 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from July L927, 
until June 30, 1928. 

Hours, nine per day-for first five days. 

Overtime after 5 pm. and Saturday after- — 
noons, time and one-half after midnight and 
Sundays, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 

Minimum wages, per hour, 70 cents. 

Not more than one apprentice for three 
journeymen. Helpers may not use the tools 
to do a journeyman’s work. 

Travelling time, regular rate; after 10 p.m. 
a berth to be provided. 

All travelling and boarding expenses to be 
paid by the employer. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

No sub-contracting or jobbing to be done 
by members. 


Cautq@ary, Auta—Caucary ASSOCIATION OF 
Master TINNERS AND THE SHEET MetaL 
WorRKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locau No, 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1927, 
to March 31, 1928, and thereafter with 90 days’ 
notice of change. 

Hours, 8 per day; four on Saturdays. 

Wages per hour, $1. 

Overtime, until 10 p.m., time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

If labour is scarce in busy season, and an 
arrangement can be made regarding overtime. 
work, such work on contract and manufactured 
lines may be at regular rate. 

Travelling time and expenses out of. city to 
be paid by employer. 

*Parties to agreement to have a permanent 
committee of three members to meet at call 
to aee up matters pertaining to welfare of 
craft. 


Manufaciuring: Printing and Publishing 


Catcary, ALTA—ALBERTAN PUBLISHING COoM- 


PANY AND Srrreorypers Union, Locau No. ~ 


109. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1926, 
until May 27, 1929. ; : 

Wages per week, from May 27, 1927, to May 
27, 1928, day, $44.10; night, $47.10. From May 
27, 1928, to May 27, 1929, day, $45; night, $48. 

Apprentice scale, from 4 journeymen’s scale 
for first year, 4 journeymen’s scale for second 
year; 4 for third year; % for fourth year; % for 
fifth year. 

Hours, 45 per week on day shift; 42 per week. 
on night shift. : 


* 


i 


» 


a 


cn 


Membership to 
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Orrawa, Ont.—CriT1zEN PusBLIsSHINa Com- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ExectroryPers’ UNIon, LocaL 
No. 50. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1926, to August 1, 1928, and from year to year 
thereafter unless changed on 90 days’ notice 
from either party. | 

Wages per week, journeymen, $40. 

Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Only union members to be employed. 

One apprentice to a shift, serving five years. 

Wages per day or night, first year, $1.50; 
second, $2; third, $2.50; fourth, $3.164; fifth, 
3.663. 
gs week’s notice of dismissal or leaving 
work. 

Any misunderstanding over agreements or 
other dispute to be submitted to arbitration. 

: Union to furnish sufficient and competent 
elp. 

Copiitions as to hours and arrangement of 
work to continue as long as total hours do not 
exceed 48 per week. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Goods 


Troquots Faris, ONTARIO—Asrrist PowrER AND 
Paper COMPANY LIMITED AND Various IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
May 1, 1927, as summarized in the Lazsour 
Gazette for August, 1926, to continue for one 


_ year, until May 1, 1928, with the following ad- 


ditional clause: 

_Union organizations parties to this agree- 
ment not to require the company to decide any 
questions of jurisdiction except in regard to 
what union’s jurisdiction a specific position 
should come under when the organizations 
cannot agree among themselves. The company 
will not be asked to force an employee to join 
_ any particular organization, and the organiza- 
tions concerned are not to pursue any measures 
to. compel a man to join a union that might 
cause friction and interfere with operation. 


- Porr Arruur, OnTARIO—Port ArtHur Drvi- 


_ ston, Provincia, Paper Mutts, Limirep, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SuLpHite AND Parrr Mitt Workers. 


_ Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 


to April 30, 1928. 


include sulphite workers, 
groundwood workers, mechanics and _ helpers, 


_ yard labour, teamsters and slasher mill fore- 


man, but not paper mill workers or slasher mill 


_» labour. 


_ Union members to be given preference of 
employment. 


_New employees to be given 15 days to join 


_ the union; outside labour, two months, 


Salaried men may join the union but are in 
no_way affected by the agreement. 
Plant to be in operation six days per week; 
: longer when mutually agreed upon. 
Hours per day, 8, six days per week. 
_ Overtime, time and one-half. 
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At least four hours’ pay for call-back for 
ir work. 

PT eheher mill workers ten hours per d 
except when otherwise arranged. 

Tour workers, 8 hours per day. . 

Work between 7 a.m. Sunday and 7 ang 
Monday, time and one-half. 

Hours in chlorine room dependent on amount 
of liquid required. 

No. erindionnniey work to be performed on 
holidays. Rate time and one-half. 3 

Maintenance men required to work on Sun- 
day may have Saturday afternoon or all day 
Saturday off when possible, without pay. a 

Saturday afternoon work not to be paidy, 
time and one-half. 

No strikes or lockouts shall occur. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Ried oe tee 


Company, 
DrIvers 
(Metered Cabs) or THE CoMPANY. i 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 


until June 1, 1928, and thereafter subject - 
30 days’ notice. 


Vancouver, B.C—YELLow Cas 
LiMiTED, AND THE TAXICAB 


This agreement was drawn up as a_settle- 
ment of the strike mentioned in the Loa 
GAZETTE for July, 1927. { 

Wage scale: Ist 30 days, 334 per cent com- 
mission. After 30 days, $2.50 per day or 35. 
per cent commission (whichever is larger). : 

The company agrees to recognize the Taxi- — 
cab Drivers’ Union, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- | 
ers of America, and will not discriminate 
against any employee on account of member- 
ship in same: ; 

The company agrees to recognize properly 
elected representatives from its own employees 
to discuss grievances. 

Same hours to exist as heretofore. 
Schedule of working conditions to be drawn 
up _and discussed within the next 30 days. ; 
Differences as to interpretation of this agree- — 
ment may be submitted to a Board of Arbitra- 
tion of two members appointed by each party 
a fifth and disinterested party to be elected 
by_them if the four cannot agree. : 
_ During arbitration there shall be no suspen- 
sion of labour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MontreaL, Quesec.—THEe Harsour Commis- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPEND- 


ENT ASSOCIATION oF MonTREAL HARBOUR 
EMPLOYEES, ‘ 


Grain Elevator Syste 2 
Bt ystem, Elevators Nos. 1, 2, 

‘Wages per hour: chief weighmen, 71 cents; 
millwrights, 69 cents; weighmen, asst. mill- 
wrights, distributors, Ist feed tender, tripper 
men, 63 cents; feed tenders, machine men, 
marine leg men, tower men, 58 cents; oilers, 
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firemen, helpers, sewers and baggers, 52 cents; 
carpenters, 53 cents. Grain boat men, unloading 


to be paid 5 cents per hour additional after. 


-10 hours’ work. 

~ Conveyor System: millwright, 69 cents; rope 
splicer, 63 cents; feed tenders, main tower men, 
58 cents; conveyor men, 52 cents. 

Harbour Yard Shops and Machine Shop, 
Guard pier—per hour-— machinists, blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, journeyinen electricians in shop, 
66 cents; millwrights, plumber and coppersmith, 
69 cents; screw machine man, bolt cutter, 49 
cents; helpers, 44 cents; rigger, 63 cents; 
labourers, 41 cents: carpenters, 67 cents; pat- 
_ternmakers, 71 cents; painters, 58 cents. 

_. Traffic Shop: per hour, fitters, 68 cents; 
boilermakers, 66 cents; patternmaker, 71 cents; 
“painter, 63 cents; helpers, 44 cents; labourers, 
41 cents; locomotive electrician, 66 cents; traffic 
special helpers, 46 cents; improvers, 52 cents. 

Construction forces: per hour—crane engine- 
ers, 67 cents; crane firemen, 46 cents; crane 

blockmen, 42 cents; locomotive engineers, 67 
cents; locomotive firemen, 46 cents; locomotive 
helpers, 44 cents; painters, 48 cents; switchmen, 
52 cents; ironworkers, 55 cents; carpenters, 67 
cents; plumbers, 63 cents; concrete mixer 
runner, 63 cents; labourers, 42 cents; brake- 
men on dinky locomotive, 63 and 49 cents. 

Electrical Department: per hour, linemen, 61 
cents and 56 cents; groundsmen, 44 cents; lamp 
trimmers, 53 cents; shift operators, 58 cents; 

patrol linemen, 56 cents; floormen, motor tend- 
ers, 53 cents; helpers, 44 cents; hoistmen, 55 
cents; journeymen, 61 cents. 
_. Cold storage warehouse: per hour—all hourly 
labour except mechanic, shipper and sub-fore- 
“men, 55 cents. 

Cold storage power house: per hour—oper- 
ating engineers, 66 cents; helpers, 47 cents; 
firemen, 52 cents. 

- Sundays and certain legal holidays—time and 
one-half for emergency work. 

Conditions for elevator employees: ten hours 
per day from opening of navigation until De- 


4 HE value of the building authorized dur- 
3 ing July showed a seasonal decline of 
10.3 per cent as compared with the preceding 


-per cent in comparison with the exceptionally 
high total recorded in July, 1926. The aggre- 
gate for the 63 cities was $16,511,011, as 
against $18,399,858 in June, and $18,683,415 
in the corresponding month last year; the 
pcr total included a permit for an engi- 
neering project estimated at some $4,000,000 
undertaken in Vancouver, which made it con- 
siderably higher than in July of any other 
year of the record. 

~ Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,500 


‘permits for dwellings valued at over $6,000,000, 
and some 2,200 permits for other buildings 
estimated at approximately $7,000,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection of 


about 1,700 dwellings and 3,300 other build- 
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cember 15. Thereafter until opening of naviga- 
tion, 1928, 8 hours per day, with time and 
one-half after the 9th hour. 

Overtime for all hourly men, time and one- 
half, including Sundays and holidays. 

At least five hours’ pay for Sunday work. 

At close of navigation men shall be told 
when services will be again required. Only 
car shovellers will be asked to unload boats. 

Work after 6 p.m. Sunday only in emer- 
gency. 

Employees of Machine Shop, Notre Dame 
Street and Machine Shop, Guard Pier: Hours, 
9 per day, 5 on Saturdays. Overtime after 
regular working day. 

Traffic Shop—straight pay 
afternoons. 


Construction forces—hours in summer, 10 per 
day; hours in winter 8; overtime after the 9th 
hour in winter. 


Firemen on locomotive cranes, when watching 
on Sundays, firemen’s rate for Sunday work; 
this work will be done when possible by a 
regular watchman. 

Hlectrical Department—Overtime 
hours when that is the regular shift. 


Cold storage warehouse: hours in summer 10, 
in winter 8. Overtime, time and one-half. 

General—A sub-foreman will be paid 5 cents 
eid hour more than the men under his con- 
trol. 

Employees having grievances to have right_ 
of a hearing before the superintendent and 
assistance of a fellow employee chosen by him. 

Employee has right of appeal to Commis- 
sioners. 

The fellow employee may be the union dele- 
gate, but neither is to cause interruption of 
work without permission of the foreman or 
superintendent. 

Promotions are to be made by the Com- 
missioners. 

The Commissioners will meet the Harbour 
Union representatives when differences arise. 


on Saturday 


after 8 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JULY, 1927 


ings, valued at approximately $7,800,000 and 
$9,000,000 respectively. 

Increases from the previous month were re- 
ported in Nova Scotia and Ontario, respec- 
tively, while elsewhere there were reductions, 
of which that of $1,805,784 or 38.5 per cent 
in Quebec was most pronounced. 

In comparison with July, 1926, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan registered improvement, 
that of $947,567, or 182.9 per cent, in the last 
named being greatest. British Columbia re- 
ported the most marked decline, of $4,512,478 — 
or 78.0 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg recorded losses as compared with 
the preceding month, but increases over July 
last year, while in Vancouver there was a 
falling off in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Sydney, Fredericton, Saint — 
John, Three Rivers, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
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Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, 


Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, Brandon, : ivaiielof parting averes 

Moose Jaw, Regina, Lethbridge, Medicine issued moa ; 

Hat, Nanaimo, South Vancouver and Victoria ae veicon tl 

reported gains as compared with both June, building 4 

d July, 1926 In. firet 1.008 

1927, an ou Ys s 7 In July seven in first 
Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, months eves , 

1927 —The following table gives the value of Se 

the building authorized by 63 cities during $ $ 


July and in the first seven months of each 16,511,011 | 97,957,430 


year since 1920. The cumulative total shown ae Br Bo 
for this month includes for the first time 11'681,196 | 72,355,350 163 
permits valued at $72,800 issued by Char- g 18.78, Se pecs ee | 
lottetown during April and May. The average 10,965,891 | 66,737,575 5 
index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 13,743,045 | 75,497,755 215-3 


ing materials in the first seven months of the 
years since 1920 are also given (1913= 100). i 

The aggregate for the first seven months The table below gives the value of the 
of this year was thus slightly greater than in hyijlding permits issued by 63 cities during — 


1926, the previous high lJevel of the record, June and July, 1927, and July, 1926. The 35. 
“ while the average index numbers of wholesale "ee ; : - 
j prices of building materials continued to be cities for which records are available since 


lower in any other year since 1920. 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


< 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING Ma gh aS Nata BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


2 Cities July, 1927 | June, 1927 | July, 1926 June, 1927 | July, 1926 
” Pe . 
f $ $ $ 
m Ontarlo— ; 
Bul Charlottetownll «-so.0000 ss clsinaciemeves cafe certcedqenes Sault Ste. Maes 72,450 38,590 
a Si _ Re eee 450, 784 211,650 81,770 || — *Toronto.. ..| 2,675,055 2,265, 040 
; 436,285 cs 820 76,895 York and “East q 
750 3,000 475 York Townships. 
= Sates ae aoe ie® 13,749 10; 830 4,400 Welland............ 
=. New] Brunswick 121,999 365, 811 54,758 || “Windsor........... 
‘ iF redericton., BU G00 Wi ecctie tcl et 4,800 ha yt Cee en 
: cA »050 345,065 85,558 ||  Riverside......... 


14,400 
2, 880, 788 | 4,686,572 2,831,865 


. “1,984, 988 3,177,250 1,870,250 
e Fie 342,710 435,897 544,730 

ts} winigan Falls... 61,550 63,550 

$Sherbrooke.. 


sees 


SOO iri i 


moe : _ 44,135 South Vancouver... 
*Victoria. 
Total—63 cities.......] 16,511,011 | 18,399,858 


earners 00, 095 79, 04 *Total—35 cities.......] 13,538,384 | 14,920,738 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


"THE Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. The contracts (Group ‘“A”) 
_ awarded in connection with the works of con- 
struction contain the following fair wages 
clause: 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 

character or class of work in which they are 

respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 

for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


One of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained a schedule of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. The schedule is given below. 

One contract was awarded for interior fit- 
tings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages. clause, and other conditions for 
the protection of the labour employed, as 
‘sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in 
Council which reads as follows:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
‘as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
‘the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
‘as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
‘and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 


as 


Ra 
gs 


or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, ete. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are 
as follows:— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 


make it expedient that he should do so, he-~ 


may, in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages an 

hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the Contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct 
the Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 


purposes as between the Contractor and the. 


Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 


The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 


under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such élass of employees fixing rates of 


wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. ~ 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 


the preceding paragraph. 


; 
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3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addiesses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed 
information and evidence as the Minister may 

deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
S core payment is demanded have been paid in 
, ull. 
< 5. In the event of default’ being made in 
‘payment of any money owing in respect of 
$ ' wages of any workmen employed on the said 
-- work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
_ factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
_ Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


_ 6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
- for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable to 
_ them in respect of wages. 
7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
_ of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
im the trades concerned, is prohibited, unless 
— the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
_ contractors shall be bound in all eases to 
- eonform to the conditions of the main contract, 
_ and the main contractor shall be held respon- 
_ sible for strict adherence to ‘all contract 


_ contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
a be transferred without the written permission 
_ of the Minister; no portion of the work to be 
_ performed shall be done at the homes of the 
- ‘workmen, : 
=a 8. All workmen employed upon the work 
__ comprehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
__ the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
_ Labour is not available or that other special 
_ circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorKS 


Contract containing schedule of wages and 

hours 5 4 

Additions and alterations to the Public 

Building at Drummondville, P.Q. Name of — 

contractors, Stewart Construction Company, 

Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 28, 1927. Amount of contract, $11,550. . 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than 
$_ cts 
per hour 
Bricklayersiwc2. 25. FRR 1 00 
SHOUT . ghee i ET. PREa wae 1 00 
BA ee ee ee eT OE Pont 0 75 
(CRRDON TONS a aricicn «doses <= <ecye emai elas 0 50 
FGWOFS etic ce es: s hs Saneeree 0 55 
Bathersihe. Aves ss. i ce Sat perthousand 
per hour 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 45 
Sheet Metal Workers.............. 0 45 
Plumbertocsc.cec~ « «. c.6 cee 0 45 
Steamiitters 42... oo ..eae tee 0 45 
Roofers (Sheet Metal)............. 0 45 
Roofers: (Patent) . 0): s<:<swe'd See's 0 45 
Electrical workers. = 0 45 
Concrete workers.............+++++ 0 35 
Labourers) 5.2). i. Pee eee 0 30 
; per day 
GCarters:(single) i... «.icae8. septa 5 00 
Carters) (double) ac..:cia«tastasrmimate 7 00 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) | 


Dredging in Batiscan River, P.Q., channel 
under basin in front of Price Brothers’ wharf. 
Name of contractors, National Dock and 
Dredging Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. _ 
Date of contract, August 18, 1927. Amount 


Charlemagne, P.Q. Name of contractors, — 
National Dock and Dredging Corporation, © 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 18, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $14,700. 
Dredging western channel in the St. _ 
Maurice River at Three Rivers, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, National Dock and Dredging — 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of — 
contract, August 18, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $6,600. 5 i 
Dredging channel from outlet to lower 
wharf at Nicolet, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
National Dock and Dredging Corporation, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August _ 18, 1927. Amount of 
approximate expenditure, $12,870. 
_ Dredging areas numbers 1, 2 and 3 at 
Riviére-du-Loup (en Haut), P.Q.. Name of 
contractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 19, -1927. _ 
—— of contract, approximate expenditure, 


¥ 
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Redredging Main Harbour Center at Port 
Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 


Dredging Company, Limited, Midland, Ont. 


- Date of contract, August 6, 1927. 


Ont. 


~ outer 
_ Name 


Company, Limited, Midland, Ont. 
_ contract, August 6, 1927. Amount of contract, 


_ Charlevoix County, 


’ 


_ contractors, 
- Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 


Amount 
of contract, approximate expenditure $58,000. 

Dredging at Ellis Bay, Anticosti Island, 
channel leading to the Anticosti Corporation 
wharves, etc. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Dredging Company, Limited, Midland, 
Date of contract, August 6, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 


~ $515,474. 


Widening and deepening channel at the 
end and turning basin at new wharf 
of St. Anne Paper Company, Beaupré, P.Q. 
of contractors, Canadian Dredging 
Date of 


approximate expenditure, $218,420. 

Deepening a bar at the entrance of the 
Harbour at St. Nicholas Bay, Saguenay, 
PQ. Name of con- 
tractors, National Dock and _ Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 


contract, July 17, 1927. Amount of contract, 
_ approximate expenditure, $12,400. 


Deepening and enlarging channel to wharf 


at St. Michel de Bellechasse, P.Q. Name of 


contractors, National Dock and Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 27, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $16,647. 

Deepening at the downstream side of St. 
Regis Paper Company’s wharf, at Godbout, 
Saguenay, Charlevoix County, PQ. Name of 
National Dock and Dredging 


contract, July 17, 1927. Amount of contract, 


approximate expenditure, $18,000. 


Dredging of three shoals areas numbers 1, 
2 and 3, at the western entrance to Murray 
Canal, at Presque’Ile, Ont. Name of con- 


_ tractors, The Randolph Macdonald Company, 
’ Limited, Toronto, 


Ont. Date of contract, 
July 28, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 


mate expenditure, $14,630. 


Deepening and widening the entrance 
channel and enlarging the turning basin at 


Goderich, Ont. Name of contractors, Kilmer 


and Barber, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 22, 1927. Amount of contract, 


“approximate expenditure, $73,280. 


Deepening water berths at the wharves, St. 


John Harbour, West St. John, N.B. Nave 


at Port Dover, Ont. 
A. W. Robertson, 


of contractors, St. John Dry Dock and Ship- 


building Company, Limited, St. John, NB. 
Date of contract, July 25, 1927. Amount of 


contract, approximate expenditure, $25,000. 
“Deepening channel slip west of west pier 
Name of contractors, 


Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Date of contract, July 28, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $5,313.75. 

Frost-proof warehouse and wharf improve- 
ments at the Railway Wharf, at Georgetown, 
P.E.I. Names of contractors, Henry James 
Phillips, Charlottetown, and Peter G. Clark, 
Summerside, P.E.I. Date of contract, August 
8, 1927. Amount of contract (unit prices), 
approximate expenditure, $52,998.50. 

Extension to wharf at Hecla, Man. Names 
of contractors, La Cour and Schieler, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date- of contract, August 11, 1927. 
Amount of contract (unit prices), approximate 
expenditure, $11,820. 

Extension to harbour wall, for Harbour 
Improvements at Owen Sound, Ont. Names 
of contractors, J. E. Woolrich and R. H. 
Brigham of Owen Sound, Ont. Date of 


contract, August 11, 1927. Amount of contract: 


(unit prices), approximate expenditure, $39,948. 

Construction of a Laboratory at No. 1 
Fort, Lévis, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Paquet and Roberge, Limitée of Ste. Marie, 
Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, August 17, 
1927. Amount of contract, $9,200. 

New roofing on the Armoury at London, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The A. B. Ormsby 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
contract, August 3, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$4,497. 

Construction of a wharf at Egmont, P.E.I. 
Name of contractor, Henry Jas. Phillips of 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date of contract, 
August 1, 1927. Amount of contract (unit 
prices), approximate expenditure, $10,945. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at New Harbour, Guysborough County, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Thos. P. Charleson, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 1, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate 
expenditure, $27,140. 

Additions and alterations to Governor 
General’s Quarters, Citadel, Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, A. Deslauriers, 
Limitée, Quebec City, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 26, 1927. Amount of contract, $64,833. 

Construction of an extension to the slip 
in front of the new plant of the Thunder 
Bay Paper Company, Limited, in Main 
Harbour, North Extension, at Port Arthur, 
Ont. Names of contractors, Chambers, 


McQuigge and McCaffrey Company, Limited, - 


Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 15, 


1927, 
paral expenditure, $184,900. 
Construction of a concrete apron adjoining 


Ontario Sluices of Timiskaming Dam (down- © 


Name of contractors, Arthur E. 
and Percy R.: Grant, 


stream side). 
Farley, Ottawa, Ont., 
Hazeldean, Ont., 


Date of : 


Amount of contract (unit prices), 


firm “Farley and Grant”. 
Date of contract, August 12, 1927. Amount — 


1010 


of contract (unit prices), approximate 

expenditure, $54,996.75. 

Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings.) 
Supply and installation of interior fittings 

in the Post Office at Rawdon, P.Q. Names 

of contractors, R. A. Sproule and Son, Ottawa, 

Ont. Date of contract, July 28, 1927. Amount 


of contract, $900. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a concrete dam at Lock No. 
24, about 64 miles above Peterborough, on the 
Trent Canal, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Construction and Engineering Limited, of the 
_ City of Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 1, 1927. Amount of contract, schedule 
rates, approximately $82,276.50. 
Manufacture and delivery of Taintor Gate 
Valves required for Locks Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 
- 6 and 7, and Stoney Gate Valves required for 
Weirs numbers 2, 3 and 6, Welland Ship Canal. 
~Name of contractor, Montreal Locomotive 


The ninth biennial report of the Industrial 
- Commission of Colorado.for the period De- 
-_ eember 1, 1924, to December 1, 1926, indicates 
industrial activities in Colorado. The Indus- 
trial Commission administers the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the State Compensation In- 
surance Fund, the Industrial Relations Act, 
the Minimum Wage Law, and its activities 
have shown a steady increase during the past 
two years. 

The report notes.an increased number of in- 
dustrial accidents. In 1922 there were 12,859 
accidents while in 1926 there were 19,797; an 
increase of over 50 per cent during -the four- 
year period. The premium income of the 
_ state compensation insurance fund in 1922 was 
— $339,537 and in 1926, $587,253, an increase of 
73 per cent. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Colorado cost the state $6,050,033 for 
- compensation payments in 1925, the latest year 
for which figures are available. The Claim 
_ Department of the Commission is responsible 
A for the detailed work required in carrying out 
_ the compensation law of Colorado. This De- 
partment handles and files all first reports of 
_ accidents; supplemental reports; physicians’ 
_ reports; admission of liability for compensa- 
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Works, Limited, of the City of Montreal, Que. 
Date of contract, August 6, 1927. Amount of 
contract, schedule rates, approximately $187, 
209.86. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in August, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages ‘ 
policy : 


Amount 
of orders : 


cts. 


Nature of orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type, also 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals . 63 
aking and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 

ae up and supplying letter carriers ‘uniforms, 


Mares Seakalndajasete® vies.» avg © ohcime es aaeamiet eae mee 17,301718 
Stampiag DPSOS, mk, ete... scene te eas eee 490 1 

jel) i ot SES Bing: F 24,560 68 
Sis as Svismpheme ots + «och eke de iemeais ee 3,638 95 
ERT DEO nnn 5 co oe en one ee tee ee 025 3. 
Letter boxes...502..... awe nee eee 88 


tion; receipts for compensation; and conducts 1 
hearings relating to compensation claims or _ 
admission of liability as required by law. 
During the past two years, hearings have been 
held in the leading industrial cities every sixty 
days and in the outlying communities twice a | 
year. Hearings at Denver are held con- 
tinuously. During the past two years the De- 
partment received 11,391 claims for compensa- 
tion; held 3,785 hearings; head 342 applica- _ 
tions for lump sum compensation; granted — 
4,191 referee awards, and 1,152 commission _ 
awards. 7 

The applications for lump sum settlement 
were for a variety of purposes. The greater 
number of those granted were for the purchase 
of real estate or the payment of indebtedness _ 
thereon. Of 131 applications granted in 1926, 
43 were granted for the purpose of purchasing - 
homes. A few were allowed for going into 
business. Some applications were granted for 
the purchase of horses, chickens, trucks and 
other means of making a livelihood. Applica- 
tions for lump sum settlements to deposit in 
banks or for investment in securities of specu- 
lative value were inyarlahiy denied. 


pe - 
e 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


[HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
rms of retail prices and the Dominion Bureau 
f Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
eing little changed from the levels of the 
receding month. 
Tn retail prices the cost per week of a list 
f twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
umily of five in terms of the average retail 
rices in some sixty cities was $10.93 at the 


eginning of August, as compared with $10.92 © 


x July; $11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for 
ugust, 1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 
r August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922. 
11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 for August, 
120; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 
wr August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
he slight advance was due mainly to seasonal 
creases in the prices of eggs, butter and 
1eese, though increases also occurred in the 
ices of rolled oats, evaporated apples, tea 
id veal; while declines occurred in the prices 
beef, mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, 
ee, beans, sugar, prunes and potatoes. In- 
uding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
ods the total budget averaged $21.11 at the 
ginning of August, as compared with $21.10 
r July; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 for 
ugust, 1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 
r August, 1923; $20.88 for, August, 1922; 
1.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 
20; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; $21.20 
r August, 1918; and $14.41 for August, 1914. 
iel and rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
sed upon the average prices of 236 com- 
ydities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
the commercial importance of the com- 
odities, was slightly higher at 152.3 for 
igust, as compared with 152.0 for July; 
£.0 for August, 1926; 158.9 for August, 1925; 
3.8 for August, 1924; 153.5 for August, 1923; 
1.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 1921; 
).2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
le peak) ; and 202.8 for August, 1918. Fifty- 
_ prices quotations were higher, forty-three 
re lower and one hundred and thirty-seven 
re unchanged. 

in the grouping according to chief com- 
nent materials five of the eight mains groups 
vanced, while three declined. The groups 
ich advanced were: the Animals and their 
ducts group, due mainly to substantial in- 
ases in the prices of eggs, butter, cheese 
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and hogs, which more than offset lower prices 
for cattle, hides and fresh meats; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
higher levels for raw cotton, cotton products, 
flax, jute, and hessian; the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, due mainly to advances 
in the prices of some lines of lumber; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to increased 
prices for copper, lead and brass sheets, which 
more than offset lower prices for antimony 
and silver; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group was considerably lower, due to 
lower prices for wheat, barley, rice, flour, pota- 
toes and sugar, which more than offset in- 
creases in the prices of corn, oats, flax, shorts, 
tea and rubber. The Iron and its Products 
group and the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group both declined, the former 
mainly because of lower prices for pig iron, 
and the latter mainly due to lower prices for 
brick. 


In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, while producers’ 
goods declined. The increase in the former 
was due to higher levels for butter, cheese, 
eggs, fowl and tea, which more than counter- 
balanced lower prices for flour, potatoes, sugar 
and beef. In the latter group building and 
construction materials declined, lower prices 
for brick, cast iron pipe and linseed oil being 
more than sufficient to offset increases in the 
prices of glass and some lines of lumber. 
Materials for the textile and clothing indus- 
tries were substantially higher, while mater- 
ials for the fur industry, for the leather in- 
dustry, for the metal working industries, for 
the meat packing industries, for the milling 
industry, as well as miscellaneous producers’ 
materials, were lower. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods were practically 
unchanged. In the former increases in’ the 
prices of corn, oats, hogs, eggs, tea, flax, cot- 
ton, jute, rubber, copper and spelter offset 
declines in the prices of wheat, barley, 
potatoes, sugar, dried fruits, cattle, fresh beef, 
pig iron, silk, silver and antimony; while in 
the latter increases in the prices of butter, 
cheese, oatmeal, rolled oats, cotton products, 
glass and copper sheeting were offset by de- 
clines in the prices of flour, sugar, canned 
vegetables, bricks and cast iron pipe. Domes- 
tic farm. products and articles of mineral 
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origin were somewhat lower, while articles of 
marine origin and articles of forest origin ad- 
vanced slightly. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LaBsourR GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24.” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lasour GAzeTtTe for June, 1923. E 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and brat are the averages -of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 


~The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 


reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE, 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lazour Gazerre resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable “business. with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
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Sepremser, 1! 


owing to the impossibility of Securing B 
for uniform grades for the various cities f: 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 192% 
the provision for its manufacture and sale 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, exp 
at the end of February, 1924. 
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favourably located in such districts with 0 
modern conveniences. The second class is 6 
houses in fair condition less desirably locate 
but still fairly central, without moder 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of. 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
cities for which reports are received, incl 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, — 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the i 
for which statistics have been obtained ¢ 
month and published in the Laspour Gas 
since January, 1910. The quantities of 
commodity included are modifications of thos 
employed in similar calculations by variou 
authorities. For some articles eomparativek 
large quantities are included owing to th 
absence of other important items of the sam 
class. For instance, the only fruits 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as marke 
conditions affecting these usually affect -th 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewh: 
similarly, the relative proportions of expend! 
ture on the various classes of foods tends t 
be maintained. At times when the price ¢ 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpos 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (c 
decrease) in food prices so indicated z 
exaggerated, and this should be taken ii ti 
account in using the budget as an indicator ¢ 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel a 
lighting the quantities are estimated on 
similar principle, anthracite coal being use 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal a 
wood in the western provinces, while no alle 
ance is made for the quantities required in th 
various localities owing to climatic condition 
nor for the differences in the heating val 
of the various fuels. It was estimate » Whe 
the budget was first published in 1912 in h 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 19! 


While the budget serves to show the increas 
or decrease from time to time in the cost 
the items included, it does not purport to 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
an average family in the Dominion or in : 
one province. The quantities of meats, « 
products, cereals, ete., included were ado 
affording a liberal supply for the 
family of a man at hard eee work. On th 
other hand an average family with an incon 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetable: 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would 
little changed. ~ , eagle hah dia, 


"(Continued ‘on page 1020) 
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OST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 


Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug. Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 
1920} 1921] 1922] 1923} 1924] 1925 


Yommodities 
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oO 
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Ia Cn pom |p CeCe ImOr) | 1C-ate O.3 ieOrr || Lesile os Oh ies |i ‘6. | so: | ac | eveloes c. ] Cc. 
ef, sirloin. ...} 2 Ibs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-8 52-6] 62-6] 78-6] 78-4] 83-0] 67-4] 63-4] 60-0] 59-0] 59-4] 61-6 66-0] 64-8 
sei, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0 29-6) 34-4) 34-2) 43-4] 57-2) 53-2) 53-4] 37-8! 34-6] 32-0 30-8) 31-6} 33-6] 37-4] 35-8 
wal, shoulder.| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 19-1 23-0) 28-3] 26-6] 28-2} 21-0] 18-7] 18-0] 17-8] 18-4] 19-3] 19-9] 20-2 
utton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 23-8] 28-8] 37-4} 37-0 36-9] 28-9) 28-1] 28-0] 28-2] 29-3] 30-3] 30-1] 29-8 
rk,-leg...... 1 “ 112-2! 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-9] 22-7] 30-6] 37-9] 42-2 41-6] 33-2] 32-0] 26-6] 24-3] 28-7] 32-2] 28-2] 28-0 
te. 2 “ 121-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-2] 38-8] 55-6] 70-2 76-2) 74-2) 60-4] 54-4] 50-0] 45-2] 51-6] 57-4] 53-2] 52-6 
acon, break- 

“Ee a aS 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7] 29-2] 40-4] 51-21 58-1] 57-9 48-3] 42-7] 39-2) 32-1] 40-2] 45-4] 38-8] 38-5 
zd, pure....... 2 “ 126-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 40-4] 62-2] 73-6] 85-8] 76-0 45-2] 44-4) 44-2) 42-0! 48-6] 50-0] 43-0] 43-0 
gas, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 29-5) 33-3] 45-0] 53-6| 57-6] 64-5 42-4) 35-0] 32-4] 34-8] 40-8} 39-0] 37-8] 40-3 
pgs, storage...| 1 “ /20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 24-3] 29-7] 41-2] 51-0] 53-5] 56-3 39-7] 32-8] 28-6] 31-0] 37-1] 34-7] 34-3] 36-7 
ie. 3.235 IS one 6ats.|36-6) 39-6] 48-0) 51-6] 52-2] 51-0] 60-0] 72-0] 79-8] 88-2] 79-2 69-0} 68-4] 70-8] 69-0] 67-8] 69-6] 69-6 
a dairy...| 21bs./44-2) 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 53-0] 62-6] 80-2| 93-4 108-4)121-8] 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 70-0] 74:2] 73-6] 74-0] 74-8 
itter, cream- 
ge ee 1 “ |25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 35-6] 44-9] 52-3] 62-1] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3 39-3] 40-1] 42-7] 41-0] 41-9] 42-1 
aeese, old.....] 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 25-5] 33-5] 33-4] 39-7 40-8} 35-9] 30-1]§30-3/§28-6/§31-21§31-31§30-7/§30-9 
neese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-7] 23-5] 30-1] 30-8] 37-3] 38-9] 31-7 26-7|§30-3)/§28-6)]§31-2]/§31-3]§30-71§30-9 
fead..... sagen 15 “ |55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 64-5) 73-5]110-0/117-0/118-51145-51121-5 105-0)100-5}103-5}117-0)114-0}117-0)117-0 
our, family,..|10 “ |25-0) 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 40-3] 69-0] 67-0| 67-0} 84-0 64:0} 49-0)§44-0/§46-0/§57-0)§54-0) 54-0] 54-0 
oiled oats..... 5 “ 118-0) 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-0} 24-0] 31-5] 40-0} 38-5] 44-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5 27-5| 30-5] 29-0] 30-5) 31-5 
ae 2 “ 110-4) 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 13-4] 17-2] 23-8] 27-4] 34-0] 19-2 18-8}§20-6]§21-2}§21-6|§21-8]§21-6/§21-4 
ere, band- 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-2) 19-4] 32-6] 33-6] 22-6] 24-4! 17-0 17-8] 17-8] 16-8] 16-8) 16-0) 16-4] 16-2 
picked........ 
ples, evapor- 
~ ee 1 “ | 9-9) 7-7) 11-5] 12-0] 13-5] 13-1] 16-0] 23-3] 24-5] 29-5] 20-7] 24-6] 19-7] 20-1] 20-7| 20-1] 19-2 19-3 
unes,medium| 1 “ /11-5) 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-9] 13-1] 19-1] 18-1] 23-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5] 16-0 15-6] 15-9] 15-1] 14-9 
gar, granulat- 

Reswehi St. « 4 “ 121-6) 22-0) 24-0] 23-6] 24-4] 38-0] 40-4] 44-8] 48-4/100-0] 40-0] 25-6] 49-2] 40-4] 33-2] 31-6] 33-6 32-8 
gar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 11-6] 17-4] 18-6] 20-6] 22-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6] 23-6] 19-2] 15-8] 15-0] 16-0 15-8 
a, black......|  “ | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7} 8-9] 9-3] 9-8] 12-0] 15-2] 15-6] 16-5] 13-7] 14-1 §16-7)/§18-0/§17-8/§18-0}§17-8]§17-9 
A, green. % “ | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-4] 10-3] 11-6] 14-5] 14-1] 17-0] 15-4] 15-5 §16-7]§18-0}§17-8)§18-0)§17-8]§17-9 
yifee.......... % “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 9-9} 10-1] 11-3] 13-6] 15-6] 13-7] 13-4] 13-8] 13-9] 15-2] 15-3] 15-21 15-3 
tatoes....... 2 pks/24-1) 28-0) 30-3) 36-0} 50-3) 57-7] 97-3] 89-7/110-3|126-9| 59-3] 58-3]. 86-8] 74-5| 70-1] 91-4] 81-4] 80-1 
negar........ $ pt. 7 “7 ‘7 8 +8 8 8 -9) 1-0) 1-3) 1-0} 1-0 -9] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0, 1-0 
: $|$}$s$]s $ | $ | $-} $-1 $- $ 
MOOS. ..:5.|..5.0- 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68] 8-63/11-68/13-41|14-43/16-42/11-44/10-44/10-53/10-19/10-84/11 -10/10-92/10-93 

ct fx [ho ay emcee Vic. aio.) tes | tearlPo.el wee ise. times || ie: safe ie 
arch, laundry} 3 1b. | 2-9] 3-0} 3-1} 3-2) 3-2) 3-3] 4-1] 4-7] 5-0] 5-0) 4-4] 4-0] 4-0] 4-1] 4-2] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1 
al anthracite 346 ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 53-4] 55-0] 67-7| 74-9] 81-31110-0]109-1/107-9|108-8]104-3]103-5|105-5/101-2|101-2 
al bitumin- 

pistata\c aieiahee “ 131-1) 32-3] 35-0) 38-7) 37-6] 38-5] 54-2] 59-6] 61-9] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5] 65-9} 63-3] 63-4] 63-3] 63-4 
od, hard. “cd. |32-5| 35-3} 38-8) 42-5) 42-5) 42-6] 53-2] 70-7| 76-2) 82-0] 85-0] 77-3] 80-0} 78-1] 76-1] 75-3] 75-9] 75-5 
0d, soft...... “ 122-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-3] 30-5] 39-1] 51-9] 57-8] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5] 59-6] 57-3] 55-7] 55-4] 56-2) 56-2 
BROW? 3.55.. 1 gal.|24-0) 24-5] 24-4) 23-7) 23-8] 23-0] 25-8] 28-0) 29-2) 38-3] 32-7] 31-1] 30-4} 30-9] 30-3) 31-1] 31-3] 31-2 
land ligh $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
el and light- 

Beis (oie -.c.--{L-56} 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-89} 1-90] 2-40) 2-85] 3-06] 3-76] 3-64] 3-44] 3-49] 3-37) 3-29] 3-31] 3-28] 3-28 

$| $ $ $ $ $ 
| Se ee 3 mo..|2-37] 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-81) 4-08) 4-36] 4-89] 5-31] 6-37) 6-86] 6-96] 6-97] 6-97] 6-88) 6-87) 6-86) 6-86 
2 S38: SSE SE Se | 8S HPS Tle Se | FSacl) Sal (See Sales | SMS Vesa siatong 
‘otals. .|9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02/14-41/14- 63/18 -48/21 - 20/22 -86/26 60/21 -98)20-88)/21 -03/20-57|21-05)21-32/21-10)/21 -11 
' AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
: 7 
: 559 7 ¢ 751 1 11°00 18°75 1°73 16-97 11°50 10°41 10°88 10°34 ioe 11°06 10°64 10°59 
7 ISSEY. osteo 5-61] 5-83) 6- +29] 7-51! 8- : ° Q G ‘ ; : I : ‘ 
re itera island. 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-83] 7-39]10-27/12-08]12-83]15-38]10-37] 9-32] 9-34] 9-11] 9-79]10-02| 9-82] 9-75 
w Brunswick.......|5°38} 5-83] 6-55] 7-04) 7-59] 8-58/11-51/13-32/13-56|/16-25/11 -35/10-33}10-65/10-38/10-39/11-20]10-84/10-83 
F 5) 5-64] 5-33) 6-87] 7-19} 8-30]11-13)12-50/12-39]15-54/11-16]10-00}10-01} 9-49]10-27|10-32}10-13]10-13 
5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-54] 8-69}11-75)13-50)14-63]16-44/11-40)10-41/10-63]10-24/10-71)11-20}11-01]10-99 
6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-76] 8-43}11-22}10-02}13-71|17-24)/11-37)10-27)10-18)] 9-71]10-48}10-39]10-34}10-43 
6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-00] 8-71)11-28]12-63}14-61]16-75]11-29] 9-96}10-28) 9-86/10-91/11-30)10-98)]11+12 
6-50] 8-00] 8-33) 7-83] 8-72]12-01]13-84]14-69]16-31]11-21/10-26] 9-98]10-14}11-16]10-96)10-86}10-96 
7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-14] 9-20]12-19]14-17)15-06]17-09]12-33]11-63]11 -30}11-18}12-22)11-90]11-96]12-00 


. is intended to show the changes in the cost of theitems included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 
‘ae ite eiticoumber only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 


Beef Pork Bacon 
alr a ; 
- - _ Do P= | 2 = 
LOCALITY rT ee ite | 8 2S 2 il | eS sof si 
§o/8 [2@/2 |. | 38 | 28 |] BE | e888.) 98 
ne bs 2 = — Oo. - é 
Belo4|82|s4|8ol as] ds | Ge lass gas!] go 1 
Se} gel ea | Se | ea | +8 $2 as 2Sn | Sou $2 j 
7 om} ee | $2 3s $5 EE] HO |} @eiS] nog ho | 
a oz 4 n a >F aé aw |? a eh ee : 
4 
cents | cents | cents | cents|cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cen 
Dominion (average)......... 82-4 | 26-8 | 24-4 | 17-9 | 14-0 20-2 29-8 28-0 26-3 38-5 42-8 61 
Nova Scotia (average). .-| 81-7 -9 | 23-6 | 17-6 | 14-3 15-8 25-3 27-1 25-5 37-0 40-2 a 
21-1 | 17 15-2 26-2 29°3 27-6 37-6 41-4] 
15-6 | 12-7 12-8] 24-2] 25 26-1] 37-2] 388-4] 56) 
13-3 | 11-7 18-5 25 25 25 37-5 38-7 | 605 
19-1] 15-2] 15-8] 31-2] 28-7] 923-9] 36-1] 39-2] 595 
19 15 16-5 20 27-5 4 é pt ~ oa oy 
Be BR PL TUE, 00's olcie Feleces visomcls = este chews eeiofewe civehecces whecececgoepecesclesovrccslevwace ss * 7 
4 17-4 | 15-2 12-2 29 25 24-8 39 43 4 
New Brunswick (average) : . -5 | 18-0 | 13-7 16-9 24-8 27-7 25-6 39-8 45-7) 
8—Moncton “7 . : 15-8 | 12-5 18-5 29-5 29-7 25-7 39-4 45-7 61) 
17-2 | 14 16-4 24-5 28 27 38 44.4 ; 
21 13-2 15-5 20 26-7 24-6 36-7 42-5 57) 
18-1 | 15 17 25 26-2 25 45 50 601 
16-6 | 11-2 15-7 25-6 23-9 24-2 35-2 37-6 ‘i 
17-5 | 12-6 17-1 28-6 24-7 25 36-2 39-1 f 
18-6 | 12-4 14-4 23-6 22-5 25-1 36-5 38-3 61 
21-8 | 10-3 17 30 30 25-2 38-2 41-5] 64) 
15-5) AG. 1} i568, c: 20 20 23-7 40 45 56) 
14 10-5 14 21-7 20 20 3 32-5 5 
. 15 12 15 25 23-3 35 Se 3 65 
y 15 11 20 20 20 25 33° 34 
*7 | 15-8 | 11-7 11-6 31-8 26-6 25-1 33-9 36-3 
+4] 16-4] 10 16-2 30 26-6 25 33-6 34 
: +1} 18-6 | 14-4 22-4 29-2 28-7 26-9 36-2 4 
> ihies catah ec ees . *3 | 17-2 | 11-6 19-4 28-1 26-1 23-2 34-9 39 
ade Be case *2 | 30 7 16-9 | 13-2 18-3 25 29-4 25 41-1 45 
nadaahhs auoesaee 33-1 | 27-4 -5 | 18-8 | 13-2 16-5 25-4 27-5 23-8 35-7 41-6 
Ae ss 32-4 | 26-3 | 28 18-7 | 13-8 22-1 33-7 27-1 26 40-9 44-5 
SATIS ee 34-2 | 29-2 | 24-5 | 19-8 | 15-2 23-5 34-2 29-8 28-3 36-5 39 
eid cietivetina te abis 31 26-7 | 22-7 | 17-6 | 14-3 23-3 26-5 29-7 27-5 38-5 43-1] 
Lee Seabee tect 33-9 | 29-6 | 25 19-7 | 15-8 | | 21-8 26-7 27-9 26-5 36-3 40 | 
28—Toronto..... 85-4 | 28-2 | 26-9 | 17-6 | 14-8 22-6 34-2 29-2 30-7 39-8 43-8 
29—Niagara Falls. 36-7 | 30-2 | 29 19-7 | 11-5 25 30 28-7 25 36-3 39-7 
i 83-3 | 27-5 | 24-8 | 17-2 | 14-1 22-7 25 29-2 28-2 33-4 36-5 
35-7 | 29-7 | 27-8 | 20 15-7 24-4 25 rhe Bl nS 34-7 38-5 
83-1 | 28-5 | 24-9 | 19-5 | 14-6 22-6 29-5 30 26 30-9 35-1 
32-5 | 27-5 | 26-5 | 17-5 | 16 22-5 27-5 29 27 38-4 41-4 | 
33-9 | 28-6 | 24-9 | 19-3 | 15-4 23-9 30 23-6 25 83-6 37 
31-5 | 26-5 | 22-9 | 20-3 | 16-9 23-9 35- 28-6 30 32-4 35-9 | 
36 29-7 | 25-2 | 19-5 | 15-5 23-2 28-7 27 26-2 32-3 35 
nes .| 835 | 80 | 23-1 | 18-4] 16-2] 24-2] 25 28-2] 25 38-2] 41-4] 
Penis cae .-| 84-9 | 28-4 | 25-3 | 19-1 | 13-4 22-3 29 29-6 30 39-3 40-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 33-1 | 27-2 | 25-1 | 18-2 | 13-9 22 26-7 27-5 26 35-6 39-4 
40—Chatham..........,... 31°5 | 26 23-7 | 18-1 | 12-8 23-7 28-6 28-7 28-2 37-3 41-5 
41—Windsor..... SE rs 31-5 | 26-1 | 23-6 | 17-4 | 12-7 23-4 23° 29-1 25-5 35-1 39 
42-—Sarnia. ices. adeles ese 30-8 | 24-6 | 22-9 | 19-3 | 14-9 23-8 31-2 29-7 28-7 32-3 39-1— 
its « amas ee 82-2 | 27-5 | 21-7 | 17-9 | 14-9 24 24-8 26-3 25 35-3 41-9 
C dec atte tat 38-3 | 31-7 | 26-7 | 17-3 | 13 22-3 25 30-7 26-4 33-9 37-2 
etbinisia(p Cantata 36-5 | 29-8 | 30 20-2 | 15-6 25-2 25 32-6 26-7 37-8 45-4 
..{ 81-5 | 27-5 | 24-7 | 15-5 | 12-7 20 35 27-7 28-3 38-3 40 
Faretil eee 34-7 | 29 25-7 | 20 15-4 24 30 31 27-6 34-2 40 
haatalesatacs 37 32 26-5 | 20-5 | 14-4 22-7 32 31-1 27-6 37-9 42-7 | 
34 25-5 | 24-3 | 20-3 | 16-4 22-2 35 29-3 29-8 37-8 43-8 
WienveRpieaee 30-5 | 23-8 | 20-9 | 17-2 | 14-8 17-3 82-2 27-9 26-6 |: 38-3 42-8 
.| 29-8 | 22-8 | 24-7] 15-4] 11-8] 16-3] 28-7] 26-2] 23-1] 39.0] 43-5] 
Ray, ae 32-1 | 23-1 | 23-8] 15-5) 12 15-5 28-7 26-3 26-2 38-8 43-9 
sahara Cate 27-5 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 15-2 | 11-6 17 28-7 26 20 39-2 43 
; .| 82-2 | 25-0 | 23-1 | 18-0] 14-1 17-7 33-8 26-4 26-4 45-9 50-8 
eT CE ay 30-8 | 23-9 | 20-1 | 15-2 | 13-2 15-4 34 25-41........] 44-9] 50 
saeiaens 30 23-3 | 21-7 | 17-3 | 14-5 18-3 33-3 27-2 30 50 52-5 
bie Stastt 30-7 | 24-7 | 22-6 | 17 12-9 17-4 34 25-6 22-8 43-5 48-6 
.| 87-2 | 27-9 | 28 22-3 | 15-8 19-7 33-7 27-2 26-4 45-3 52-1 
30-6 | 24-5 | 23-0 | 16-0 | 11-8 18-6 32-7 27-3 25-3 39-8 44-7) 
Kctouiaien 20:4 | 22-5 | 24-6 | 15-4 | 12-5 19-2 35 25-7 26-4 41-7 46-7] 
35 130 125 |20 | 10 20 30 30 25 43 bs 
isp ialabic Socleibie 31-2 | 24-7 | 24-7 | 15-9 | 13-7 18-2 35 ~ 28-4 26-9 39-3} 42:9 |” 
sts 'elnfsh xiv slelnale A 27-2 | 22 | 20 14-4} 11-3 17-7] 31-4] 28 23-4] 40 46-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 30-4 | 23-2 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 11-5 18-1 32-2 24-4 25 34-8 42-3 
British Colum 37-2 | 29-4 | 27-0 | 18-9 | 16-9 24-9 39-5 32-6 29-4 47-0 52-6 | 
62—Tlernie.. .| 85 | 28 25 18 12:5 ry i ee 31-5 31-7 47-7 52-5 
63—Nelson ..| 86°5 | 29 28 20-5 | 18-7 28-5 45 35 29 40 48 
64—Trail.. seseccceee| O0°C | 80 | 28-2 | 24-2] 21-9] 96-1 42-5] 34-5 29-51 50 55 
65—New W ins } 29-9 | 23-6 | 16-4 | 15-5 24-4 84-4 30-8 29-5 44-4 49-4 
66—Vancouver....... -.| 37-7 | 28-9] 28 | 16-9 16-8} 23-8] 38-8] 33-4] 30 | 46-21 51-5 
67—Victoria. .| 38-1 | 28-2 | 28-4] 17-2 | 15-5 25-7 35-9 30-9 26-9 49-1 54 
a Nae ge .-| 87-5 | 30 | 25-7 | 19-7 | 19-5 27-5 | 38-7 31-2] 25 47-9 53-1 
ince Ruper eoes{ 40 | 81- | 29-2 | 18-2 | 15 21-2) 41 33-5] 33-7] 50-5] 57-5 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS GROCERIES, FUEL AND LI 


Canned veo i 


3 Cry ere : 
: Fs 5 8s . 8. Ep 
Locality ae | g e ae a i 3 ' 
; =| a x 
gk) 4.48. |3s8| ¢. | Ba] 28 
oo ao! 2a | a: . 2 BPS = 
a2 | ve | oe | ee8| | G3 | 2 
£2 | 2S 3 2 /ses| 32] 8 oe. 
oO [say am io<} (a=) & 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................- 30-9 7-8 18-3 5-4 6-3 10-7 12-7 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 30-9 8-1 17-5 5-8 6-3 9-7 13-9 
Syne Ve. iisiivak «hee babe sotemielee « 32-2 8 17:8 5-9 6-4 9-9 13-6 
2—New Glasgow} « «cBtjs- epi tte a2 31-1 8 16-6 5-6 5-9 10 13-5 
DAMAGES. .00-50.0cGleie ceisadeles 3 31 8 18-2 5-7 6-6 9 12 
A= TIALUAX:..55..:0 <:51c ob ckinmteialetaets o's 31-8 8 18-2 5-8 6-6 9-4 15-5 
5—WindSor.........0eececcccceees 30 8-3 17-5 6-4 6-5 10 15 
C= Trurd.. af h2..5 Retaepme toies « 29 8-8-3 16-7 5-6 6 9-6 14 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 29-1 7-4 19-7 5-4 6 11-1 15-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-5 8-5 18-2 5-8 6-5 10-2 14-8 
8—Moncton........seeeccses teeee 34-4 8-7 18 6-2 7-2 12-2 14-4 
30-4 8-7 19-4 5-5 6-5 8-6 15-1 
32-3 8-7 17-5 5-6 6-2 10-1 14-5 
33-3 8 18 5-8 6 10 15 
28-6 6-4 17-8 5-4 6-7 9-4 13-1 
29°3 7:5 17-8 5-4 5-7 9-4 13-6 
28-7 6 18 5-4 7-2 9-4 14 
28-3 6-7 17-6 5-3 6-2 9-7 14-3 
27 6 17-3 4-7 6-2 8-9 11-3 
29 5 17-2 5-1 7 10-5 12-8 
29-5 |5-3-6-7 18-4 5-4 8-3 9-5 14 
24-9 6-7 17-7 6-0 6-6 8-1 12-2 
29-8 | 5-3-8 17-9 5-6 5-8 9-9 12-1 
Be 30-8 | 6-8 18 5-4 7-2 9-4 14 
Ontario (average)..................- 30-8 7-4 17-7 5-0 6-1 11-6 13-1 
BI=-Ot AWA esis age be 0 olsis ow slereietloins 30-6 | 7-3-8 18-1 6-0 6-7 11-1 12 
22—Brock ville. ...500.0 cs sf <idlele's « 29-8 6-7 18 5-5 5-7 10-8 11-7 
BS WGINEStONS Ss a's 50.0: «ith os oie game's 28-4 6-7 15-4 5-4 5-1 10-3 13 
24—Belleville,.......sceccscecscees 30-4 6-3 16-8 4-6, 5-6 11-2 12-5 
25—Peterborough...............-+ 30-8 7-3 17-4 4-7 5-4 11-1 12-8 
2O—Qshaw8. 25)..00 5000155 cclciesalse 35-6 7-3 16 4-3 6 12-6 12-8 
PI=-OTUID 4. nkibe so sekeltbin.s -bidsaeie 6 29-9 6-7 18-8 4-9 5-6 11-2 12-8 
PS— Toronto. 22s. bo sis:b ste steebsaialp'o'< 33-9 | 7-3-8 18-6 4-9 6-1 10-8 12-2 
- 29—Niagara Malls...........0...- 32-3 7:3 18-7 5-1 6-2 11-8 13-6 
30—St. Catharines..........:...... 27-9 7:3 17-8 4-7 5-3 11-2 12-7 
Gl—Hamiltony, ...50062500cke cekine 34-8 7-3 17-9 4-4 5-7 11-2 12-2 
82—Brantford.........2ceceesceees 30-2 | 7-3-8 17-7 4-3 5-7 12-6 13-6 
O6=-Galt,i 2.50... : 8.65. nee « 30-7 7:3 18-3 4-9 6 12-2 13-6 
@4—Gualph 05.0645 0an vee Sesttie e 34-6 7:3 18 4-5 6-1 12-5 13-4 
35—Kitchener.................000: 28-3 7:3 18 4-3 5-8 11-3 11-8 
36—Woodstock............e-se008- 29-7 | 6-7-7-3] 17-7 4-0 5-9 11-7 12-7 
87—Stratiord:;...).. kis spiaticies s 31-7 73 18-7 4-5 6-4 12-5 13 
31-6 | 7-3-8 18-5 4-6 6 11-7 13-5 
29 7-3-8-7] 18-9 4-7 6-9 12-4 14 
31-2 6- 18 4-3 5-5 11-3 14-4 
29-6 | 8-9-3 18-7 4-9 5-6 11-8 14-5 
31-3 | 7-3-8-7 18-6 4-8 6-2 12-4 14-7 
29-7 6-7 18-6 4-9 5-6 11-1 14 
29-2 7:3 14-5 5-8 6-6 10-8 13 
30-2 8 17:3 5-8 7-5 10°5 14-4 
31 8-1 17-7 5-9 7:7 11-7 16 
31-3 8-3 14-7 6-0 7-2 11-2 14-2 
30-2 | 7-3-8 18-7 5-7 6-7 12-7 14 
31-2 6-7 17-5 5-8 5-6 11 10-8 
30-3 6-7 16:2 5-6 5-6 11-8 10-3 
31-1 O79 fe. ee... 5-7 6-4 11-9 12-9 
32-1 ve 18-8 5-6 6:4 11-4 12-6 
30 G24 || Poa. 5:7 6-5 12-4 13-2 
31-4 8-5 19-6 5-6 6-3 10-6 12-8 
31-5 | 8-8-9-2)........ 5-5 75 11-8 12-1 
30 8 19 5-5 5-3 8-6 12-2 
31-6 8 21 5-6 6-4 ll 13-7 
32-3 8-8 18-8 5-9 6 10-9 13-1 
31-8 8-8 18-5 5-6 5-9 10-8) 9-7 
32-3 8-9] 19-2 5-8 7-11 11-2] 10-3 
One Saas ee 32-5 8-9 20 5-5 5-6 10-1 9-1 4 
59—Edmonton..................... 31-9 8 19 5-4 5-7 9-9 8-8 ; 
alery HB aio Heke BL Re A 33-4 8-4 16-9 5-8 6 12-1 10 8: 
61—Let: bridge co dhueabiecs Me iaemed 28-8| 10 17-2 5-6 5-2] 10-9] 10-4 is 
British ne ia (average)......... ie ed ao 5-9 6-6 10-0 9-6 18-2 
GETING. oc castias de Bs ebida« Fe a-ethivinst . 5-7 se |. , r . 
eee ee «See Ere ee, ae Ry * A bart ue 3 6-9 Be u % ite 
axe eae os Om ¥ bi 5-6 . . 5 
65—New Westminster.............. 33-5 | 8-9-10 23-9 5:8 6-1 ie Meg i 
66—Vancouver..........4.. oe 31-4] 8-9-10] 22-2] 5-9 6-4 9-5 9.4 16-2 
G7—Viotorigyou. .<s.ge cit. Bee ae 32-6 10 23-3 6-0 71 9:71 9-5 18-4 
AMAIINOZ dnd in Se Sd dios ds gies s o's 32-1 8-9 22-5 5-9 7:5 9-7 9-7 17-4 
69—Prince Rupert................. 34-4| 10 211-2] 6-1 7 9-7| 9.5 18-7 
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size, per Ib. 


per gal. 


Onions, yellow, 
Per 90 Ib. 
Fresh, cooking, 
Evaporated, 
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Dominion (Average) 
Nova Scotia (Averag 


7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (Average) 


8—Moncton 


: Ontario 
21—Ot' 


.23—Kingston.. 
24—Belleville. 
25—Peterboro' 
26—Oshawa. 
27—Orillia 
28—Toronto. 
29—Niagara Falls 
30—St. Catharines. 
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32—Brantford. 
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Wood E Rent 
akg Be iy 
3 cert =I 
fo) 3 Seo ' 1 
° a ie =) eS a a 
8 i; bas - rs ® ee a ec ey ee ire 
ze i Ee Sey Ps bay ae BR |er | Beas Bea oss 
Ag 3 a8 aa 8 8&8 848 of a |$8| fo58S |SogeRe 
Ee § ze | pee | Se | She | B8e | 2 lee] 88338 [388388 
28 ue pe, Be8 22 222 | 8é2 | @ ea] esas esages 
Q 3) q a} n n =) CO la la na 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ G 1c $ $ 
10-137 13-011 12-074 14-515 8-988 10-835 10-129 | 31-2 |12-6 27-447 19-604 
9-060 12-659 8-500 9-850 6-259 7-000 6-000 | 33-6 |13-4 22-417 14-917 
7-45 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6°00 Ape rere 33-35/15 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
7-35 SHC |S eS orl (EO IB: Sel ne aera Sen c8-00 c6-00 35 13-3 20-00 14:00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 (a ees Se 6-00 | 32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00=10-00 | 3 
*00-11-50 |11-00-13-50 12-00 14:00 8-00 OE IS ae Sercins See 30 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-U0-25-00 | 4 
Saas 10-50-11-50 7-25 9-25 6-00 6 DOMES sto sete es BO) 15 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 | 5 
-75-10-75 15-75 8-25 9-00 4-25 5s BO |. Peed. ae 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 10-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 c9-00 30 15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 13-292 10-875 12-375 7-000 8-583 6-200 | 32-4 |11-4 27-000 19-250 
0-00-12-00 212-50 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 g 232-35]13 |3v-06-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
00-13-00 | 11-75-14-00|13.00-16.00] 14-00-17-00] 6-00-8-G0] 7-50-10-00] 8-00-9-00 |30-32 110 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 11-00 12-00 EOD Nak eae oo c4-80-6-40 | 30 10-11 25-00 18-00 {10 
ALE Th sd ena Ce Sel 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 04-50 35 12 18-00 15-00 |11 
§-893 13-679 138.0 15-601 9-381 1u-988 11-876 | 29-8 |11-8 23-167 15-188 
10-00 14-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 ¢12-00 e12-00 30 11-7| 27-00-32-00)............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 13 20-00-28-00) 12-00-10-00]13 
10-50 13-25 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 29-30)10 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00}14 
MSO (oe. ar oes a. 14.67-17.33]c16-00-18-67] 10-67 €13-33 10-00 30 10 14-00-15-00} 7.00-10-00)15 
es, AUER ee ae es an COLA hee es a CLONE wes. sae | ee ...-}| 18-06-20-00) 10-00-12-00]16 
10-00 12-00-13 -00 12-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 c12-00 27-28]12-5)23 -00-33-00} 15-00-23 -00]17 
_ SBR TO2OO* PENte ee tee CIZ200" rae ek c8-25 Sy ar geo (ech!) 15 16-00 11-00 1/18 
11-00 | 12-50-14-00 16-00 17-00-18 -00}10.00-12.00] 12-00-13-06 16:00 | 35 {8-10} 25-00-40-00] 16 -00-25-00)19 
8-25 | 12-50-14-00} 16-00 c17-23 -00 9-00 c9:00 | 28 |13 | 22-00-30-00] 15-00-22-00/20 
10-670. 12-165 13-091 15-960 9-929 12-219 11-194 | 29-4 |11-2 28-768 20-990 
9-25 | 13-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7:50 | 32 |15 | 25-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/21 
TURE tl teeeetigsisea i ES Sea scl CLGCOG tee ake tet. CHE 20 ON ah ee tea ae bios 30-32]15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16 -00)22 
12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 e14-00 | 28 8 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00)23 
10-00 12-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 30 10 | 25-00-30-00) 20-00-25-00)24 
9-00 11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10 | 20-00-35-00) 15-00-25-00 25 
ae 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-80}10  }m20.00-35.00)m18.00-25.00}26 
9-50-12 -00 13-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 e7-72 | 30 10 18-00-25-00) 13-00-15-00/27 
«fia 10-50-12-00] 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 6-7] 25-00-40-00) 20-00-25 -00/28 
g 211-00 g g g g£ g 230 = |10 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-23-00}29 
9-00-10-00}  g11-00 g g g g z  |e30 | 9 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/30 
RE 10-50-13 -00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12:00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00/31 
a, 9° 12-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 28-348 | 28-30]/10 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/32 
8-00-10-00) 10-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 26 {10 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
12- 9-75-12-00} 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 | 27-28]10 | 24-00-80-00) 16-00-20-00 34 
10-00 | 10-00-12-00} 16-00 18-00 12-00 1 ew (6 Be eee ee 28-30] 8-3] 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00)35 
0-00-12-00 12-00 10-00 2 6-00 hOO Se ehina: «career 27 110 | 20-00-24-00) 14-00-16-00/36 
0-0\)-14-00} 11-00-13-00] 16-00 : 15-00 c12-00 | 25 {10 } 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00)37 
9-00-12-50} 11-00-12-00}.......... : c11-25 | 24-25]14 | 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00)38 
11-00 | 11-00-12-00)14.00-15.00 : c20-00 | 25 {15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00)39 
Bree 8 foe | ees |e | Bore aie ae 
 g10- 12: c&zg 26-00 ec & 222-00 |e & gl8- g . bi g Y 
ee 12-80-13 -00 edie. a ae * 18.00 ae - eptalnty a eer 14-00 | 30-32)15 | 25-00-35-00] 20-00-30-00)42 
10-00 tlie 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 4-00-10-00) 30 9-7} 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)43 
oil) O\ es oe eee ae 0-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 ....| 80-00-35-00} 18-00—20-00)44 
2-00-14-00 0 A bee ee arr to C15-00=17-25) 0... 2... - c10-50-15-00) e12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 | 11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00 13-00. | 12-00=15-00)....°.......- 27-30}15 22-00 14:00 |46 
13-00 16-00 10-06 12-75 | 6-00-7-00 1 a Uw ke So 35 =| 10 p 25-00-35 -00 in 
3-00-11 - 00] 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 06:50 | 30 {13 | 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00)4 
)-50-13-50 13-50 11-00 c14-00 10-00 (1270 Uta lt Been Secor! 85 —-|18-3} 25-00-40-00 Ce ae ee 
)- 50-13-50 13-50 11-50 12-50 11-00 ORCOg. | t AAeISE cox 30 |10 | 2500-40-00 15-00-30. 00 0 
12-000 14-750 | 11-000 12-125 7-250 816251 eet ds, 32-0 |15-0 35-000 | zis or 
-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 ei eae ee 2$-30|15 | 35-00-50-00) 25-00-35. 00}5 
12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 [ey (ial Ib Brent ns 385 |15 | 25-00-30-00} 18.00-20 00/52 
~~ 10-128 17-688 8-250 12-000 8-833 bdo Ce tg es 6 Pte area i 
00-12-00] 17 00-17-50 a Oe oe 14-00 11-00 10-00-12. 3 Se ee 
9-00 35-00 25-00 |55 
35-00 20-00 |56 
28-750 20-125 
20-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00}57 
r Yr, {58 
35-00 25-00 159 
20-00-35-00) 15-00—25-00/60 
30-00 18-00 {61 
25-938 20-250 
20-00 18-00 |62 
26-00-30-00} 18-00-25 -00)63 
30-00-35 -00} 20-00-25 -00/64 
18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00)65 
29-00 25:00 |66 
20+00-22-00} 16-00-18 -00/67 
22-00-30-00} 18-00-22 -00/68 
3000-40-00} 20-00-30-00}69 


d tr ice quoted. z. Natural gas used extensively. _h. Lignite. ) 
aw m, tc new denauta $30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Houses with coive.iences no 


mM ‘Tnines. 


oe 


i. Poplar, etc. 


j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 


t extensively occupied by workingmen, 
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(Continued from page 1012) 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 

in the Lasour GazeTTr a table of percentages 

of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 

a tentative cost of living index number, using 
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the figures of the above mentioned budget fe 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, w 

preliminary figures for clothing and sundrie 
added and this table has been brought dow 
to date at intervals since. The calculation o 
a comprehensive cost of living index numbe 
covering all items of workingmen’s fam 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has be 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


No. of 


om- 
mo- 
dities 


Commodities 


Total index 286 Commodities........... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Produets...... 4 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Prod 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper 4 
V.—Iron and its Products............. s 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


Classified according%to origin: 
I—Farm (Canadian Products)...........-. 
TEjs=Maring ca. ec. 227 eh a0 bs ses een ade Oe oes 


All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumsrs’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 


(A) l’ood, Beverages and Tobacco....... +6/132- 
IBOVOLERES och see inset pokes Haat ae - 7/125: 
Breadstafiss= ci. och pe: hs castes estes aoase +6)144- 
Chocolate sins saz sti o> 0<cne nasa eked -0}112- 
A pT) a Wide + <= hoodaine sammeas ems -8/107- 
EF MULES, cop Sale WF serene Ho cee me liee femme +6/124- 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... -7/118- 
Milk and Milk Products................ 19- 

71- 
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Household equipment 
Furniture 
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96-2/137-3]1 


94-5/102-2 
103-0}123-1 


110-6]1438 -4)212-3/23 
98-8}107-1)172-5}17 
94-3)100-1/139-4/17 

7 | 95-8/121-5/166-1/16 

104-2]/133-4)/189-2)206- : : 
101-0}130-4/196-9}204- : 


1 |105-3)128-5)181- 
93-0} 98-6)136- 
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99-7|203 -2|247- 
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APTEMBER, 1927 


ficiently advanced to enable the publication 
preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ent to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
rices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
ige 9. This table gives figures for June 
id December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
clusive. Figures are now available also for 
larch and September each year since 1917 
id the accompanying table gives figures for 
lecember each year from 1914 to 1917, 
jarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 


HANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


: Fuel All 
= Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund- |Items* 
Lig ing ries 

pc, 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
pc. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
ac. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
ec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
ar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
ne 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
pt. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
ac. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
ar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
ne 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
pt. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
gc. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
ar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
ne 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
pt. 1920 217 189 138 232 173 194 
ec. 1920 202 ‘00 142 232 176 191 
ar. 1921 180 191 | ~ 142 193 176 175 
ne 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
pt. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 66 
5c. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
ar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
ne 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
pt. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
sc. 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
ar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
ne 1923 139 169 158 3 175 157 
pt. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
ac. 1923 146 172 158 164 174 159 
ar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
ne 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
pt. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 
ac. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
ar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
ne 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
pt. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
ac. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 160 
ar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
ne 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
pt. 1926 149 160 156 156 167 156 
sc. 1926 152 162 156 56 167 157 
: 
. 1927 155 161 156 156 167 158 
4 1927....} 153 161 156 156 167 158 
wr. 1927 151] 161 156] 156} 167 157 
r. 1927. 147 160 156 154 167 155 
vy 1927..., 147 159 156 167 155 
1e 1927 158 156 154 167 155 
ry 1927 149 158 156 154 167 155 
g. 1927 149 158 156 154 167 155 


The figures for “all items” were calculated by giving the 
pre R aahta to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
7; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


. 
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figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 783.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
vears 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 1074; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920; 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs, calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. y 
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Retail Prices 


Prices of beef continued tcward somewhat 
lower levels, sirloin steak averaging 32.4 cents 
per pound in August, as compared with 33 
cents in July; round steak 26.8 cents in August 
and 27.4 cents in July; rib roast 24.4 cents 
per pound in August and 25 cents in July; 
and shoulder roast 17.9 cents per pound in 
August and 18.7 cents in July. Somewhat 
lower prices were reported from most localities. 
Veal was slightly higher at an average price of 
20.2 cents per pound. Prices in the prairie 
provinces and in British Columbia were, on 
the whole, lower, but these declines were more 
than offset by advances in the eastern pro- 
vinces. Mutton was slightly lower at 29.8 
cents per pound, as compared with 30.1 cents 
in July. Both fresh and salt pork averaged 
lower, the former at 28 cents per pound in 
August, as compared with 28.2 cents in July, 
and the latter at 26.3 cents per pound in 
August, as compared with 26.6 cents in July. 
Bacon was also lower at an average price of 
38.5 cents per pound. Lard was unchanged 
at an average price of 21.5 cents per pound. 


Eggs showed a seasonal advance, fresh aver- 
aging 40.3 cents per dozen in August, as com- 
pared with 37.8 cents in July and 36.2 cents 
in June, and cooking averaging 36.7 cents per 
dozen in August, 34.3 cents in July and 33.1 
cents:in June. Higher prices were reported 
from practically all localities. Milk was un- 
changed in the average. Seasonal increases 
occurred in the prices of butter, dairy aver- 
aging 37.4 cents per pound in August, as com- 
- pared with 37 cents in July, and creamery 
averaging 42.1 cents per pound in August as 
compared with 41.9 in July. Cheese was up 
from an average price of 30.7 cents per pound 
to 30.9 cents. 

An increase in the price of bread was re- 
ported from Victoria, 
were unchanged in the average. Rolled oats 
advanced from an average price of 6.1 cents 
per pound in July to 6.3 cents in August. 
Rice was slightly lower averaging 10.7 cents 
per pound. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Beans were slightly lower at 8.1 cents 
per pound. Onions declined from 9.1 cents 
per pound in July to 8 cents in August. Pota- 
toes averaged $2.40 per ninety pounds jin 
August, as compared with $2.43 in J uly. Higher 
prices were reported from many localities in 
the western provinces, but these increases were 
offset by declines in the eastern provinces. 
Evaporated. apples showed little change at 
19.3 cents per pound. Prunes were down from 
_ am average price of 15.1 cents per pound in 
July to 14.9 cents in August. Raisins and 


Soda biscuits and flour 


Raspberry jam 


i 


currents showed little change. 
was up from an average price of 78.1. e 
per four pound tin in July to 79.3 cents 
August. Granulated’ sugar was lower in m 
localities, the price declining from 8.4 ce 
per pound in July to 8.2 cents in Aug Is 
Tea was slightly higher, averaging 71.4 cen 
per pound. Both anthracite coal and bit 
inous coal were practically unchanged, 
former averaging $16.19 per ton, and the la 
$10.14. Hardwood was slightly lower at $1 
per cord. Coal oil was down from an aver 
price of 31.3 cents per gallon in July to & 
cents in August. No changes were reported 
in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statemen 
of wholesale prices changes during the mo 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statist : 

Wheat declined, the monthly average pri 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash whea' 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, be: 
$1.597 as compared with $1.62 in July. Th 
upward movement in corn continued, Americal 
yellow being up from $1.13 per bushel 
$1.19. Flaxseed rose from $1.95 per bushe 
to $2, and western oats from 653 cents pe 
bushel to 664 cents. Western barley was down 
from 894 cents per bushel to 844. Flour ati 
Toronto was down from $894 per barrel ta 
$8.72. Oatmeal was up from $4.78 per ninet 
eight pound sack to $4.98, and rolled oa 
from $4.10 per ninety-pound sack to $4.30. 
Shorts advanced from $34.85 per ton to $36 
Raw sugar was down from $4.09 per hundi 
to $4.02, and granulated from $6.313 to $6.1 
Tea was up from 514 cents per pound to 53 
cents. Lower prices for potatoes prevailed | 
practically all markets, Ontario varieties @ 
Toronto being down from $2.38 per bag to 
$156, and Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg 
from $1.35 per buchel to $1.26. Canned peas 
declined from $1.50 per dozen tins to $1.4 
Oranges advanced from $7-$7.50 per case t0| 
$8-$8.50. Prunes declined from 10-11 cents pi 
pound in July to 9-10 cents in August. Evyapo 
ated apples advanced from 12 cents per pound 
to 12} cents. Rubber was slightly higher, Cey- 
lon being up from 35 cents per pound to 354 
cents. Western cattle at Winnipeg declined 
from $8.335 per hundred pounds to $7.34, and 
choice steers at Toronto from $8.553 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.233. Hogs averaged higher 
at $11 per hundred pounds, as compared with 
$975 in July. Choice sheep were up from 
per hundred pounds to $6. Meats followed 
trend in live stock, dressed beef, hindquarter, 
at Toronto, being down from $18.40 per hur 
dred pounds to $18, while dressed hogs ad- 
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vanced from $15.05 per hundred pounds to 
$15.38. Finest creamery butter at Montreal 
-advanced from 37 cents per pound to 38 cents, 
prints at Toronto from 39 cents per pound to 
41 cents, and solids from 37 cents per pound 
to 403 cents. Cheese at Montreal advanced 
from 24 cents per pound to 25 cents. Fresh 
eggs at Montreal were substantially higher, 
being 47-50 cents per dozen in August, as com- 
pared with 37-40 cents in July. Canned sal- 
mon, due to the prospect of a smaller pack, 
advanced. Beef hides at Toronto fell from 
18-19 cents per pound to 17-18 cents and calf 
kins from 19-20 cents per pound to 18-19 
cents. Raw cotton at New York was con- 
siderably higher at 20 cents per pound, as 
compared with 18 cents in July. The higher 
price was said to be due to unfavourable 
weather conditions and reports of damage by 
boll weevil. The advance in raw cotton was 


also reflected in higher prices for cotton goods 
and yarns. Flax fibre advanced from 22-25 
cents per pound to 24 cents. Jute rose from 
$9.17 per hundred pounds to $9.90, and hessian 
from $10.75 to $11.25. Raw silk continued to 
decline, the price being down from $5.20 per 
pound to $4.80. Foundry pig ircn at Montreal 
was down from $26.50 per ton in July to $26- 
$26.50 in August, while basie pig iron fell from 
$21 per ton to $20. White pine advanced from 
$53 per M ft. to $55, and hemlock from $28 
per M ft. to $30. In non-ferrous metals cop- 
per advanced from $14.45 per ewt. to $15.50, 
copper sheets from 204 cents per pound to 21 
cents, wire from .17° cents per pound to 173 
cents, and zine from $7.73 per ewt. to $7.95. 
Silver declined from 564 cents per ounce to 544 
cents, and antimony from 12$ cents per pound 
to 124 cents. Pressed brick was down from 
$30.40 per thousand to $26.03, 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


oe 


5] BE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


_WuotesaLte Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
141.1 for July, a decline of 0.5 per cent for 
the month. There was a decline of 1.6 per 
cent in foodstuffs, and an advance of 6.2 per 
cent in non-foods. There were declines in all 
food groups. Rises in cotton and other textiles 
and in the miscellaneous group were almost 
balanced by falls in iron and steel and in other 
metals and minerals. 

: The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 122.0 in July, show- 
ing a decline of 0.9 per cent on the June level. 
During the month the foodstuffs index de- 
clined 3.4 per cent, with a decline of 5.1 per 
cent in vegetable foods, owing to lower levels 
‘or potatoes, English wheat and flour; a decline 
of 2.9 per cent in animal food, owing to lower 
prices for beef, mutton and Irish bacon; and 
4 decline of 0.7 per cent for sugar, coffee and 
fea. Materials rose 0.9 per cent with a decline 
of 1.2 per cent in minerals, and the same in 
sundries, and ian advance of 5.4 per cent in 
he textile group, raw cotton, wool, flax and 
ute being higher. The general trend of prices 


is described as follows in the S‘atist, August 
{3 

The price-level has now been trending steadily 
downwards since about the end of 1924, when 
the preparations were being made for a return 
to the gold standard. The fall, indeed, has been 
practically continuous except for the period of 
the coal strike of last year, when conditions 
were wholly abnormal. The July index is lower 
than the lowest point touched during the great 
depression period, and is the lowest on record 
since the end of 1915. It indicates a level of 
prices only 434 per cent above the average of 
the three years 1912-1914. 


The Times index number, on the base 1913= 
100, was 142.2 in July, showing a decline in 
the general level of 0.1 per cent. The index 
for foods declmed 2.8 per cent from 149.0 to 
144.9. For industrial materials the index rose 
1.5 per cent from 138.6 to 140.7. There was 
a rise of 8.9 per cent in cotton. In cereals, 
wheat and flour prices declined while barley, 
oats and maize were dearer. A seasonal drop 
in the price of potatoes caused a sharp fall 
in the group “other food.” There were down- 
ward movements in iron and steel and in cop- 
per, tin and coal. 


Austria 


WHo.esaLeE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office was 19,102 in 
August on the base prices in kronen, first. half 
of 1914=1, as compared with 20,430 in June 
and 20,096 in July. During the two months 
food prices declined 10 per cent and industrial 
materials rose 1.1 per cent. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=1 was 15,160 in August, 


- points. 


for domestic fuel. 
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a decline of 1.3 per cent for the month. The 
level of food prices was lower and all other 
groups were unchanged. 


Denmark 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 


Statistical Department, now published quar- 


terly, was 176 for the beginning of July, a 
decline of two points from the level three 
months earlier on the base July, 1914=100. 
Foods rose one point to 153; clothing declined 
one point to 192; fuel and light declined 5.2 
per cent to 201; taxes and dues declined about 
6 per cent to 237 and housing and sundries 
were unchanged at 189 and 172. 


France 


WHo.esaLte Pricus.—The index number of 
wholesale prices published by Statistique Géné- 
rale, on the base July, 1914=100, was almoct 
stationary in June, being 633, a decline of three 
Native products deélined 1.9 per cent 
and imports rose 2.2 per cent. All foods de- 
clined slightly and all materials rose slightly, 
the most noticeable changes being a decline 
of 4.3 per cent in vegetable foods and a rise 
of 4.6 per cent in textiles. 


Germany 


Wuotersate Prices—The index number for 
July on the base 191%8=100, was 137.6, a de- 
cline for the monthly average of 0.2 per cent. 
The index of agricultural goods declined 1.7 
per cent to 137.5 while that of industrial raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods rose 
0.5 per cent to 182.2 and that of industrial 
manufactured goods rose 0.8 per cent to 147.1. 
_ Cosr or Livina—tThe official index number, 
on the base 1913-14=100, rose 1.6 per cent 
from the June level to 150.0 in July. Foods 
rose 2.6 per cent to 156.8 owing to seasonal 
changes in potato prices, following the in- 
clusion of new potatoes, and to increased 


' prices of eggs. Heat and light rose 0.9 per 


cent owing to the cessation of summer rates 
Rent and clothing showed 
no change. 


- Italy 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913=100, was 491.35 in July, a decline of 
3.5 per cent for the month. Considerably 
large declines were shown by all the group 
indexes. The index of all foods fell 4.3 per 


cent and that of industrial materials fell 3.2 


per cent. 
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Spain 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Director-General of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 168 in July as compared with — 
171 in June. The index number for the foods 
section declined three points to 178 and that — 
for materials declined one point to 159. The ; 
movements were slight with the exception of — 
animal foods and vegetable foods which fell 
considerably. All materials groups declined 
or remained unchanged except textiles and — 
leather which rose one point. 


Rerar, Prices—The official index number — 
of retail prices, Madrid, on the base 1914=100, © 
was 189 in July, a rise of 10 points or 5.6 — 
per cent for the month. Animal foods rose — 
8.2 per cent; vegetable foods declined — 
slightly and fuels and miscellaneous articles — 
rose 11.2 per cent. 


Sweden 


Cost or Livrye—-The quarterly index of — 
the Department of Social Affairs, on the base — 
July, 1914=100, was 169 at July 1, a decline — 
of one point for the three months period. — 
Foods declined one point; fuel and light de- 
clined 4 points; clothing declined one point 
and housing, taxes and sundries were un- } 
changed. 


Switzerland 


Cost or Livina—The official index number, — 
on the base June, 1914=100, showed no 
change in July from the June level of 160 
Foods and clothing were unchanged; fuel and 
light declined one point and rent rose one 
point. 


Uniied States 


Wuotrsate Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 144.6 for July, compared with 
143.7 for June, an increase of two-thirds of 
one per cent. There was an increase of 1 
per cent in the group “farm products. 
Clothing materials and miscellaneous com- 
modities averaged higher, while there were 
slight decreases shown by foods, fuels, metals, 
building materials and chemicals and drugs 
No change was reported for the group ho 
furnishing goods. : 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing he’ cost 
of a list of 106 commodities was $12.9015 on 
September 1, a gain of 2.5 per cent ove 
August 1. There were advances in Bee = 
especially cotton and cotton goods, and 
live stock, provisions, oils, and naval stor As 
There were declines in fruits, hides and 
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leather, metals, building materials and the 
miscellaneous group. Other groups showed 
little change. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 


National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 162 in July, a de- 
cline of 3 points from the June level. The 
food index declined 6 points to 153, shelter 
declined one point to 168, sundries rose one 
point to 173 and clothing and fuel and light 
Were unchanged for the month at 169 and 
160 respectively. 


The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special. Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life was 158.6 for July, on the base 1913— 


100, a decline of 0.7 per cent from the June 
level. Foods dropped nearly two per cent. 
Clothing declined about 1.8 per cent. Fuel 
rose slightly, increase in the price of coal 
eing partially offset by lower prices of kero- 
sene and gas. 


The index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, on the base 1913—100 was 173.4 in 
June, a decline of 1.3 per cent from the De- 
cember figure, 175.6. Foods declined 2.2 per 
cent to 158.5; clothing declined 1.1 per cent 
to 164.9; housing declined 1.3 per cent to 
162.1; fuel and light declined nearly 4 per 
cent to 180.8; furniture declined 1.2 per cent 
to 205.2, and the miscellaneous group rose 
0.3 per cent to 204.5. 


"8 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Wages not yet Earned cannot be 
Garnisheed 


[HE Cast of Thoreson et al versus Board 

of Trustees, Blairmore School District, 
which was reported in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
June, 1927, (page 693), was followed by an- 
other action brought against the same trustees 
by three of the teachers who were involved in 
the first case. It will be recalled that under 
the decision of Mr. Justice Boyle the trustees 
obtained a judgment dismissing the action for 
wrongful dismissal brought against them by 
certain teachers. The trustees sought later 
to obtain payment in part of the costs in that 
ease by garnisheeing the salaries due to the 
teachers for February, 1927. The garnishee 
summons was issued on February 26, but the 
salaries for that month were not due for pay- 
ment until February 28. Three of the teachers 
applied to the Master in Chambers at Edmon- 
on to set. aside the summons on the ground 
that the wages for February, not being pay- 
uble until the end of the month, were not 
sarmned at an-earlier date and could therefore 
10t be garnisheed. The Master refused the 
pplication, holding that, although the salaries 
vere not due for payment until February 28, 
here was nevertheless an accrual of wages 
rom: day to day, and that this accumulated 
portion of the wages owed for February could 
n fact be garnisheed. The teachers appealed 
n the Alberta Supreme Court, which re- 
rersed the Master’s decision. For the trus- 
ees it was argued that the sections of the 
‘chool Act relating to wages contemplated an 
ndebtedness accruing from day to day, on 
he principle that as each day passes there is 
present debt, the payment of which may be 
ostponed to the end of a period not greater 


than one month. In taking the opposite view 
the Court cited a British decision of 1877 
(Hall versus Pritchett, 3 Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, 215) to the effect that, where a salary 
is paid by the month, the future unearned sal- 
ary for the month is neither a debt owing nor 
accruing, as there-is no debt but only a pos- 
sible liability, “because if the judgment debtor, 
in the interval before the next monthly pay- 
ment became due, were to absent himself from 
his duties or be guilty of misconduct, the 
money would not be earned,” and it was there- 
fore held that the future salary could not be 
attached. 

The appeal was allowed and the garnishee 
summons set aside, with costs to the applic- 
ants.* 


—(Alberta—Thoreson versus Board of 
Trustees, Blairmore School Dis- 
trict.) 


Wage Coniract with Bona Fide Intention 
on both Sides is Binding 


A school teacher in New Brunswick, who 


-had been engaged for two years in the same 


school, was visited shortly before the termin- 
ation of her contract by two of the trustees. 
who discussed with her the question of re-en- 
gaging her for a third term. She declined to 
make a new contract for the same salary as 
formerly, and asked for an increase from $410 
to $450. The two trustees agreed to this in- 
crease and ‘accordingly a new contract was 
drawn up as required by the School Act, and 
signed by the two trustees and the teacher. 
After signing the contract the two trustees pro- 


* Dominion Law Reports, Sept. 1, 1927, page” 


441 
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ceeded to call on the third trustee, who 
refused his consent to the new arrangement. 
When, after two months, the school opened, 
the teacher on presenting herself at the school 


' house was met by two of the trustees who 


refused her admission. She sought to obtain 
employment in other districts, but was in- 
formed by the inspector that there was no 
vacancy. She therefore brought an action for 
the recovery of the salary called for by the 
contract. or at least for four months at $45 
per month. The case was tried in the County 
Court before a jury, who gave a decision in 
favour of the plaintiff for the amount claimed. 
This decision was affirmed on appeal by the 
Appeal Division, New Brunswick Supreme 
Court. The question at issue was whether 
or not there was a contract which could be 
sued upon; and if so, whether it was the con- 
tract of the defendant corporation. The 
court found. as to proceedings of the two 
trustees in consulting the third member of 
the Board, that there was a sufficient com- 
pliance with the provisions of the School Act 
which require a full meeting of the Board, 
and that there was evident intention on the 
part of the trustees to make the contract 
which was entered into with the plaintiff. 


—(New Brunswick—Des Rosters versus 
School District No. 1 Balmoral and 


Dalhousie.) 


Lumber Camp Cooks classed as 
“TL_umbering” employees 


Two men employed as cooks by a lumber 


company in British Columbia claimed that 
they were entitled to be paid the minimum 


wage of forty cents per hour, as fixed by the 
first order of the Board of Adjustment under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act of the Pro- 
vince, governing the lumbering industry. The 
case was heard at Fort George by the County 
Court Judge, who held that the men were not 
so entitled, as employment of this nature was 
not included in the order made by the Board. 
The legal argument in the case turned upon 
the question of whether the occupation of a 
cook was “incidental to” the lumbering in- 
dustry. The plaintiffs laid the circumstances 
before the Board of Adjustment, stating that 
while they were dissatisfied with the ruling of 
the County Court Judge and desired to enter 
an appeal, they were not financially in a posi- 
tion to do so. Judging that it was desirable 
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to have an authoritative decision on the ma 
ter, the Board instructed counsel to argue the 
case on behalf of the plaintiffs in the Court a 
This Court, consisting of Chief Jus 
tice Macdonald, Mr. Justice McPhillips, Mr 
Justice Galliher, and Mr. Justice M. A. Mae: 
donald, unanimously reversed the decision of 
the County Court Judge, and held that the 
plaintiffs were entitled to be paid the le 
minimum wage as laid down. in the orde 
affecting the lumbering industry. 


Definition of Agricultural Employees — 


The British Minister of Labour recently 
referred to the High Court of Justice (King’s — 
Bench Division) the question whether persons 
employed in the distribution of farm pro- 
ducts should be considered as agricultura 
employees and therefore as not being insur. 
able under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1920, farm workers being exempt from the 
operation of this Act. Mr. Justice Roche 
formulated a working rule on this subies ; 
as follows:— j 


. 


F 


Perscns are pe. in agriculture 
horticulture when employed upon any opera- 
tions done about the production, preparatio1 
or transfer of the products of farm or garder 
or orchard in the best saleable condition bic 
first buyer or to a salesman or agent for s 
if one be employed, or to a distinct busine: 
under one proprietorship as in Daniel’s case. 
But if the industrial status and occupation 
of the employed persons are such that, thoug 
they are working about or in connexion witt 
a farm or garden or orchard, they may prop er 
ly be said to be essentially pursuing th 
own special occupations, they are not 
ployed in agriculture or horticulture w 
the meaning of this rule. 


pA. signalman employed by a constructio 
company in Quebec sustained serious injt 
from the fall of a hoisting apparatus nie 
which he was working. He claimed $17.54 
in compensation, alleging that as the result: o! 
his injuries he would be unable to enor les 
one year, and that his earning capacity 1 a 
be reduced by 85 per cent for the rest. of. 
life. A settlement, however, was reached ou 
of court by which he agreed to accept. ‘%, 
in full discharge of his claim and this 
ment was ratified by the court at. Montreal. 
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